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‘It’s the All-American triple treat —delicious, pure, wholesome. Peppier than a forward pass 
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bracing as an end run, substantial as a ft own. Baby Ruth is the tasty candy million 
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ender gums ... 
an unnecessary nuisance! 


Tf your toothbrush ever shows pink ; 
turn to \pana and massage_ 


F, some bright morning as you clean 

your teeth, your toothbrush “shows 

pink,” neither foolishly neglect it nor 
be needlessly alarmed. 

For “pink toothbrush” does not nec- 
essarily mean that you have pyorrhea, 
nor that gingivitis has setin. But it does 
mean that somewhere on your gums is 
a soft and tender spot. And if you would 
avoid far more serious troubles, set about 
right away to correct it. 

7 i of 
The greatest enemy of the gums, 
dentists will tell you, is our modern 
diet of soft foods. Back in the days 
when the human diet was coarser, gum 
troubles bothered few. Vigorous chew- 








ing encouraged a good circulation with- 
in the gum walls. The gums themselves 
were hard and healthy. But in these 
days of soft food, our gums have become 
flabby and tender. They bleed easily. 
They invite disease. 

Naturally, you can’t change your diet. 
But you can counteract the damage soft 
foods do your gums. 

Massage your gums—brush them 
lightly, twice a day. Massage stirs the 
circulation, and this flow of fresh blood 
sweeps away impurities, builds up the 
gums to firm and rosy health. 


How Ipana improves the 
effects of massage 


Better still, massage your gums with 
Ipana Tooth Paste. After the regular 
cleaning of your teeth with Ipana, simply 






squeeze out some more Ipana and gently 
brush your gums. 

For Ipana’s especial virtue in massage 
is its content of ziratol—a healing hem- 
ostatic widely used by dental specialists. 
And this ziratol content enables Ipana 
to enlarge the effect of massage, to tone 
and stimulate the gums—to make them 
sound, healthy, resistant to disease. 


Try Ipana one full month 


The coupon offers you a ten-day tube 
of Ipana, ample to demonstrate Ipana’s 
superbcleaning power, its delicioustaste. 


But time is a factor in restoring the 
gums to health. So the better plan is 
to get a full-sized tube of Ipana from 
your druggist. Use it a full month and 
see how white and brilliant are your teeth 
—how firm and healthy are your gums. 
































Modern soft foods deprive gums of stimula- 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. I-108 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the 


cost of packing and mailing. 


















For healthy teeth and gums—use Ipana 








tion and leave them prey to many troubles 








twice-a-day—see your dentist twite-a-year 
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PRODUCED BY PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


“THE WEDDING MARCH” 
Directed by and starring Erich von Stroheim, 
with Fay Wray and ZaSu Pitts. Many of the 


scenes are in Technicolor. 


“FORGOTTEN FACES” 
With Clive Brook, Mary Brian, William 
Powell, Baclanova, Fred Kohler, Jack Luden. 


Victor Schertzinger Production. 


“DOCKS OF NEW YORK” 
Starring the popular favorite George Bancroft, 
with Betty Compson and Baclanova. Josef von 


Sternberg Production. 


OPHE WATER HOLE” 
From a story by Zane Grey. With Jack Holt 
and Nancy Carroll. F. Richard Jones Pro- 


duction. Many of the scenes in Technicolor. 


“SAWDUST PARADISE” 
Starring Esther Ralston, the Blonde Goddess 
of the screen. With Hobart Bosworth and 
Reed Howes. Luther Reed Production. 
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See and hear a Paramount Picture tonight! In theatres equipped to show 
“sound” pictures Paramount now presents the first quality “sound” pro- 
gram. Paramount Features, Paramount News, Paramount-Christie Comedies. 
Stage Shows on the Screen—all in sound, all Paramount! Watch the news- 
papers for theatre announcements of Paramount Pictures in sound. Silent 
or with sound—“if it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 


TRADE KK AH MaRK. 
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S EE a Paramount Picture tonight! See the 
most popular stars of the day! See them in these new pictures attuned to these 


changing times, these fast-paced days! Ask your Theatre Manager for the dates! 


OPHE FLEET?’S IN” 
Starring Clara Bow, the most popular girl 
on the screen, with James Hall. Malcolm St. 


Clair Production. 


“BEGGARS OF LIFE” 
With Wallace Beery, Louise Brooks, Richard 
Arlen. William Wellman Production, from 


Jim Tully’s saga of Hobohemia. 


“THE MATING CALL” 
By Rex Beach. Starring Thomas Meighan, with 
Evelyn Brent and Renée Adoree. Directed by 
James Cruze. Produced by Caddo Co. 


“PFHE FIRST KISS” 
Starring Paramount's Glorious Young Lovers, 
Fay Wray and Gary Cooper. With Lane 
Chandler. Rowland V. Lee Production. 


‘JUST MARRIED” 
From a‘story by Anne Nichols, author of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose.” Co-starring Ruth Taylor 


and James Hall. Frank Strayer Production. 


























ADOLPH ZUKOR, PRES., PARAMOUNT BLDG., NEW YORK 
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E big news for this month is that 
Greta Garbo is going home for the 
Christmas holidays. She will hang up 


her stockings at her old home in Stockholm 
and she will remain over there for a month. 


BEN a high pressure efficiency man has 
his Achilles heel. After setting Holly- 
wood on its ear, Joseph Kennedy, who 
dictates the destinies of FBO, Pathe and 
First National, rushed abroad to avoid 

an annual hay fever attack. 


HE announcement that the Mar- 

quis de la Falaise de Coudray is 
to be scout extraordinary on the Con- 
tinent for Pathe, First National and 
FBO, appointed by Joseph Kennedy, 
has started a lot of Hollywood gossip. 
Are Gloria and the Marquis to get a 
divorce? There is no announcement, 
but the Marquis is going to be abroad 
for some time. 


AROLD LLOYD’S next comedy 

will be a talkie. Harold has 
fallen strong for the sound films. He 
is installing a full Vitaphone-Movie- 
tone equipment in his new home, now 
under construction. 


UN ERSAL is to produce the Bram 
Stoker thriller, “Dracula.’”’ The 
author’s widow was asking $250,000 
for the film right, but it is said that 
Carl Laemmle bought “Dracula’’ for 
a lot less. 


Nosopy knows just what John 
Barrymore is to do upon his return 
to Warners. Anyway it will be a talkie. 
Maybe “The Jest.” Maybe “Hamlet.” 


NOTHER link in the chain of 

evidence that Joan Crawford and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., are married 
is found in her slave bracelet, in- 
scribed “To my darling wife,’? and 
signed Dodo. That’s his pet name, if 
you must know. 


Mt JANNINGS has signed a new 
Paramount contract. This calls 
for sound pictures, but bars talkies. 
Emil has been losing weight trying to 
learn English in preparation for the 
talkies and the new contract indicates 
that he gave up the fight. 
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HE adventurous Bebe Daniels flew to 

New York for her vacation. Landing at 
Hadley Field, N. J., she grabbed a hot dog 
and rushed by car to the Great Neck, Long 
Island, home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Meighan. 


Buppy ROGERS lives with the family 
of a fraternity college chum in Holly- 
wood. He pays $18 a week for his break- 





oa 


Joseph M. Schenck, president of 
United Artists, consulted with Camilla 
Horn in Berlin on future film plans. 
Then Schenck went on to Russia to 
look over Soviet production and 
Camilla hastened back to Hollywood 





fasts, lodging, laundry, a kennel for his dog 
and use of the family garage. Hollywood 
isn’t making a Coal-Oil Johnny out of 
Buddy. 


RR UPERT HUGHES and Conrad Nagel, 
guardians of Marshall Ricksen, the 
brother of little Lucille Ricksen, who died 
in 1925, have filed their report with Judge 
Beecher of the Los Angeles Probate Court. 
Under their handling little Miss Rick- 
sen’s savings have been increased to 
$35,000 and Marshall is now attending 
school on an income of $150 a month. 


I? is reported that Betty Bronson is 
to appear in a film version of ‘Peer 
Gynt,” to be made by a Norwegian 
company at the Berlin UFA studios. 
Betty sails about September 15th. 


PAULINE FREDERICK is coming 
back to films, to star in a talkie 
version of “On Trial.” 


OHN ROBERTSON, the director, 

and his wife, Josephine Lovett, are 
back from a stay in England. Miss 
Lovett’s original for the screen, “Our 
Dancing Daughters,’”’ is looked upon 
as an oncoming hit and everyone is 
trying to sign her. 


ANOTHER South Sea story is on 
the way. Ramon Novarro is to do 
“The Pagan,” a John Russell tale. 


UTH CHATTERTON makes her 
film debut in Emil Jannings’ “Sins 
of the Fathers.”’ 


RRACUL WALSH, the director, has 
married Lorraine Helen Walker. 


ANNA MAY WONG is in Germany, 
emoting for UFA. 


[RVING THALBERG has just given 
his wife, Norma Shearer, a Rolls 
Royce. It was a birthday gift. 


Now they’re putting the vivid 
Baclanova in a Jack Holt Western. 
What next? 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE is to do 
a film at Nice, France, for United 
Artists release. 
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Take a lesson from lovely Doris Kenyon 
. on the professional way to keep the feet beau- 
tiful and free, by selecting for every occasion 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVER 


Styled in our own studios in New York and 
Paris, these ultra-smart shoes give no outer 
hint of their hidden, exclusive comfort features. 


Wearing them, you are thankful every minute 
for the restful support of the famous Arch 
Preserver arch bridge. It takes all the sagging 
strain off the arch of your foot, thus preserving 
your foot’s chief beauty — the high curve of 
the instep. 


Indispensable, too, after you once have en- 
joyed them, are the flat inner sole to prevent 
pinching, and the metatarsal support. 


Let us send you a booklet telling you all about 
these patented features found only in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. We'll include pictures of some 
of the smart new models worn by many promi- 
nent motion picture stars. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
954 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 




















THE DORIS 
Miss Doris Kenyon, whose current successes are Warner Brothers’ 
“The Home Towners” and Paramount's “Interference”, wearing 
the Doris Model of The Arch Preserver Shoe, named in her honor. 
J 
eNMail this coupon or write to The Selby 
Shoe Company, 954 Seventh St., 
There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe. Its Portsmouth, Ohio, for new Free Booklet T-54, ‘‘Feet— 
principles of construction are fully protected by the New Source of Youth and Smartness”’, dealer's 
patcnts. No shoe is an Arch Preserver Shoe un- name, and pictures of the latest New York and Paris 
less stamped with this trade-mark. Made for shoe styles. 
women and misses by The Selby Shoe Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio. For men and boys by Name....... 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
Rec US PAT OFrice YS i . Se ee 
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Brief Reviews of : 
Current Pictures 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE—Paramount.—The great 
and original Irish- Jewish comedy, played by a likeable 
cast headed by Charles Rogers, Nancy Carroll, Ber- 
nard Gorcey and Ida Kramer. If this doesn’t amuse 
you, youareinthe minority. (A pril.) 

ACROSS TO SINGAPORE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Villainy on the high seas, complicated by 
Chinese deviltry. A rousing melodrama, well played 
by Ramon Novarro, Joan Crawford and Ernest 
Torrence. (June.) 

*ACTRESS, THE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Adapted from ‘‘Trelawney of the Wells,” one of the 
most delightful of stage stories. After a series of 
pert, modern stories, it is good to see Norma Shearer 
return to her old-fashioned charm. (June.) 

ADORABLE CHEAT, "THE—Chesterfield.— 
Nickelodeon fare. Lila Lee looks as pretty as ever 
and she’s the only bright spot in the film. (June.) 

AFTER THE STORM—Columbia.—Thrilling 
sea story with good human situations. Hobart Bos- 
worth, Charles Delaney and Eugenie Gilbert head 
cast. (June.) 

ALEX THE GREAT—FBO.—The funny adven- 
tures of a country boy who comes to New Vork to 
“Press his pants with the Flatiron building.’’ With 
“Skeets” Gallagher. (May.) 

ALMOST HUMAN—Pathe-De Mille.—Original 
twist in this film. It’s a story of human beings, told 
by three dogs. Entertaining and different. (June.) 

APACHE RAIDER, THE—Pathe.—Leo Maloney 
gets all hot and bothered about a few stolen cows. 
(May.) 

AVENGING SHADOW, THE—Pathe.—Intro- 
ducing a new dog star, Klondike. Klondike has looks, 
brainsand IT. (June.) 

BABY CYCLONE, THE — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—All right, if you like Pekinese pups. 
(September.) 

BABY MOTHER, THE—Plaza.—Humorous and 
appealing child story with Priscilla Moran and her 
dog, Dinty. (June.) 

BACHELOR’S PARADISE — Tiffany-Stahl.—A 
somewhat rowdy comedy-drama with a little old- 
fashioned pie-throwing and an invigorating prize- 
fight. With Sally O’Neil. (July.) 

BARE KNEES—Gotham.—Proving that the 
flappers are not as bad as their big sisters. With 
Virginia Lee Corbin and Jane Winton. (May.) 

*BARKER, THE—First National.—Human and 
humorous story of circus life. With Milton Sills. See 
it. (September.) 

BATTLE OF THE SEXES, THE—United Artists. 
—How a happy home is wrecked by a blonde. 
Sophisticated drama. (September.) 

BATTLES OF CORONEL AND FALKLAND 


ISLANDS, THE—Artlee.—An authentic record of- 


two big naval engagements between Germany and 
England. The picture tries to be a ‘‘ Potemkin’’— 
but misses. (May.) 

BEAU BROADWAY—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Aileen Pringle and Sue Carol fight for the affections of 
Lew Cody. Gay, inconsequential comedy. (July.) 

*BELLAMY TRIAL, THE — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—The audience is admitted to the court room 
of the most thrilling murder mystery of the year. 
(August.) 

BEYOND LONDON’S LIGHTS—FBO.—The 
young master gets familiar with the second girl and 
the result is a battle between the high hats and the 
lower classes in dear old London. (May.) 

BEYOND THE SIERRAS — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—A Tim McCoy Western that will put the 
kids to sleep. (July.) 

BIG KILLING, THE—Paramount.—Wallace 
Beery and Raymond Hatton become all tangled up 
in a Kentucky feud. (August.) 

BIG NOISE, THE—First National.—Concerning 
a city election. And just about as interesting. (May.) 
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BLACK FEATHER, THE—Wnm. Pizer.—Very 
odd mystery drama with what is known as a “‘society 
background.”’ Some of the characters seem a little 
demented. (May.) 

BLONDE FOR A NIGHT, A—Pathe-De Mille.— 
A light domestic farce made agreeable by the cheering 
presences of Marie Prevost, Harrison Ford and T. 
Roy Barnes. (A pril.) 

BODY PUNCH, THE—Universal.—All the mak- 
ings of a good picture and some ring stuff that will go 
big with the men. You'll like it. (May.) 

BRANDED MAN, THE—Rayart.—The best 
part of this domestic opera is the titles. Why not do 
your reading at home? (August.) 





Pictures You 
Should Not Miss 


“The Godless Girl” 
“Wings” 
“Sorrell and Son” 
“The Circus” 
“The Patriot” 


“Love” 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” 


“The Trail of ’98” 
“The Patent Leather Kid” 


“The Noose” 
“Speedy” 


As a service to its readers, PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE presents brief critical 
comments on all photoplays of the 
preceding six months. By consulting 
this valuable guide, you can deter- 
mine at a glance whether or not your 
promised evening’s entertainment is 
worth while. PHoTOPLAy’s reviews 
have always been the most author- 
itative published. And its tabloid 
reviews show you accurately and con- 
cisely how to save your motion picture 
time and money. ‘The month at the 
end of each review indicates the issue 
of PHoToPLAy in which the original 
review appeared. 











BRIDE OF THE COLORADO, THE—Pathe- 
De Mille.—Starring the Grand Canyon of Colorado. 
And what a great, big canyon it has grown to be! 
Nice scenery, but the picture offers little story 
interest. (May.) 

BRINGING UP FATHER—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Rolling-pin humor built around the char- 
acters of the comic strip. Polly Moran and Marie 
Dresslerarefunny. (A pril.) 


BROKEN MASK, THE—Anchor.—Ugly story 
of revenge but welltold and acted. (September.) 


*Indicates that photoplay was named as one 
of the six best upon its month of review 


BRONCO STOMPER, THE—Pathe.—It is Don 
Coleman's turn to outwit the villains in this Western. 
Some good pictures of a rodeo. (May.) 

BURNING DAYLIGHT—First National. — An 
exciting tale of gold rush days that makes splendid 
entertainment. You'll like Milton Silis and Doris 
Kenyon. (April.) 

BURNING GOLD—Elbee.—A story of dirty 
deeds in the oil fields. (August.) 

BURNING UP BROADWAY-—Sterling.—The 
doings of bootleggers and such, made very dull. 


Not worth the talents of Helene Costello and Sam 
Hardy. (June.) 


BUSHRANGER, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Tim McCoy goes to Australia and plays some rousing 
tunes on the boomerang. (August.) 

BUTTER AND EGG MAN, THE—First Na- 
tional.—The amusing adventures of a country lad 
(Jack Mulhall) who becomes an ‘‘angel” on Broad- 
way. (August.) 

CAME THE DAWN—Hal Roach-M.-G.-M.— 


Max Davidson and Polly Moran have some bad 
moments in a haunted house. A short comedy, but 


funny. (May.) 

CANYON OF ADVENTURE, THE—First Na- 
tional.—Ken Maynard sets the western scenery afire 
again. A good one. (June.) 

CAUGHT IN THE FOG—Warners.—The plot 
gets lost in the fog, too. (August.) 

CERTAIN YOUNG MAN, A—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Romantic two-timing in Arlenesque London 
society. A bit languid but well played by Ramon 
Novarro, even if he isn’t precisely the perfect Anglo- 
Saxon. (July.)~ 

CHASER, THE—First National.—Harry Lang- 
don and a lot of fags—some of them too rough to be in 
good taste. Don'tcry if you missit. (A pril.) 

CHICKEN A LA KING—Fox.—More lessons in 
gold-digging. Funny but rough in spots. With 
Nancy Carroll and Ford Sterling. (August.) 

CHINATOWN CHARLIE—First WNational.— 
Johnny Hines cuts down on the gags and builds up 
the plot, and the result is one of his best pictures. 
(May.) 

CHORUS KID, THE—Gotham.—Goofy but 
amusing story of chorus girl, played by Virginia 
Browne Faire. (June.) 

CLOTHES MAKE THE WOMAN — Tiffany- 
Stahi.—Help! The Czar’s daughter is with us again, 
this time played by Eve Southern. The picture has 
its good moments. (July.) 

CODE OF THE SCARLET—First National.— 
Ken Maynard gets fis man. Good out-door story. 
(September.) 

COHENS AND KELLYS IN PARIS, THE— 
Universal.—It was funny the first time, but not so 
goodinrepetition. Timetocallahalt. (April.) 

COP, THE—Pathe-De Mille.—Once more the war- 
fare between the cops and crooks. Some good melo- 
drama well acted by William Boyd, Alan Hale and 
Jacqueline Logan. (July.) 

*COSSACKS, THE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Love, sport and murder among the cowboys of 
Russia. Jack Gilbert isthe lure. (August.) 

COUNT OF TEN, THE—Universal.—Something 
different in the way of a prize-fight story, with James 
Gleason, stage star, stealing the show. Charles Ray, 
too, deserves mention for a good performance. (May.) 

COWBOY KID, THE—Fox.—A Western for the 
simple-minded. (September.) 

CREAM OF THE EARTH—wUniversal.—The 
romance of a week-end butterfly and a shy college 
youth, beautifully acted by Marion Nixon and 
Charles Rogers. A Grade A picture. (May.) 

*CRAIG’S WIFE—Pathe.—Splendid drama with 
Irene Rich as the too perfect wife. (September.) 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 14] 
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Now the livest news becomes 





living news! Now you not only 






see it happen—you hear it! Now 










Fox Movietone captures the 
voice of the world as well as its 







image—its sounds as well as its 
















sights—its words as well as its 

actions. A miracle has hap. 

pened! 

«++ Lhe roar of the crowd which 

is half of footballs thrill—the 


blare of martial music as the 


Je<0 ves nen en: 


troops wheel past—the thunder 

of unleashed horsepower as the 

plane speeds through the air- 
lanes—all these come to you in 
Movietone! They make you an 
ear-witness as well as an eye- 
witness! They really take you 
there! 

»»» Have you heard the news? 
.-- If not, go today to the theatre 
showing Fox Movietone News, 
and prepare for the thrill of a 


It 
speaks 
for 


itself! 


lifetime! 





rex 
MOVIETONE | 
NEWS 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


—— developed and 
presented by 
WILLIAM FOX 











Brickbats aud Bouquets 





LETTERS from 
PHOTOPLAY 
READERS 


Three prizes 
are given every month 
for the best letters~w 


$25, B10 and $5 





The Real Critics, the Fans, Give Their Views 


The Monthly Barometer 


ALKING pictures loom large again this 

month, being the most popular subject of 
letters to this department. The fear that 
they might not prove satisfactory is passing, 
those who have heard them voting, :n the 
main, approval. 

John Gilbert’s popularity, put to the test 
by the Tully controversy, rides as high as 
ever. 

Among the letters about the younger play- 
ers—and they’re bouquets almost without 
exception—the names of Clara Bow, Janet 
Gaynor, Sue Carol, Charles Farrell, Gary 
Cooper, Charles- Rogers are outstanding. 
Anita Page steadily progresses in favor. 

“Seventh Heaven,” ‘‘The Street Angel,” 
“The Big Parade,” together with the several 
leading crook plays, are the month’s favorites 
among films. 

This page is open to your opinion. Do not 
hesitate to express it. 


$25.00 Letter 


Wollaston, Mass. 

I am a minister’s son. From cradle days I 
have heard the movies and actors condemned 
as tools of Hell and the Devil. 

But in the past year I have followed the 
action to the final fadeout of every current 
picture. 

It’s funny, but somehow [| have spent 
some of the happiest moments of my life under 
the spell of some powerful screen personality, 
a bit of vivid technicolor or a gripping char- 
acter scene. 

Time and time again I have sat and watched 
the faces of young America change expression 
with the actor’s. 

Every picture adds expressive power to our 
own personalities. 

Hollywood and its movie stars are the 
creators of personality for the American 
future. 

Of every group of children I know those who 
have come under the influence of the great 
movie personalities soon outdistance the 
children of their narrow minded neighbors in 
the mix-up of life. 

The movies teach us poise. They bring out 
to the view of the plebeian a romantic glimpse 
of his every day drudgery. With the Vita- 
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The readers of PHOTOPLAY are in- 
vited to write to this department—to 
register complaints or compliments — 
to tell just what they think of pictures 
and players. We suggest that you 
express your ideas as briefly as pos- 
sible and refrain from severe per- 
sonal criticism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to exchange 
thoughts that may bring about better 
pictures and better acting. Be con- 
structive. We may not agree with the 
sentiments expressed, but we’ll pub- 
lish them just the same! Letters must 
not exceed 200 words and should 
bear the writer’s full name and ad- 
dress. Anonymous letters go to the 
waste basket immediately. 








phone, I believe this influence will double. 
Hats off!! to the movies—We owe them 
much. ERNEST DARLING. 


$10.00 Letter 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

After reading Dr. Bisch’s psycho-analysis 
devoted to ‘The Inside of a Censor’s Mind,” 
it was all I could do to restrain the temptation 
of sending a copy of the article to each member 
of the Pennsylvania State Board of Censors. 
The only criticism I would venture is that Dr. 
Bisch is inclined to be a trifle too sympathetic 
toward this class of person. 

Personally, I feel that the censor suffers 
more from colossal egotism than he does from 
any mental malady. 

We are about to have here in Philadelphia 
a battle that promises to be as lively as any 
heavyweight championship contest. Perhaps 
it is not generally known that the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Censors claims the right 
to exercise its power over talking pictures, 
that is over the language used in conjunction 
with the exhibition of motion picture films. 

Two conflicting decisions have already been 
given by the courts. 

If the censors have their way, even the 
President, Lindy and the Prince of Wales 
had better weigh their words! 

H. A. SiGMUND. 


$5.00 Letter 


Orange, Calif. 

Just out of college, I married a mining 
engineer whose first job took us toa camp some 
ninety miles from the nearest town. The popu- 
lation there is an odd mixture, as you can 
imagine—the main diversion for the women is 
gossip—and as a result ‘‘no man’s land” 
would have been a haven of peace and calm in 
comparison. 

“Tf you want to save my sanity,’ I told my 
husband, at the end of the first month, ‘‘per- 
suade the company to open a movie house.” 

Well, we got the movie all right, and what 
a change it made! Puotopray has become 
the community Bible—discussions of Clara 
Bow’s “IT,” Greta Garbo’s clothes, and Jack 
Gilbert’s love making have taken the place of 
neighborhood gossip—and there is now little 
time left for rattling the skeleton in the other 
fellow’s closet. 

You wouldn’t know the place! 

And so ‘Thank Heaven for movies!” say 
I, and I’m sure the whole community would 
fervently say “‘Amen!” 

R. H. Tuomson. 


Mary’s Bob 


Lynn, Mass. 
We all loved Mary Pickford’s curls. But if, 
as she says, she is considering playing young 
girl’s parts (and don’t anybody kid themselves 
but what she won't be peachy at it) it is per- 
fectly all right and natural that she should have 
a “bob” just long enough to pin up. 
We loved her curls, but we will love her 
every bit as much without them. 
BarBARA ELIzABETH LEE. 


Dresses Like Irene Rich 


Boston, Mass. 
Do the movies help any? I asked some 
friends, One woman expressed her ideas thus: 
““A few years ago I was an awful sight. I 
couldn’t dress well. The movie stars set an 
example for me. I closely followed Irene 
Rich, being about her age. The change was 
perfect. Have I not improved in my clothes? 

By dressing my age I look younger.” 
Mrs. J. Rocne. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 86] 
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LOVE GAVE HIM COURAGE 
FOR HIS DEATH DEFYING SLIDE 
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i EXCESS BAGGAGE 


with Josephine Dunn and Ricardo Cortez 


A James Cruze Production—Based on the play by John 
McGowan—Continuity by Frances Marion—A Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Picture— Directed by James Cruze 








SEE— REMEMBER 
AND CASH IN 


Mighty few people can remember what 
they’ve seen after it’s all over. You can test 
your Own memory—and possibly win a 
prize, by answering these five questions. To 
the man sending in the best answers I'll 
give $50 in cash and the domino I wear in 
my new picture, “Excess Baggage.” To the 
lady sending in the best answers I’ll also 
give $50, and Miss Dunn, who plays op- 
posite me, will give the make-up kit she 
used in the back stage scenes. In addition I 
will send autographed photographs for the 
fifty next best answers. 


WW ati 


BILL HAINES’ ‘ 
FIVE QUESTIONS 


What new M-G-M picture has a South Sea Island 4 
1 cexting! thousands did on the Broadway stage. 


2 What two Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer World Tours 


—_—___—. 


4uces laugh — you'll cry— 






re : | 
b oS 


WILLIAM 
HAINES 


thrill to ““Excess Baggage”’ 


the screen 





are now in progress? on3 
3 What does “continuity” mean in motion picture its only the first - 
making? P : ' MARION 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s big picture: DAVIES 


4 In 75 words or less tell who your favorite M-G-M 

director is and why. 

5 Which M-G-M actress is called the screen’s lead- 
ing comedienne and name two comedies in which 

she has played? 


Write your answers on one side of a single sheet of 





ye 


your enjoyment this season. 


aper and mail to 3rd Floor, 1540 Broadway, New 
ork. All answers must be received by October 15th. 
Winners’ names will be published in a later issue of 
this magazine. 
Note: If you do not attend pictures yourself you may 
question your friends or consult motion picture 
magazines. In event of ties, each tying contestant will 
be awarded a prize identical in character with that 
tied for. 
Winners of John Gilbert Contest 
Don F. Russett, Newburyport, Mass. 
Mrs. Bette McCamy, Dallas, Texas 





Tim 
McCOY 





Ask your theatre manager when you can 

see the new M-G-M pictures: William 

Haines in “Excess Baggage” —Lon Chaney 

in “While the City Sleeps”—‘‘Our Danc- 

ing Daughters” with Joan Crawford — 

Buster Keaton in “The Camera Man” 
—“The Bellamy Trial.” 





BUSTER 
KEATON 


CODY & 


PRINGLE ARTHUR 


waen you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








RAMON 
NAVARRO 


| > ] 












NORMA 
SHEARER 


ILDWYN-MAYER picture 


“More Stars than there are in Heaven” 
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Slapped a king. 

ie Saved a nation. 

Was born in poverty 

Became the most celebrated beauty of her time. 
Was one of the greatest sirens of history. 


Is the subject of fifty world-famous paintings by Romney, 
worth $100,000 each. 


Was loved by Lord Nelson, famous naval hero. 
Became the scandal of Europe. 

Influenced the destiny of nations. 

Was scorned by the country she saved from defeat. 



























The most gigantic naval spectacle ever filmed! 


Scores of sea monsters at death grips... Flaming frigates 
plunging to destruction. 


One of the most famous love affairs of history /ived upon 
the screen. 


A sensational best-seller brought to you in film form. 


The first presentation of the inside story of the private 
lives of famous historical characters. 


The famous Battle of Trafalgar pictured for the first time, 
in rich detail. 


The sumptuous splendor of European courts. 











Five famous players in the leading roles. 





A cast of thousands in breathless action! 





‘Toul remember ASS 


as the year you saw- 


hind 
with 
OD | H. B. WARNER, <n VARCONI 
GRIFFITH IAN KEITH and MARIE DRESSLER 


. @/) Produced by FRANK LLOYD 
in 4 


Dirat 


National 
bate atta-y) 





who made “THE SEA HAWK” 
DIVINE Presented by RICHARD A. ROWLAND 
: A First National Picture 
L nN DY Takes the Guesswork Out of “Going to the Movies” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














And a few hints on what to serve at small, informal 
and strictly feminine luncheons 


N a cook book published in 1885, I found some suggestions 

for menus to be served at luncheons for women guests. The 

menus were not designed for formal functions but were 
merely suggested as guides for the good housewife who hap- 
pened to be entertaining a few girl friends. 

The modern girl would gain at least five pounds by merely 
reading what the lady of forty-three years ago served for a little 
light luncheon. 

At the girl’s affairs of the elegant eighties, the luncheon 
started with oysters or clams, plunged into soup, dashed 
into a fish or entree, jumped into chicken or quail, swerved 
into a hot vegetable—usually asparagus, and ended in a 
flourish of frozen puddings, sweetmeats, fruits and coffee. 

The hostess was warned that it was bad form to serve more 
than two kinds of wine with luncheon. 

I have only given you a rough outline of the menus. Every 
dish was served with a fancy sauce and accompanied by numer- 
ous fancy fixings. 

The girl who provides an elaborate menu for a luncheon today 
is wasting both time and money. Women are too careful of 
their figures and complexions to eat a heavy meal in the middle 
of the day. Out in Hollywood, particularly when the stars are 


pak 














PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a copy of PHoTOPLAY’s CooK 
Book, containing 150 favorite recipes of the stars. 


I am enclosing twenty-five cents. 








Be sure to write name and address plainly. 
You may send either stamps or coin. 








actively working, the usual luncheon for the girls is a salad and 
a glass of milk. Chicken—or perhaps sweetbreads—are the 
only meats that most women care for in the middle of the day. 

If you are entertaining at luncheon this Fall, remember that 
the attractiveness of the dishes and their tastiness count for 
more than quantity. 

You may, if you like, serve a light soup in bouillon cups, 
but many women prefer fruit cocktails or eggs prepared in 
some decorative way. 


ITH the main course, you may omit potatoes because, if 
it comes to a choice bet ween two fattening foods, most girls 
would rather have hot bread of some sort. And you can make 
up for the potatoes by having two kinds of vegetables. The 
salad should be your principal concern because you may serve 
a heavier and more elaborate salad than is permissible at a 
dinner. But, if you have started the meal with fruit cocktails, 
be sure to steer clear of using fruit again with the salad. For 
dessert you may have pastry of any kind but it is usually safer 
to end the meal with an ice or some other light dessert. 
This month I am going to give you a recipe for a good 
luncheon dish that was submitted to PHOTOPLAY’s Cook Book 
by Renee Adoree. The recipe is for French Fish Roe Cro- 


quettes. 
1 can fish roe salt 
2 eggs pepper 


1 tablespoon cream cracker crumbs 

Mash the fish roe with a fork, add one unbeaten egg, cream 
and seasoning. Shape into balls or croquettes and roll in beaten 
egg. Thenrollincrackercrumbs. Fryindeepfat. Garnish with 
parsley and cream sauce and serve piping hot. 

Or, if you like, serve with drawn butter sauce and garnish 
with lemon. 

This is a good recipe to use as your principal course at a small 
luncheon. With it you may serve peas or tomatoes baked with 
cheese sprinkled on top. 

If you have not received a copy of PHoTOPLAY’s Cook Book 
fill out the little kettle to your left, send a quarter and you will 
receive the Cook Book immediately. It has been enlarged to 
include one hundred and fifty recipes contributed by the leading 
stars. CAROLYN VAN Wyck 
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NED WAYBURN 


America’s Foremost Dance Authority, 
who staged the best editions of the Follies 
and over 600 other Musical Shows and 
whose inspirational direction contributed 
so much to the success of Marilyn Miller, 
Ann Peanington, Gilda Gray, Fred and Adele 
Astaire, Mary Eaton, Ada May, Al Jolson, 
Eddie Cantor, Will Rogers, Oscar Shaw, 
Evelyn Law and many others, offers 


A Complete 
Home-Study Course 
in Stage Dancing 


at a surprisingly low cost 


Ts course gives you—71ght tn your own home 
—the benefit of the same quick and easy method 
of learning Stage Dancing that is taught in the 
Ned Wayburn Studios in New York City. 

There is a constantly increasing demand from 
Motion Picture producers for Young People (both 
boys and girls) who have been properlytrained ia 
Stage Dancing It is oneof the requisites of a suc- 
cessful Screen Career. 

AmongthemanyMovieStarswho havebeen ben- 
efited by Ned Wayburn’s instructions are Marion 
Davies, Dorothy Gish, Gilda Gray, Billie Dove, 
Bebe Daniels, Anna Q. Nilsson, Lina Basquette, 
Marie Dressler, Jacqueline Logan, Bessie Love, 
Dorothy Mackaill, Jobyna Ralston, Dorothy Sebas- 
tian, Josephine Dunn, Daphne Pollard, Blanche 
peenney, sonny Hines, W. C. Fields, Jack Mul- 
hall, Earl Foxe, George Bancroft, Noah Beery, 
Tyler i ag and many others. 

If you want to prepare yourself quickly, easil 
and tporensaty for asuccessful, highly paid career, enroll 
now for Ned Wayburn’s Home Study Course in Stage 
Dancing. It is complete in every detail, clearly described 
and illustrated, with = ———s lessons including 10 

modern stage ry technique and 11 
specia) phonograph Sens records. 


Write for Free Booklet UHM which gives complete infcrmation 


NED WAYWBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1843 Broadway New York City 
At Columbus Circle (Entrance on 60th Street) 
Onen9 A.M. to 10 P.M. (Exc.Sat.Eves and Sun.) Tel. Columbus 3500 


Thin Women!! Gain!! 


Three to five pounds a week 

It is an actual 
fact that I can 
healthfully and 
rapidly giveyou 
exquisitely 
beautiful, firm, 
velvety flesh 
which will stay 
on. I am glad to 
say that neither 
exercise nor med- 
icine is used for 
the gain. I know 
that you will be 
amazed and de- 
lighted with the 
results. I willask 
youtowrite, being 
sure to enclose a 
2c stamp to 


The Star Developing ae ie eamtetn 


“Don’t Shout” 


“*[ hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them in 
myself, only that I hear allright.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF] 


to the ears what glasses 
areto the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable. weight 

less and harmless. Anyone at 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.789, 10S.18th St. Phila. 


Big Christmas Money Quick 


Make money with Christmas Greeting Cards in 
Box Assortments. $2.00 to $4.00 per hour easily 
earned. Our magnificent Assortment contains 21 
high grade Christmas Greeting Cards and Folders, each 
with envelope. Steel engraving, French water coloring 
eparkling metallic, gold and silver effects, panelling and 
bordering. Sells for $1.00, costs you 50c. Easily soldinspare 
time. Write immediately for particulars and free samples 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St., Dept, 85, Boston, Mass. 
























































Brief Reviews of 


Current Pictures 
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CROOKS CAN’T WIN—FBO.—Good celluloid 
gone haywire. Will someone please stop the film 
crime wave? (August.) 

CUPID’S KNOCKOUT—Hercules.—Just a fair- 
to-middling comedy, for ee when you have 
nothing bettertodo. (April.) 

*CZAR IVAN THE TERRIBLE—Sovkino. — A 
really great picture, made in Russia that, in acting 
ind technical excellence, never has been surpassed. A 
marvellous performance by L. M. Leonidoff. If this 
comes your way, don’t missit. (A pril.) 

DANGER PATROL, THE — Rayart. —A big 
wholesome, fresh air drama of the Northwest with 
three rousing murders. (July.) 

DANGER RIDER, THE—Universal.—There’s a 
saving dash of originality in the plot of this Hoot 
Gibson Western. (July.) 

DAWN—Herbert Wilcox.—An English production 
that gives a fair and impartial presentation of the 
Edith Cavell case. (August.) 

DESERT BRIDE, THE — Columbia. — Betty 
Compson, as a Parisian beauty, raises havoc in the 
Foreign Legion. (August.) 

DESERT PIRATE, THE—FBO.—Filled with the 
usual clap-trap of the orthodox Western but made 
bearable by a plot with some originality and the 
charming presence of little Frankie Darrow. (May.) 

DETECTIVES — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — Karl 
Dane and George K. Arthur in a collection of gags— 
and some of them are not exactly spotless. (July.) 

DEVIL’S CAGE, THE—Chadwick. —No_ use 
bothering your pretty little head about the incon- 
sistencies of a plot like this. (June.) 

DEVIL’S SKIPPER, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.—Lots 
of meat in this picture, what with slave ships, piracy, 
mutiny and revenge. Also a remarkable performance 
by Belle Bennett. (May.) 


DEVIL’S TRADEMARK, THE—FBO.—Aggra- 
vating bunk. (Sepiember.) 

DIAMOND HANDCUFFS — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Weird story, in three episodes, about the 
curse of a diamond, probably written about the sup- 
posed curse of the famous Hope diamond. Some fine 
acting by Eleanor Boardman, Lena Malena and 
Conrad Nagel is wasted. (June.) 

DO GENTLEMEN SNORE ?—Roach-M.-G.-M.— 
A short farce turned into a panic by the appearance 


DOG JUSTICE—FBO.—But the story is a cruel 
injustice to Ranger, the canine star. (August.) 

DON’T MARRY — Fox. — An amusing little ro- 
mantic comedy that will please the gals. Gayly 
played by Lois Moran and Neil Hamilton. (July.) 

*DOOMSDAY — Peramount. — Florence Vidor's 
sympathetic and intelligent portraval of a farm 
woman who marries to escape drudgery merits your 
attention. (A pril.) 

*DRAG NET, THE — Paramount. — Vivid and 
swiftly moving underworld story with grade A acting 
by George Bancroft, William Powell and Evelyn 
Brent. (July.) 

*DRESSED TO KILL—Fox.—A tale of the under- 
world that holds your attention every second. It's 
all action and suspense. And splendid work by 
Edmund Lowe, Mary Astor and Ben Bard. Rec- 
ommended. (May.) 

DRUMS OF LOVE—United Artists —D. W. 
Griffith tells the Paolo and Francesca legend, but 
spoils it by changing the locale and by overloading it 
with pageantry. Mary Philbin branches out with 
lots of IT and Don Alvarado gives a good perform- 
ance. (April.) 

DUGAN OF THE DUGOUTS—Anchor.—Gag- 
gingthe Great Waragain. (September.) 

EASY COME, EASY GO—Paramount.—Richard 
Dix as the innocent partner of a crook. A bright, 
fast-moving comedy and Richard’s best in months. 


(June.) 


END OF ST. PETERSBURG, THE—Sovkino.— 
What the Soviet wants you to believe. St. Peters- 
burg destroyed by trick camera angles. (August.) 

ESCAPE, THE—Fox.—An ancient melodrama 
that should have been allowed to rest in peace. With 
Virginia Valli and William Russell. (May.) 

EXCESS BAGGAGE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Vivid and realistic picture of stage life. See it. 
(August.) 

FAITHLESS LOVER, THE—Krelbar.—The dam 
bursts again. But aside from that, this is just a lot 
of mediocre celluloid. (May.) 

FALLEN ANGELS—Universal.—Norman Kerry 
drags through some gloomy doings in the réle of a 
man who must play dead. Interesting but hardly 
cheerful. (May.) 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 136] 











of a real, live sorilla. (August.) 

your evening’s entertainment. 

Page 

A Bit of Heaven—Excellent.......... 124 
Alias Jimmy Valentine—M.-G.-M..... 54 
A Masked Angel—Chadwick......... 124 
A Single Man—M.-G.-M............ 54 
Bantam Cowboy, The—FBO......... 126 
Beautiful but Dumb—Tiffany-Stahl... 82 
Big Hop, The—Buck Jones.......... 82 
Broadway Daddies—Columbia....... 124 
Burning the Wind—Universal........ 82 
Cameraman, The—M.-G.-M......... 54 
Captain Careless—F BO. . ae 
Cardboard Lover, The—-3-G-M..... 52 
Celebrity—Pathe. Be oh octyl See Wy ctyd hoe 126 
Clearing the Trail—Universal........ 82 
Cloud Dodger, The—Universal....... 126 
Code of the Air—Bischoff............ 125 
i i 126 

Divine Sinner, The—Rayart......... . 126 
Hearts of Men—Anchor............. 82 
Kit Carson—Paramount............. 53 
Lingerie—Tiffany-Stahl.............. 54. 
Lost in the Arctic—Fox....... 7125 
Mating Call, The—Caddo-Paramount. 52 
Midnight Life—Gotham............. 82 
Sound 

Beau Brummels, The—Warners....... 82 
Bookworm, The—Warners........... 82 
Dizzy Diver, The—Paramount-Christie 82 

Down South—Warners. .~........... 82 
In a Music Shoppe—Fitzpatrick-Fox.. 82 
Interview, The—Fox................ 82 
Lucky in Love—Warners............ 82 
Singing Fool, The—Warners.......... 55 





Photoplays Reviewed in the Shadow Stage This Issue 


Save this magazine—Refer to the criticisms before you pick out 


Page 
Modern Mothers—Columbia.........126 
Name the Woman—Columbia........ 126 
Night Watch, The—First National.... 53 
Noah’s Ark—Warners............... 53 
None but the Brave—Fox............ 124 
Oh Kay—First National............. 55 
Old Code, The—Anchor............. 126 
Orphan of the Sage—FBO............ 126 
Out of the Ruins—First National..... 125 
Ransom—Columbia................. 126 
Revenge—United Artists............. 52 
River Woman, The—Gotham........126 
Road House—LOX6 oc oso. cheers ve 125 
Sally’s Shoulders—FBO..............125 
Sawdust Paradise, The—Paramount... 54 
Scarlet Lady, The—Columbia....... 127 
Sin Pown—Pathe ..... 06666065 eee es 126 
Smilin’ Guns—Universal............. 125 
sl DET otal Ke a 024 Ce nN eA an 126 
Thundergod, The—Anchor..........126 
Varsity—Paramount................ 54 
Woman From Moscow, The— 
PAPAIN OWING hos crates nisi x) ieee ees ae 
Wright Idea, The—First National. .... 125 
Pictures 
SON NIING. ok goin ised coven cass 82 
Stories in Song—Warners............ 82 
Terror, The—Warners............... 55 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Universal....... 55 
Whoa—Warnels. «... 6.000. 080s 00. 82 
Wives, Etc.—Warners............... 82 
Women They Talk About—Warners... 55 


Make this your reference list. 
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Want a THRILL ?... 


Fly with 


REED HOWES 
as RUSS FARRELL 


Here’s a kick that will stand your hair on 
end! Take a flight with the daring “Russ 
Farrell” of the Border Patrol. Thrill to the 
chase after air smugglers and sky bandits! 
There is a half hour of high adventure wait- 
ing for you in each of the six pictures in 
this new series of air thrillers. 


Get set for the take-off! Watch for “The 
Sky Ranger.” 




















Produced by CHARLES R. ROGERS 
and HARRY J. BROWN. 


From the famous “RUSS FARRELL” flying 
stories in The American Boy Magazine by 
THOMSON BURTIS. : 


LUPINO LANE COMEDIES 
BIG BOY-JUVENILE COMEDIES 


IDEAL COMEDIES 
with JERRY DREW 


DOROTHY DEVORE COMEDIES CAMEO COMEDIES 


{Jack White Productions}. 


KINOGRAMS 
First among News Reels 





TUXEDO COMEDIES Lyman H. Howe’s 
(Jack White Productions} HODGE-PODGE 


OUR WORLD TODAY=—A Modern Screen Magazine 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc., E. VW. Hammons, President 
Executive Offices: 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 











Friendly Advice from Carolyn Van Wyck 
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Perhaps I do not come under the gen- 

eral classification of “girl. ” For, though 

I am still in my early twenties, Iam two years 

married. And it is my marriage that con- 
stitutes my problem! 

No—Miss Van Wyck! It isn’t the sort of a 
problem that you’re probably thinking. It 
isn’t the sort of problem that the average wife 
has to face. My husband loves me very dearly, 
and he makes a good income, and he is gen- 
erous. And, since we have known each other, 
he hasn’t looked at another woman. He hasn’t 
a single bad habit—not in the regular way of 
speaking. . 

But, oh, Miss Van Wyck, there are times 
when I[ feel that my marriage is about to go 
on the rocks—when I feel that the whole 
thing is a terrible failure. 

You see, we had many beautiful wedding 
gifts. And we moved into a new house and 
furnished it—I think—charmingly. I have 
pretty china, and linen, and rugs and furniture. 
And I love them. I love to dust and polish and 
sweep. I love to keep my house in a perfect 
condition. 

But my husband! He hasn’t been home for 
ten minutes before the order has disappeared 
from almost every room. He gets cigarette 
ashes on the rugs (there is even a hole burned 
in one of them!) and he leaves newspapers on 
the floor, and he throws wet towels in the 
clothes hamper. He sometimes helps me carry 
the dinner dishes out—he would like to dry 
them for me, every evening. But, if I let 
him, I wouldn’t have a dish left. Muddy feet 
and cake crumbs and once (oh, Carolyn, this 
broke my heart!) an ink stain on a drawn work 
table cloth! They mean nothing to him—and 
they are real tragedies to me. 

What on earth shall Ido? We’ve had many 
a sharp quarrel on the subject. My husband 
contends that a house, in which a man is 
uncomfortable, is zot a home. I tell him that 
I will leave him unless he learns to respect my 
pride in my possessions—and my care of, and 
for,them. Last night, after an especially bitter 
scene, my husband went to his club and stayed 
until dawn. And I cried—also until dawn. 
But, though we kissed and made up, over the 
breakfast table, it will all happen again. In 
fact, my husband upset his orange juice when 
he was kissing me! 
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Ou: CAROLYN VAN WYCK: 


© 


On 


Girls’ 


a, Problems . 


Which is more important in mar- 
riage—spiritual or material happi- 
ness? Are you like Craig’s Wife, 
played on the screen by Irene Rich? 
Do you think a neat house is more 
important than a happy home? 
Miss Van Wyck writes about a 
problem that faces every bride 








Home or Husband P 
Is This Month’s Problem 


OR the housewife, who loves her furniture and her home too ardently, 

is in the position of making such a choice. In my answer to Alice’s 
letter—and in “Craig’s Wife,” one of the finest of the current photoplays— 
you will find my opinion and advice on the subject. 

And, although this month’s problem has to do with marriage, don’t 
forget that I am always ready to help you individually upon any other 
matter that has to do with your beauty, health or happiness. 

Letters enclosing self-addressed envelopes I will answer by return mail; 
those without postage will be replied to on the pages of this magazine. 

For information regarding the care of the skin, send a stamped envelope. 
For my booklet on sane reducing methods, send ten cents. 


CAROLYN VAN WYCK. 








Carolyn Van Wyck—please help me if you 
can. For I am very unhappy. ALICE. 


URIOUSLY enough there is a photoplay, 

newly released, that deals—most com- 
pletely—with Alice’s problem. The problem 
which every over-zealous housewife faces. And 
which is far more desperate than a mere 
question of dishes and rugs and linen. 

Alice—go to see “Craig’s Wife’?! And see 
your own emotions come to life, before you, 
on the screen. See—and let what you have 
seen become a real lesson to you! 

For there, in this great picture, is bared the 
soul of a woman who holds her material 
possessions higher and more precious than she 
holds her real spiritual possessions. To her, 
just as to you, Alice, a chair is sacred. And 
a rug is something to be guarded and prized. 
And, in this guarding process, a man’s devotion 
is laid upon the sacrificial altar. 

Alice’s husband is right when he says that a 
house in which a man is uncomfortable—either 
mentally or physically—ceases to be a home to 
that man. For the meanings of home and 
comfort are synonymous. It is to a home that 
the tired heart should turn—for rest and solace 
and peace and content. It is to a home that a 
man—who has been working all day to make 
that home possible!—should come at even- 


time. Should come with the assurance of 
happy smiles, and encouraging words. 

No one, Alice, would blame your husband 
for going to the club—and staying until dawn. 
No one would blame your husband (and you 
mustn’t think me harsh for saying this), noone 
would blame him overmuch for packing his 
trunk and moving to the club! Where ashes 
and newspapers are not paramount issues— 
where table linen and rugs are only furnishings 
that take their appropriate place in the scheme 
of things. 

Of course, any woman can understand your 


point of view. She would be less than human . 


if she didn’t! Any woman who has a pretty 
house—and doesn’t love it—is abnormal. And 
a husband, knowing that his wife loves her 
house, should try to exercise a certain amount 
of care and consideration. Should not ruth- 
lessly destroy beauty—should not be criminally 
negligent. 

But some men—a rather large percentage 
of men—are clumsy in regard to the fittings 
of a home. They do not think in terms of 
hand embroidery and fine lace. Their minds 
are keyed to other matters—just as their hands 
are keyed to the touching of sturdier things 
than china. 

Your husband is willing to help, Alice. He 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 96] 
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FAVOURED PERFUMES 


—IN THE POPULAR PURSE SIZES, 


—uarter ounce 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
Ny 
he most luxurious penfumes of the world 
— the supreme CCT YT fragrances 
which are the favourites of lovely 
women everywhere — are each 
obtainable in the exgur- 
site Little purse sizes 


e, or hand-bag ox tKav- ae 
4 Cy, elling kit — an ador we 
. Qe R able convenience. ner 


1S. 
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° FINESSE OF BEAUTY,, Cf guide to greater loveliness with Coty creations, on request — COTY ine. 7714 Fifth Ave, NY. 
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What woman does not know 

that she is a thousand times 

more attractive when her 

skin is smooth and fresh 
and fair! 








Ve pours elf 


WHAT NO ONE ELSE CAN GIVE 


YOU 


a Beautiful S4iy2 - 


Give YOURSELF the gift you’ve always 
longed for, that no one else can give 
you— 

A beautiful skin! 

Perhaps already you are blessed with 
anaturally good complexion. Start now 
to give it proper care to keep it always 

ne and young looking! 

Or perhaps it grieves you to see your 
skin less lovely than it should be? If 
so, the chances are your trouble is one 
of six common skin defects which, hap- 
pily, are easy to remedy. 

Ice, warm or hot water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap—and just a little 
patience and persistence are all you 


need to gain a beautiful skin. 

Askin specialist gave the prescription 
for this wonderful soap. Wrapped round 
each cake is a booklet with the proper 
treatment for normal skins and special 
treatments for each of these six com- 
mon skin defects: 


Excessive oiliness Sallowness 


Blackh eads 
Blemishes 


Dryness 
Enlarged pores 


Begin, tonight, the treatment that meets 
your need and see what a delightful 
improvement you can bring about with 
even a week or ten days of proper care! 
A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 














lasts a month or six weeks. Get a cake 
today. You will find it at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Dow — the large-size trial set! 


Tue ANDREW JERGENS Co., 
2219 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treatment booklet, 
“4 Skin You Love to Touch,’ and instructions for the 
new complete Woodbury “ Facial.” 

If vou live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 


Co., Limited, 2219 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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. A © 1928 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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GAIN including the Scandinavian. Jeanette Loff was born in Idaho 

and raised in Canada, but her parents were both Danish. As a 

pianist in a small movie theater, she studied screen acting and 
learned what not to do. With a confidence inspired by viewing countless 
horse operas, Jeanette went to Hollywood. She played a very small part in 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin”’—try and find her in it—and was just going back to 
the nickelodeon, when Cecil De Mille discovered her and made her a leading 
woman. In “At Yale” and “Love Over Night” she plays opposite Rod La 
Rocque. Can you see her resemblance to Vilma Banky, Rod's wife? 


ILLIAM BOYD specializes in pictures that portray the adventures of rugged and daring 

gentlemen of the great outdoors. He is usually classified among the newcomers but, as a 

matter of record, Bill Boyd was a handy man around the studios for many, many years. 
Do you know that he played an inconspicuous réle in “The Young Rajah”’ supporting Rudolph 
Valentino? 














HAT a break for Lupe Velez! First Lupe is selected by D. W. Griffith for the leading réle 
in “The Love Song.” Then Irving Berlin is engaged to compose a ballad for Lupe to intro- 
duce to the public by way of the no longer silent screen. And because Lupe has refused 
to allow success to turn her head and because she is witty and generous, all Hollywood wishes her 


luck. 





Y request—Janet Gaynor. Not since the days when Lillian Gish was thrown out, out into 

the storm, in “Way Down East,” have so many tears been shed for a shadow heroine as were 

evoked by Janet in “Seventh Heaven” and “Street Angel.” And not in years has any young- 
ster so captured the hearts, imagination and sympathy of the public—and all without ballyhoo or 
bombast. 











RTHUR LAKE is a stage kid of theatrical parentage. Only twenty-three years old, he 
played in vaudeville and musical comedy nearly all his life, before William Seiter, the 
director, gave him his first chance in the movies in 1925. In “Harold Teen,” he made one of 
the hits of the year. And in “Lilac Time” he plays one of those unforgettable and reputation- 


making “bits.” 








VERAL months ago Puoroprtay published an article about Richard Dix’s narrow escape 
from death. Since then the office has been deluged with solicitous inquiries as to the state 
of Mr. Dix’s health. Richard's himself again, thank you, and is working in ““The Redskin,” 

which, as you may guess, is another story of the vanishing Americans. 
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TRE 


VERY LATEST 


A GOSSARD 
ALL=IN-ONE 


for Cool Days 


A perfect joy — this new, 
complete undercostume 
by Gossard, combining a 
dainty bloomer with a 
foundation garment of 
satin tricot. No more bul- 
kiness at the waistline, no 
extras in the way of un- 
derwear; nothing needed 
but this simple, exquisite- 
ly dainty garment, which 
fits with satin smoothness 
under your frock. 


It’s the new Gossard Tedetite 5428, 
made of satin tricot, showing the 
Parisian uplift line at the bust. The 
attached bloomers are silk tricot, 
and fasten with a single button at 
the side. And this lovely, new, com- 
plete undercostume is only $8.50. 


‘THE H. W. GOSSARD CO., Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, London, Toronto, Sydney, Buenos Aires 


























A New Gossard Tedetite 5428 — Retailing at $8.50. 
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the most beautiful hands, yet she does all her 
own work 

“As I turned from pouring tea, | realized with a 
thrill they were talking about me! 

“*T felt such a happy glow of pride . . . my hands 
used to be my despair! 

‘Now I find it easy to have soft, pretty hands, in 
- spite of dishes to do three times a day. 

“TI discovered that by using Lux for all my dish- 
washing, my hands never became rough or red or 
chapped-looking. With Lux, they are even whiter 
and softer after washing dishes than before!’’ 


ILLIONS of women who do their own work 
now have hands as flawless, as lovely, as if 
they never touched the dishpan! They learned for 
themselves when they used Lux for their fine things, 
how white and smooth the delicate, sparkling Lux 
suds made their hands. So they used Lux for dish- 












‘‘Those few whis- 
pered words made me 
flush with pleasure’’ 









washing too. For 





Lux is soothing to 
even the most sen- 
sitive skin.* It is 
made by a marvelous special process—made whiter 
and thinner and purer than anything else. There is 
no trace of harmful alkali in Lux, nothing to dry up, 
to coarsen the skin, as there is in many soaps— 







whether flakes, chips, or cakes. 


And Lux costs so little! In one of the big pack- 
ages there is enough Lux for 6 weeks’ dishes! So 
little to pay for beautiful hands! 


*Many beauty parlors use Lux suds in manicuring the nails to keep the 
hands smooth and white. 


Lux keeps lovely 
the hands that wash dishes 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The National Guide 


BOUT the worst thing that 
could happen to pictures at 
this time would be to get 
messed up in politics. Mayor Jimmy 
Walker—it is unnecessary to say, 
of New York—took a rap at a couple 
of well known headmen of the Cali- 
fornia end of the industry who are 
ambitious politically and _ socially, 
and told them to mind their own business. 
He was dead right. Such activity is going to 
make national censorship a party issue, and it 
would be the most natural thing in the world 
for Canon Chase and his holy racketeers to 
throw this in with all their other rubbish as an 
argument for Federal control. 


HE truth of the matter is that the political 

activities of these two executives do not 
amount to a row of dull pins. One of them, by 
collecting money from the picture colony for the 
state Republican Committee of California, 
boosted himself into a job as state highway 
commissioner. The other got himself fixed up 
with a badge as a delegate to the convention at 
Kansas City where he was lost in a picture so 
big that his publicity men could not get him a 
line in the Kansas City papers. 

This was the fellow who visited Coolidge at 
the White House six months ago, accompanied 
by a battery of photographers, and came out 
so flattered at being received that he imme- 
diately announced to the waiting world that 
the picture industry had gone hook, line, and 
sinker for Coolidge. 












to Motion Pictures 


(TRADE MARK) 


PHO TOPLAY 


October, 1928 


Close-Ups ana Long-Shots 


By James R. Quirk 


ATER came news reports of an 

aerial journey, plus the wife and 
kiddies, to the home of the Repub- 
lican candidate, although the reports 
neglected to describe Hoover’s eager 
rush out onto the front lawn to em- 
brace the visitors. In fact, the re- 
ports left considerable doubt whether 
they got into the house at all. 

Perhaps one of these film chaps is ambitious 
to go back home as the first official American 
diplomatic representative to Soviet Russia. 
But that is a dream sequence that will die on 
the cutting room floor. 

We suggest that they cut out the dreams of 
diplomatic glory and attend to what the 
country needs more than new politicians—good 
motion pictures, minus noise effects. 


THE finest and hottest shot of sound phi- 

losophy that ever came out of Hollywood 
was uttered by Roscoe ‘“Fatty’’ Arbuckle 
recently. 

Roscoe and a group of friends were sitting 
around a cafe table and the conversation fell on 
gin. 

‘‘Gin?” said one of the crowd, cracking wise. 
“What's gin?” 

‘Gin is what you and I were buying when 
Ruth Roland was buying real estate,’’ answered 
Fatty. 

Poor, jolly Fatty. 
thing about the wages of gin! 

Nothing can add to the punch of that one 
great line. It says everything there is to say 
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He should know some- 





about the joys and heartbreaks of the petted children 
of the Gold Coast. 


NEVER believed the plump comedian guilty of the 

death of the girl that brought about his downfall, 
and I hope that seven years of punishment, shame and 
abuse will mark the end of his bad luck. 


HE whole world is talking talkies. 
The fans are listening to their favorites’ voices 
like kids at their first Punch and Judy. 

The film makers are hysterical over plans for new 
audible movies, and the actors are practicing scales and 
having their voices renovated. 

The signs on Broadway now read—** Moonlight and 
Roses—A Talking Picture.’’ The talkies have swept 
the Main Stem. 

Seemingly, the silent drama has forgotten it was ever 
silent. 

Some of us are bitterly disappointed in the talkies so 
far. Some of us are going haywire and screaming that 
they have kicked all quiet films out of the back door. 
Neither is true nor just. 

Right now talking pictures are getting fat on their 
novelty. They need a lot of development, technically 
and on the human side. But they are here to stick, and 
their flood can’t be stopped any more than Niagara 
can be dammed with a toothpick. 

It’s up to us to sit tight, cross our fingers and let the 


scientists tinker. 


ROM the motion picture business has gone a fine 

character, a splendid showman, a gentleman, and a 
philosopher. Richard A. Rowland, erstwhile produc- 
tion manager of the First National and formerly presi- 
dent of the old Metro Company, has left the business to 
devote himself to the development of his own interests, 
and travel. 

At forty-seven he has accumulated several millions 
and life, he says, is too short and sweet to waste it all in 
the worry and uncertainty of motion picture produc- 
tion. 

One thing few people know, and that is that Rowland, 
not content with becoming a millionaire himself, kept 
on until everyone who was near and dear to him was 
fixed for life also. 

There are few enough men of Rowland’s type in any 
business. 


ANON WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE, D. D.— 

professional reformer, bitter enemy of the motion 
picture and the pop-gun of Brooklyn, N. Y.—is in 
again. 

This time he has made Representative Hudson the 
goat. That gentleman has introduced in Congress 
another bill designed to hamstring the photoplay. 

Canon Chase’s new bill attempts to label the picture 
industry a public utility, and so bring it under the guns 
of the federal government, with regulatory powers. 
Simply the old demon National Censorship being 
dragged in the back door with phony whiskers on. 
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HAT rubbish! Pictures can’t be turned on like 
the gas or switched off like the lights. There is 
some difference between a public utility and a mighty 
form of public entertainment. One feeds the body— 
the other the spirit. The time hasn’t come yet when 
government can push a button and make the soul jump. 
This is nothing to get fretted about. Dr. Chase must 
do something to justify the contributions of deluded 
people to his reform racket. 
Poor old Canon Chase! They'll laugh this bill out of 
Congress, just as they’ve snickered off all the rest! 


ITH this issue we commence publication of ‘‘The 
Studio Murder Mystery,” by the Edingtons. 

You'll find that this new story is not only a red-hot 
thriller. We feel that no informative article on the lots 
and their people ever gave a truer picture of life in the 
film studios. 

The authors know their Hollywood and they know 
how to word-paint the film city in true and flaming 
colors for their readers. 

Two treats for the price of one—a mystery yarn that 
will raise your back hair and an engrossing, authentic 
word picture of life and work on the arc lit stages. 


ENRY L. MENCKEN and other prophets say 

that the future talent of the movies will be de- 
veloped in the amateur field. A noted director tells me 
that he is looking for his cameramen and technical staff 
in the ranks of the amateurs. 

In some respects, the Amateur Movie Contest re- 
cently conducted by PHOTOPLAY is the most important 
and far-reaching achievement ever accomplished by 
this magazine. It was the first contest of its kind ever 
held; PHOTOPLAY is mighty proud to say that this was 
the first national magazine ever to establish a depart- 
ment for movie amateurs. 


T a party at my home I showed the prize-winning 

film of the 35 mm. division, ‘And How!” It was 
produced by Russell T. Ervin and the Motion Picture 
Club of the Oranges. Frankly,some of the movie people 
present thought that they were going to be amused by 
its crudities. But before the last scene had faded from 
the screen, Winfield R. Sheehan, general manager of 
the Fox Company, turned to me and said, ‘‘I want that 
boy.” 

Two other producers present also wanted the services 
of Mr. Ervin, but Winnie Sheehan happened to act 
first. He got him on a five-year contract and sent him 
to Hollywood. 


LSEWHERE in this issue you will find the rules of 

the next Amateur Movie Contest. Whether or not 
you are a maker of amateur movies I want you to read 
about this contest, because out. of it may come the 
Griffith, De Mille or Von Stroheim of the year after 
next. 

PHOTOPLAY is going to show the twenty best films 
of its second Amateur Contest to every prominent pro- 
ducer in this country. It is going to do this, not only 
as a help and encouragement to the amateurs, but as a 
service to the producers. 














WHY 
Wo men 
Love 


1amonds 


as revealed 


by 
Peggy Joyce 


ONE of the four main reasons why women love 
diamonds was responsible for my purchase 
last January of a diamond for the record price 
of three hundred thousand dollars. 

The four reasons are: 


1. Vanity. 

2. The desire to make other women envious. 
3. Sentiment. 

4. Investment. 


The last reason entered into my calculations a bit, of course. 
In these days of erratic stock movements it gives one a secure 
feeling to know that a small piece of carbon in a safe-deposit 
drawer represents nearly a third of a million dollars. Perhaps 
the real reason, too, could be catalogued under the heading of 
“vanity,” although it was something bigger than that. 

The diamond in question, one of the five purest large dia- 
monds in the world, was discovered only a few years ago in 
South Africa. Its discovery was an event of first magnitude in 
the diamond world, for no such stone had been found for more 
than a century. It was larger than the Kohinoor and experts 
pronounced it unique because of its unusual pu- 
rity compared to its weight. 

When it had been cut in Amsterdam it was 
found to be a gem among gems, one fit to be the 
primest star of an emperor’s crown. 

But there were no more emperors, and the liv- 
ing kings could not afford diamonds—not even 
King George of England, who had just volunta- 
rily reduced his exchequer to set an example to his 
people. 

When the diamond arrived in Hatton Garden, 
London, jewelers from all over the world made 
special trips to see it. The most famous experts 
from Paris, New York and Madrid weighed, 
tested and found it flawless. 








Here is Peggy’s dia- 





International Newsreel Photo 


Peggy Hopkins Joyce, wearing the $300,000 dia- 

mond, larger than the Kohinoor and one of the five 

purest large diamonds in the world. Its discovery, 

a few years ago in South Africa, was an event of the 
first magnitude in the diamond world 


rajah, who offered in exchange a celebrated emerald pendant 
and a star of diamonds and rubies, and a well-known Fifth 
Avenue jeweler, who offered cash. The American won and 
himself went to London to take possession of the jewel and 
carry it preciously home. 


HAD been a client of this particular jewelry firm for years. 

One day the head of the firm called me on the telephone. 

““We have something exceptionally interesting to show you, 
Miss Joyce,” he said. 

I visited the shop and, with an air of mystery, was ushered 
into a private office. And there, on a table, 
in a black-velvet-lined ecrin, was the largest 
diamond I had ever seen. 

Precious stones have always held an infinite 
appeal to me because of their beauty, the beauty 
that is another name for cold, deathless purity. 

This stone was frightening in its beauty. It 
lay there alone, a tiny thing, yet dominating the 
somber room and all of usinit. It made me gasp. 

Mr. Black (for there can be no harm in men- 
tioning now the name of the gentleman who was 
showing me the jewel) smiled. 

“What do you think of it, Miss Joyce?” he 
asked. 

“TI have never seen anything anywhere like 


The purchaser was a syndicate of London mond, actual size. it,” I answered, truthfully. ; 
jewelers and this syndicate, after an appropriate Its weight is 127 And at that moment there entered in me a wild 
time for exhibition, offered the jewel for sale. carats. Peggy bought idea: J must possess this stone! No other woman 


There were only two bidders—an Indian maha- 


it last January 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 ] 
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should wear it. 















CHAPTER I. 


IBILANT whisperings around 

the sides of the great stages! 

The slithering splash of drain- 
age from the roofs! Strange, weird 
shapes, forming themselves out of 
the billows of dripping fog; hud- 
dling in Behemothan groups in 
corners of the studio lot. The 
skeletons of “‘dead”’ sets, clothed 
in flowing veils of gray; dim hulks 















Yvonne Beaumont — the piquant 
little Parisienne leading woman of 
Superior Firms. She is liked for 
the cheery friendliness of her chat- 
ter, for her gay impulses. And she 
is loved by Billy West, assistant to 
the famous director, Franz Seibert 











The most thrilling Detective 
story of recent years. PHoToPLAy 
offers $3,000 for the best solu- 
tions to this fascinating tale of 
Hollywood 


holding mystery, changing form with the ever-eddying mists 
enveloping them. 

Dank expectancy in the night of deeds too dark for daylight 
doing! Cold, wet fingers of mist, creeping down the spine. . .. 

Lannigan, night watchman of Superior Films, clumping sud- 
denly out of the ghostly void; shivering down into his great 
coat collar; pulling off his hat to slap away the moisture 
accumulated there— 

“Sure, ’tis a foine night fora murther! Ye can’t see through 
it no more than the divil’s heart, Mac!” 

“There’s certain to be many a man killed tonight, that’s a 
fact, Lannigan!” agreed the gateman. “Take a look out there! 
Wet—slippery as a greased slide, but they keep on breaking 
the limit as they always do around midnight!” 

The two men gazed somberly out upon the boulevard. The 
street light across from the studio entrance made but a sullen 
and short illumination. Below it gleamed the black wetness 
of the road, and upon the road was the constant singing hum 
of wet wheels. Cars, filled with midnight roisterers from the 
beach clubs, speeding by... . 
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1. Nineteen prizes, totalling $3,000, are offered for 
the best solutions to the thrilling serial, “The Studio 
Murder Mystery.” This story will appear in PHOTOPLAY 
in eight installments, starting with the October, 1928, 
issue and concluding with the May, 1929, issue. After 
the appearance of the March, 1929, number, on February 
15th, 1929, solutions to the mystery may be submitted 
but not before that date. All solutions must be received 
by PuHotopiay before midnight of March 10th, 1929, 
to receive consideration. The final installments of 
The Studio Murder Mystery,” printed in the April, 1929, 
and May, 1929, issues, will solve the mystery. The full 
list of winners will be announced as soon after the close 
of the contest as possible. 


2. Awards will be made according to the accuracy of 
contestants in foretelling the real solution to ‘“‘ The Studio 
Murder Mystery” as worked out by the authors, the 
Edingtons. Literary merit will not count. The awards 
will be made wholly upon the detective ability of con- 
testants in working out the mystery, explaining how the 
crime was committed, giving the reasons and naming 
the real murderer. 

3. Solutions must be written in 200 words or less. 





Rules for Studio Murder Mystery Solutions 






They must be typewritten on one side of a sheet of paper 
and contestant’s name and address must be typed on 
the upper left hand corner. 

4. The nineteen prizes will be awarded as follows: 


Pitst Prise... . «0... 2ssaser. 
Second Prize................. 500 
(90 re 350 
a 150 
Five prizes of $100........... 500 
Ten prizes of $50............. 500 


In the event that two or more contestants tie for 
any award, duplicate prizes will go to each contestant. 

5. All solutions must be addressed to The Studio 
Murder Mystery Editor, PHoTopLay, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

6. No solutions will be returned to contestants. No 
inquiries regarding this contest will be answered. Failure 
to fulfill every rule will invalidate your solution. The 
contest is open to everyone except employees of PHoTo- 
PLAY and members of their families. It is not necessary 
to be a subscriber or even a purchaser of a single copy 
of PHotropLay. You can consult copies in public 
libraries, if you wish. 
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*“Domn fools!” said the Irishman. 
“Aye!” agreed MacDougal quietly. Then: 
“‘Seibert’s working late tonight,’’ he added. 
“Yep! Cursing and bellowing to beat the Dutch, same as usual, at that 


The Scotchman shrugged indifferently. What he thought about motio 
directors and their actors, he did not express. 

A car slipped up with its nose almost against the iron gates. A girl, s 
fresh and lovely, leaned out, 

‘“Oh, Meestair Mac! Eef you please!” she called. 

“Right, Miss,” and the gateman stepped quickly to his duty. 


? 
° 


the fraid to go out alone to the car, so late. . . 


was a questioning tone that brought a quick explanation. 

“You wondair why Yvonne comes so late, eh?” She laughed up into 
forcing the man to meet her careless mood. 

“Well, I will tell you a secret. I am veree naughty! I say I will have 
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The EDINGTONS C. A. BRYSON 


his, whin I come by just now! I tell ye, Mac, if I was that young Hardell . . . rotten 
as he is, the dirty bum . . . I’d see Seibert in H—— before I'd take his dirty talk!” 


“‘T would like so much to drive into the lot, tonight, Meestair Mac. Me, I am 


“Certainly, Miss Beaumont. You’ll find lots of parking room. There’s no one 
but Seibert working tonight,” smiled the gateman, but beneath his courteous answer 


script for that next picture I make, all read by tomorrow for Meestair Rosey! What 
you think Ido? Igo home and go to bed, and go straight tosleep . . . likethis .. .” 
and she squeezed her eyelids tightly together so that their heavily mascaraed lashes 


ated 


heavy of 


n picture 


tartlingly 


his eyes, 


that new 


The diagram of 
the Superior lot, 
as shown in the 
Los Angeles news- 
papers after the 
strange murder. 
Hardell’s body 
was found on 
Stage Six, on the 
spot indicated by 
the cross. Save 
this diagram. It 
may help you 
solve the crime 


URDER 
YS TERY 


By Illustr 





Franz Seibert — the star di- 
rector of Superior Films. A 
Hollywood invader from 
abroad. Seibert brooked no 
interference, he took his time 
with his films and put his 
whole being into them. His 
idiosyncrasies were the talk 
of the film world 
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pricked into the soft skin of her 
cheek. Opening her eyes swiftly 
in mock dismay, she continued, 

“T wake up! I remember! 
Quick I jump into the car, and 
come out here. I know the nice 
beeg Meestair Mac is here, and 
Iam not afraid! NowI goupto 
my dressing room and get that 
picture script... .” 


““TUST a minute, Miss Beau- 
mont, I will turn on the cor- 
ridor lights. . . .” 

“Non! The gate you must 
watch. Anyway, Me, I have the 
cat’s eyes in the dark!” 

She waved her hand to him 
as she ran lightly up the stairs 
of the nearby building which 
housed the dressing rooms — 
the men’s on the first floor, the 
women’s above. The gateman 
looked after her a moment, his 
brow thoughtful. Then he went 
into his little office beside the 
gate and bent over his time sheet. 

“Vvonne Beaumont. In at 
11:23 P.M.” he wrote there. 
When he looked again in the 
direction of the dressing rooms 
a light had been put on in the 
room he knew to be the pretty 
little French leading woman’s. 
He liked the cheery friendliness 
of her chatter, but just now he 
wondered if it were absolutely 
truthful! He knew that motion 
picture folk have queer ways... 
that night and day are the same 
to them .. . that impulses are 
usually obeyed, no matter what 
conventions they seem to break. 
And yet... 


. EY, Mac! Open up!” 

The gateman recognized 
the voice of Billy West, Seibert’s 
assistant director, and he has- 
tened to the gate. 

The young man he let in 
slipped into his office, and im- 
mediately set about lighting a 
cigarette. 

“Beastly fog, Mac. Didn’t 
dare take a hand off the wheel 
to light up, and couldn’t have 
got a smoke going, with all the 
wet blowing in the window, if I had. . .” he said, puffing 
vigorously. Then, 

“Seibert still working?” he asked. It was significant of the 
director of whom he spoke, that his assistant did not give 
him the familiar ‘“‘chief,” in referring to him. People did not 
drop into these little comradely ways with Franz Seibert. 

“T expect so. I haven’t marked him out yet,” said the 
gateman, answering his query. 

“Damn!” said the young man heartily. ‘I left my script 
book on the set, and I’ve got to have it tonight. We’re finish- 
ing tomorrow, and that means H—— to pay, and sixteen 
new props and ideas he’ll get at the eleventh hour! I’ve got 
to out-figure that bozo some way, and I sure need that book!” 

“Tough luck,” sympathized the gateman dryly. It was a 
well-known fact that there were times when the famous di- 
rector preferred to work alone, and at such times no member 
of his crew, even his assistant, dared venture on his set. This 
was one of these times, for West had not been called by Seibert 
that night. 

“Well, I’ll hang around until he gets through,” said West, 
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and turning up his coat collar, the young man went out of the 
little office and disappeared in the grayness. _ 

MacDougal’s keen eyes had not missed West’s seemingly 
idle glance at the time sheet, nor had his intelligence accepted 
the cigarette story. Yet in a way, the arrival of the young 
assistant director eased his mind. West was known to be head 
over heels in love with Yvonne Beaumont. 


“OME silly love business, despite all the talk about scripts, 
and he’s followed her out here,’’ he told himself, and marked 
Billy West in at 11:40 P.M. 

Twenty-five minutes later Lannigan appeared again out of 
the mist. 

‘Sure, Mac, this do be the divil’s own night, and no mis- 
take! I could swear by the Holy Saints that there be spooks 
about! I saw one the now, skitterin’ across the lawn. .. .” 

“Nonsense, man!” exclaimed MacDougal. ‘‘ You’ve sharp 
eyes to see anything on a night like this, Lannigan!”’ 

The little Irishman did not like his tone, and he showed 
immediate resentment. 





Test it on this story and win $3,000 


‘‘ And, if it wasn’t a night like this, Scot MacDougal,” said 
he significantly, pushing his face up close to the other, and 
peering sharply at him, “I’d swear by the Holy Saints ’twas 
a woman’s figger I seen just now! A leetle lady, she was, and 
runnin’ in the direction of Hardell’s dressing room! Now 
phwat d’ye think of that, Scot MacDougal!” 

There was a double meaning in the words, calculated to 
come close to home with the gateman. Yet peer sharply as he 
might, Lannigan could detect no flicker of uneasiness in the 
steady gaze of the level eyes above him. 

After a moment MacDougal slowly removed his pipe, and 
replied calmly. 


“PT*HERE’S no woman come on the lot tonight, except Miss 

Beaumont, who’s up in her room reading her new script. 
Furthermore, there’s no other woman on the lot at all, save 
the nurse in the hospital vonder! And I don’t hold with 
your idea about spooks, Lannigan! The wind and the fog 
make queer shapes sometimes, and a man’s imagination puts 
life in them! That’s all there is to that.” 


“He’s supposed to be 
dead, you know,”’ explained 
the office boy, indicating 
the sprawling ‘‘dummy’’ on 
Stage Six. ‘‘Can’t tell the 
difference, can you?”’’ 

**Are you sure? ... it’s 
not a real man?’’ whispered 
the girl. 

‘“**Course it’s not real!’’ 
laughed the boy. ‘‘Go and 
feel of him! He’s only wax 
and saw-dust!”’ 

The girl stretched her 
hand out to the pale face. 
“Daddy! Daddy!’’ she 
screamed. “It’s a man! 
It’s a man! Oh... let’s 

get out of here!”’ 


“All right, MacDougal, have 
it your way. But maybe now 
you'll be explainin’ this to me. 
As I was crossin’ the lawn to 
Stage Six, that same where 
Seibert is workin’, the lights 
wint out! Not only thim on the 
stage, which same Seibert might 
have put out himself, but the 
big arc standin’ between the 
stage and the dressin’ rooms, 
which same has to be shut off 
in the dynamo room! Simul- 
taneous, out of the bushes in 
the garden on the West side, 
comes a black figger, and makes 
a sneak for the side entrance of 
the stage. I keeps on goin’ to- 
wards the stage, thinkin’ to find 
out what ails the lights, and 
meet the intruder likewise, but 
whin me foot strikes the gravel 
on the path alongside, that divil 
of a Seibert hears me, and yells 
out like a roarin’ bull fer me not 
to step foot on the stage! I 
yells back the same polite way 
that the lights are out. He howls 
that he ain’t blind, and that he 
don’t need thim any more, and 
to let him alone! The domn 
fool acts like a man with the 
plague whin he’s got his mind 
on his directin’ . . . so, heream 
I, waitin’ his highness’ pleasure 
to fix thim lights. Also, mean- 
whilst this black figger I seen is 

most likely denudin’ the stage!” 
MacDougal laughed heartily, and slapped the little Irishman 
on the back. 


“TO ASE your mind, Lannigan. That ‘black figger’ was Billy 
West, who’s been waiting a chance to slip on the set and 
get his script book, which he forgot and returned for a while 
”? 
a ae ; 
‘And a foine director, I call it, that won’t let his own assist- 
ant near him, so that he has to go snoopin’ around like a domn 


sneak!” broke in Lannigan disgustedly. Then he added 
triumphantly: 

“Ve haven’t explained the why that ‘arc’ wint out, simul- 
taneous with the lights on the stage!”’ 

‘The lamp probably burned out. They do, you know,” said 
MacDougal dryly, ‘‘and it happened that Seibert finished at 
the same time, and turned off the stage lights. Nothing super- 
natural in that, man!” 

‘Just the same, I tell you I feel it in me bones that there’s 
strange happenin’s on foot tonight!’ muttered Lannigan. 
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$3,000 reward tf you solve the 


CAR slipped through the entrance of the Superior Films studio. 
A girl, startlingly fresh and lovely, leaned out. 
““Oh, Meestair Mac! Eef you please!’’ she called. ‘I would 
like so much to drive into the lot tonight, Meestair Mac.”’ 
“Certainly, Miss Beaumont,”’ responded the gateman. ‘You'll find lots 
of parking room. There’s no one but Seibert working tonight.”’ 
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murder mystery that shoor Hollywood 


“Sure, I’ve a mind to go on that stage, Seibert 
or no Seibert!” 

“Bide a while, man! You know Seibert!” 

“Sure... [know him,” the night watchman 
was forced to agree. “Sure, I know the likes o’ 
him,”’ and he spat noisily into the gravel drive. 
Hardly had he done so when a car loomed silently 
out of the murk. The gateman jumped to the 
heavy iron barriers, and swung them open. 

” OODNIGHT, men,” said the man at the them. 

wheel, and as the car slipped through the 
entrance, the other occupant of the front seat 
raised his hand towards his hat in a farewell ges- 
ture, and called: 

“It's a great life, if you don’t weaken . . . eh, fellows?” 

Was there a sinister, chuckling undertone in the voice? 
There must have been something arresting, for both Lan- 
nigan and MacDougal found themselves staring intently 
after the car, and not answering. Then Lannigan shook 
himself shiveringly down into his collar. 

“Sure, it’s surprisin’ he’d condescend to speak to the likes of 
us... ‘men’,”’ heremarked sarcastically. 

“cc Who?” 

““Who? Who but Seibert himself! Did ve ivver know him 
to bid a man goodnight afore? But he nivver gets anywheres 
with that high and mighty air with me. Nosirree! I just look 
meek as Moses, and think murther in me heart! Domn his 
hide!” and again Lannigan spat. 

The gateman stepped into his office and made two entries: 

“Franz Seibert and Dwight Hardell, out at 12:17 A. M.” 

Lannigan stuck his head in the door. 

“Sure, Mac, ’twad be a hard master ’twad deny a mon a cup 
o’ coffee a night like this! Step across wid me now to the lunch 
room. Ye can eat a bit o’ pie, and keep your eye on the gate, 
easy!”’ 

“Thought you were going to see to that light?” 

“Domn the light. ’Twill keep till me next round.” 


HERE were ten of the mammoth white stages that marked 

Superior Films as one of the outstanding organizations in 
the picture world. Between these stages, and at other inter- 
vals throughout the vast property, powerful lights were kept 
burning all night, against possible thieves or intruders. Even 
so, there were spaces where the illumination did not reach, and 
where the decorative shrubbery cast concealing shadows, for 
Superior Films was also noted for its beautifully landscaped 


Dwight Hardell — the 
leading Superior Films 
player who was the vic- 
tim of the strange mur- 
der. Popular to the 
public, Hardell was dis- 
liked — and even hated 
—by his associates. 
The reasons? Study 
They may help 
you solve the murder 

and win $3,000 


Abraham Rosenthal — the 
head of Superior Films. He 
believes in Art—up toa point. 
Emotional, shrewd, kindly. 
His fortune seems on the 
verge of being swept away by 
the scandal of the murder of 
Stage Six, for the public al- 
ways believes the worst of film 
folk 
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grounds. On nights of the heavy fog that sometimes swept in 
from the ocean, these areas of shadow were enlarged. On this 
particular foggy night, chance and a criminal became co- 
conspirators. The arc at the east end of Stage Six burned out, 
and remained out until Lannigan’snextround . . . andthereby, 
as the saying is, hangs a tale. 


T was as Lannigan was going towards the store room for the 

new lamp, that the superstitious Irish heart of him was made 
to leap convulsively in his thin chest. A high, thin scream split 
the air. It might have been a woman’s terror-stricken cry. 
It might have been the miserable moan of a tomcatting feline. 
It might have been, as Lannigan muttered as he crossed him- 
self, ‘a banshee!” Very likely it might have been a banshee, 
for banshees are said to wail the passing of the dead! 


CHAPTER II. 


HE Southern California sun glowed down warmly upon 

the grounds of Superior Films. It was refracted brilliantly 
from the white gleaming sides of the great stages. It made the 
mist-soaked grass to sparkle as with a million emeralds. It 
took thirstily back towards itself the moisture that had 
drenched all things the night before. 

The young lady from Kansas clutched her father’s arm in 
ecstatic anticipation as they waited to see if the letter a friend 
had given them to one of the executives of the studio, would be 
the magical “‘Open Sesame!’ which would admit them to these 
exciting and enchanting realms. Finally, in charge of an 
utterly blasé office boy, they went down the long gravelled 
paths skirting the ten big stages. 

Never in her wildest dreams had the flapper from Kansas 
visualized such beauty, for the extravagance of colors and 
materials used in motion picture sets is not conveyed to the 
audience from the screen. 

She stood with hands clasped and eyes wide and entranced, 
before the exotic loveliness of a star’s bedroom 
set. Gauze curtains, embroidered in crystal 
and gold, swayed gently under her reverent 
little hand as she touched them to enter. Gold 
satin, of an undulant sheen, such asshe had not 
dreamed could be put into human weaving, 
draped the bed .. . trailed off its end like 
a woman’s gown, and finally came to rest in a 
swirled pool of crystal beads, on a floor that 
was paved with gold and set with jewels. 

The beauty-worshipping little soul of her 
was hushed before [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 ] 
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Whose Heart iS 








Those love scenes be- 
tween Norma _  Tal- 
madge and Gilbert 
Roland, the ‘young 
Mexican, are not en- 
tirely make-believe. 
No director has to 
stand on the side- 
lines and urge them 
to put more feeling 
into their work 


Joan Crawford and 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr., 
admit that they are 
engaged. But Holly- 
wood insists that the 
narrow diamond 
circlet on Joan’s left 
hand looks like a 
wedding ring. This 
romance has thrived 
on opposition 
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Proving that all 


* 


the romances of 


* 


those who care 





for each other in 
a Big Way are 
not played be- 
fore the camera 


HIS story should be called 
Cupid’s Guide to Hollywood, or 
What Every Head - Waiter 
Knows. 

Hollywood’s mission is to divert the 
rest of the world with romance; it is the 
only city whose principal industry is 
love-making. Love, to Hollywood, is 
what steel is to Bethlehem, Pa. And if 
you think the natives do not patronize 
the home industry, you don’t know 
your California. 

The romances of Hollywood, like its 
pictures, are divided into three classes. 
There are the super-special epics and 
program romances, and bum talkies. 
The super-specials are the romances in 
which the participants care about each 
other in a Big Way. The program 
affairs are those in which the young 
things go to parties and dances to- 
gether and may or may not stray to the 
altar. The talkies are just that. 

Before we get to mentioning the 
names of those who are feverish about 
each other, just one little word of warn- 
ing: Love’s Time-table in Hollywood is 
subject to change without notice. 

At this moment, Norma Talmadge 
and Gilbert Roland are seen every place 
together, and Norma and her husband, 
Joseph Schenck, the millionaire pro- 
ducer, being practically separated, they 
make no attempt to hide their affection 
for one another. But shush! You 
mustn’t talk about it. Norma is a big 
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star. She is married to a big producer. It’s all a secret; such 
a secret, in fact, that fans out in Squirrel Hollow write to 
PuHOTOPLAY to ask how the affair is progressing. 

Norma and Gilbert care for each other in a big way and those 
love scenes on the screen are the real thing. Will Norma and 
Joe Schenck get a divorce? Will Norma leave pictures? What 
will Gilbert Roland do? Hollywood has consumed four 
hundred and twenty-five years of its expensive time agitating 
the question of Norma’s idea of her future activities. Conversa- 
tion on the subject has delayed more big productions than all 
the supervisors of the film colony. 

Second in romantic interest come Edwin Carewe and Dolores 
Del Rio. Miss Del Rio is now safely divorced from her husband, 
Jaime. 

In advertisements printed in film trade journals, Mr. Carewe 





Divorce in haste and repent at leisure. Marie 

Prevost regretted the interlocutory decree that 

separated her from her husband, Kenneth Har- 

lan. Now both Marie and Kenneth are in the odd 

position of imploring the judge not to make it 
final 











International Newsreel 


Edwin Carewe discovered Dolores Del Rio. Mr. 

Del Rio has been cut from the picture, via the 

divorce court. Now will the Pupil marry the 

Master? Will that location trip to Europe be 
turned into a honeymoon? 


and Miss Del Rio have shared the same space. Theatrical 
circles recognize this form of devotion as almost as binding as 
an engagement ring. In these advertisements, Mr. Carewe 
figures as ‘“‘The Master,” “The Svengali,” and Miss Del Rio 
as ‘‘The Pupil.’”? Would Newport, Bar Harbor or Coney 
Island herald an attachment in such a practical, straight- 
forward manner? 

Mr. Carewe and Miss Del Rio have gone to Europe, all 
alone save for thirty-eight trunks, a maid and a chaperon. 

Is Mary Akin Carewe, ex-wife of the gray-haired hero, 
pining away in solitude? She is not; she is going places with 
Jerry Miley. There are more broken homes than broken 
hearts in Hollywood. 

Last year’s Tristan and Isolde, John Gilbert and Greta 
Garbo, have reached the stage when love has ripened into 
friendship. They go places together, they play tennis, they 
like to work together. But marry? No; Greta places too 
high a value on her career. 

And what’s the Great Lover doing these days? We mean, 
of course, Charlie Chaplin. Love has not been kind to 
Charlie; it has brought him grey hairs and alimony. Please 
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Epic, program and talkie romances 


don’t infer that Charlie is elderly; he is old only by 
contrast, if you get what we mean. 

After that divorce from Lita Grey, Chaplin’s faith 
in women reached low ebb. ‘‘I can’t afford to marry 
again,”’ he announced, “‘I’ve only got a million left.” 

Then he met Ruth Taylor. Charles had heard that 
Miss Taylor was a Wampas Baby Star and had 
scoffed, ‘Such silliness!”” He never had seen her on 
the screen. 

But Ruthis young, she has a sense of humor, she has 
a crisp personality. And so she triumphed. At one 
time the little romance threatened to be complicated 
by Lupe Velez. Charlie was interested in Lupe—but 
there was too much competition. 

For once Charlie found himself playing second 
fiddle. The big Mammy sheik from New York, Al 
Jolson, outrushed and outgeneraled the comic. Lupe’s 
affairs are only program romances but they are lively, 
amusing and all in fun. No hearts or contracts are 
broken. 

When a Barrymore loves, then you will find drama. 
Jack went goofy over Dolores Costello and things 
began to happen. The first thing that came to pass 






















Reginald Denny and Betsy Lee, for- 
merly known as ‘‘Bubbles’’ Steifel 
and a newcomer in pictures, will be 
married in November. Reginald is 
now running around Hollywood 
broadcasting the fact that he has 
won the most wonderful girl in the 
world 


Supervisors may be the big bosses on 

the set, but they can’t always tame the 

stars. For five years, Paul Kohner, 

supervisor of Mary Philbin’s pictures, 

has been trying to coax Mary to say 

**yes.’’? Mary finally relented and they’ Il 
be married soon 
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Sue Carol and Nick Stuart in their own little 

comedy drama, ‘‘Prisoners of Love.’’ It is one of 

those hearts and flowers romances. Nick is in 

Europe and how the cable expenses do eat up most 
of the profits from the trip! 


was Papa Maurice’s abrupt departure from the home that 
had sheltered him—off and on—for nearly twenty-five 
years. Maurice couldn’t stand Jack’s courting of his 
beautiful daughter. If Barrymore was Hamlet, Costello 


wanted to be King Lear. 


Mamma Costello sided with 


Dolores and Jack, and Hollywood had its first divorce 
caused by the attentions of another man to a daughter. 





P&A 


When Jack left the Warner Brothers Studio for United 


Artists, he was parted from 
Dolores.. He has returned 
to Warners because he has 
been promised a_ Vita- 
phoned version of “The 
Jest.” And, so they say, 
Dolores will be his leading 
woman. In the fight 
among producers for Jack’s 
services, Cupid won out. 
And the Warner Brothers 
profited thereby. 

When Florence and King 
Vidor were divorced, Flor- 
ence shut her heart to ro- 
mance. But she forgot to 
close her ears. Along came 
Jascha Heifetz, the violin- 
ist. Heifetz is not like the 
crude Hollywood sheiks. 
He is cultured and gemuet- 
lich. And he plays like an 
angel. 

Concert engagements 
took Heifetz to Europe. 
Florence pined prettily— 
but not for long. All of a 
sudden she was seized with 
a great desire to visit the 
Louvre. Just like Char- 
pentier’s Louise, Love and 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 ] 
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Why, 
Glyn, has no director 





Princess Natalie Golitzin with her mother and father—three 


refugees from the Russian Revolution. Distinguished, cul- 
tured and aristocratic, they are now beginning life anew in 
the melting pot that is Hollywood 


The romantic story of a Russian 
Princess who 1s now working as an 
extra girl 


UT in Hollywood there are hundreds of extras of both sexes who, for 

all we know, may be potential stars of magnitude—and is it Fate or 

Chance which brings them suddenly into the ken of the producers and 

directors—or keeps them hidden and unknown? Whocantell? There 
is one that I know of who, some day, seems bound to register with powers that 
be—and her story is such a romantic one that your editor asked me to write 
it down for you. 

Before the war and the Russian Revolution, there was a great noble family 
of Golitzin,—one branch in St. Petersburg and one in Moscow—and when I 
was staying with the Royal family in 1909 and 1910, they were great personages 
about the Court. 

The head of the Moscow branch, Prince Golitzin, always took a great interest 
in science and medicine—and helped many struggling professors of both on 
their way while studying himself. His mother had been an Armenian princess 
and so his children all showed the almond, semi-Oriental eyes. His wife, the 
present princess, was a noted beauty. 

When the revolution broke out, the prince was away at the war, fighting, 
and the princess was obliged to fly from Moscow with her young children. 
The little Princess Natascha (anglicized Natalie), the one I am going to tell you 
about, was perhaps then about eight or nine years old. They had lived in a 
beautiful palace in Moscow, surrounded by dozens of servants and much state. 
Imagine what it could have been for them and hundreds of others—menaced by 
an infuriated mob, and never knowing when even their own domestics, with 
whom they had always lived on the kindest terms, would turn upon them and 
betray them to the Bolsheviks. However, the princess 
was a great character, and rather than stay with hourly 
prospect of being butchered as they saw numbers of 
their friends hacked to pieces, she decided to try and 
get her children to safety. So they started, escaping 


asks’ Elinor 





noticed this intelli- 
gent and beautiful 
girl among the mass 
of extras? Is there 
no place in the mov- 
ies for this young 
aristocrat? Read 
Madame Glyn’s 
story about Natalie 
Golitzin 


from Moscow by night with two or three devoted 
servants who would not leave them, tracked by dogs, 
sheltering in woods for days with no food but berries. 

The horrors of the journey I would rather not write 
about—but at last they reached Tumen, a town in 
Siberia, with some of the children sick, no money left, 
and but one devoted nurse out of the retinue—the 
Bolsheviks having seized all the others. Their misery 
was complete; the poor princess did not know if her 
husband were dead or [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 ] 
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Is Hollywood Emotionally 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey talks with Betty Bronson, who plays the 


leading réle in his ‘‘Companionate Marriage. 


id 


Judge Lindsey 


is regarded as our foremost authority on domesticrelations. Conse- 
quently, his conclusions on Hollywood are of keen interest 


Ben B. Lindsey, author of this sensational article, is one of 
America’s most spectacular figures. Formerly judge of Denver’s 


juvenile and family court, and organizer of the famous House of 


Human Welfare in that city, he is an outstanding authority on 
domestic relations. His recent book, ‘‘Companionate Marriage,” 


has received more press comment 
than any work of the year. 

At present Judge Lindsey is in 
Hollywood, supervising a film 
version of this widely-read volume. 
He was prevailed upon by PHoTo- 
PLAY to contribute the pertinent 
analysis of the film capital here- 
with set forth, and such intimate 
revelations as he discloses are 
lifted from his own experiences in 
dealing with the domestic relations 
of the stars. You must be sure to 
read this interesting and analyti- 
cal chat about picture people and 
their problems by a world-famed 
humanitarian. 


ECAUSE of my work in 
the juvenile court in Den- 
ver, and especially on ac- 
count of my activities in 
connection with the House of 
Human Welfare there, I pre- 
sume I shall always be regarded, 
no matter where I go, as a sort 
of universal father confessor. 

I say this with no sense of 
egotism, and certainly with no 
effort to show my superiority. 
For all too well I know that it is 
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Hollywood is 
tional frontier. 
and its greatest 

balance. It 


the means and not the man that brings 
about adjustment in the sphere of human 
welfare. No matter where I go, whether 
it be New York, London, Paris or Kala- 
mazoo, I am looked upon by countless 
harassed individuals as a genius at adjust- 
ment, a man of superhuman powers, a 
“‘trouble-shooter”’ divinely gifted. 
I am, of course, none of these things. 


O I was not surprised when I came to 

Hollywood and discovered that a great 
many people in the film colony were eager 
to discuss with me their personal affairs in 
the hope that my counsel might prove 
helpful. 

In fact, within forty-eight hours after 
my arrival in the cinema capital, I had 
talked, by a strange coincidence, first 
with an estranged husband, and then with 
his wife, and finally with the woman who 
gossip said had torn down the couple’s 
domestic structure. None of the trio 
knew, of course, that I had talked with 
either of the other interested parties, and 


each besought me to guide him out of the bewildering chaos 
in which they all were engulfed. 


Now right here I want to point out Hollywood’s most glaring 
and fundamental fault, and I am naming it as a result of years 


spent in disentangling snarls in 
the human web, ranging from mis- 





demeanor to felony. The fault of 
Hollywood is, unquestionably, lack 
of emotional balance. 





Says Judge Lindsey: 


¥ ANT of balance in emotional 
life is almost always the sole 
cause of human troubles. You will 
find this a fact no matter where you go. 
There is immorality in every city, in 
every community, in fact. It is a 
fundamental condition that has pre- 
vailed since the world began. 
“Hollywood is no exception to the 
rule. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
any worse than other cities. In fact, 
considering the extraordinary con- 
ditions of life here—the temptations, 
the allurements, the fact that it is 
altogether an emotional center— 
Hollywood is better than other cities 
and, per capita, immorality is lower. 
“It is the fear of scandal, I think, 
that helps to keep Hollywood as pure 
as it is.” 








Let me emphasize what I 
mean by lack of emotional bal- 
ance. Briefly it springs from 
wrong or entirely new condi- 
tions. And new and wrong 
conditions frequently go hand in 
hand. By that I mean that one 
seldom exists without the other. 


LEASE bear in mind that 

Hollywood is a frontier—an 
emotional frontier, if I may coin 
the phrase, and the most fasci- 
nating in the world. In fact, 
Hollywood is the emotional cen- 
ter of the world. It is peopled, 
so far as pictures are concerned, 
by pioneers. And wherever you 
find pioneers, you also find new 
things, and often wrong things. 

Yet Hollywood seeks the 
pioneer. He is welcomed with 
open arms. He is, in truth, the 
very life blood of the film in- 
dustry. Without him there 
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the world’s emo- 
Its greatest fault — 
virtue—is its lack of 
lives by impulse 


could be no cinematic progress. So what matter if 
occasionally he is wrong, so long as he is human. It is 
only the inhuman wrong that is destructive. To err, 
you know, is, after all, human. 


N the case of the three very gifted people who 

brought their troubles to me for adjustment, I found 
that, primarily, their difficulties were due to want of 
that emotional balance which I have just pointed out 
as Hollywood’s underlying weakness. Naturally, all 
of them were greatly distressed by their predicament. 
Their sensitive natures, if nothing else, would have 
called forth that effect. Also they are persons of ex- 
ceptionally high intelligence, possessing vibrant per- 
sonalities. They had been terribly embarrassed by 
cruel publicity, particularly the press airing of their 
respective divorces. And one of them, whose name 
is almost a household word, feared that this unfortunate 
publicity might reflect disastrously upon her career as a 
star. I cannot tell you the names of these people, of 
course, because they came to me in strictest confidence 
and their discussions therefore are sacred. But my 
conclusion concerning their affairs is something that is 
open to discourse, especially insofar as it bears upon 
conditions as I have found them in the film capital. 

Want of balance in emotional life is almost always the 
solesourceofhumantroubles. You willfind thisafact no 
matter where you go. There is immorality in every city—in 
every community,infact. Itisafundamentalcondition that has 
prevailed since the world began. Hollywood, in this respect, 
is no exception to the rule. Nor, on the other hand, is it any 
worse than other cities. In fact, considering the extraordinary 
conditions of life here—the temptations, the allurements, the 
fact that it is altogether an emotional center—Hollywood is 
better than other cities and, per capita, immorality is lower. 


There is no community in the world, however, where gossip 
flourishes so flagrantly as in the cinema city. A particle of fact 
becomes a pound of fiction, especially when the fact is tinged with 
a touch of sensationalism. There have been some instances 
where gross exaggerations have brought perfectly innocent people 
under the malignant robe of scandal. 


In fact, it is the fear of scandal, I think, that helps to keep 
Hollywood as pure as it is. 

Nowhere are there such tremendous temptations. The 
temperamental and sentimental stimulation here is enough to 
upset the moral equilibrium of the most phlegmatic person. I 
marvel that anyone comes through unscathed! 


HINK of love-making being a legitimate business! Picture, 

if you can, a beautiful girl clinging rapturously in a man’s em- 
brace—giving, apparently, every ounce of her emotion, pouring 
out her very soul—and still preserving her purity. No wonder 
it seems incredible! 

I could write an entire chapter on my experiences with the 
mismated or emotionally unbalanced stars of Hollywood. 
Highly intelligent, they are, keenly alert, endowed with a rare 
sense of humor, and prodigally generous; suffering, in fact, 
from the generosity of their emotionalism. As emotionally 
gifted as they are, and as wholly lovable, their plunge into 
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Judge Ben B. Lindsey, the former Denver jurist, 

recently startled America with his book ‘‘Com- 

panionate Marriage.’’ This idea is now being 

filmed in Hollywood. On three visits to the movie 

capital Judge Lindsey has arrived at startling con- 
clusions regarding Hollywood 


hectic as well as creative environment does not always bring 
them to the surface untarnished. I find no term that so fittingly 
describes these people as the word “‘children.”” I do not mean 
this disparagingly, nor in the sense that I am the great cor- 
rector of the universe and therefore high above them. But I 
have been associated so much with children in my work, that 
I find the genuineness and fundamental simplicity of the film 
folk not unlike that of children. 


T a social function in the film capital one night recently, 

a very prominent movie star told me that she had come face 
to face with a problem in her domestic life that seemed insur 
mountable. Before either she or I realized it, she was pouring 
out her soul tome. She told me how her husband had become 
cold and inconsiderate, how he was making her suffer great 
mental cruelty. She informed me that he often stayed away 
overnight, refusing to tell her where he had been. Although she 
had no definite information, she felt, nevertheless, that there 
was another woman. 

Her husband, on the other hand, asserted that her jealousy 
was killing his love. She feared they were headed for what she 
termed “the usual Hollywood matrimonial disaster.’’ Sudden- 
ly, with a gasp of surprise, she halted and blurted out, ‘‘ Why, 
Judge Lindsey, I scarcely realize what I have been saying. 
Here I have been telling you secrets of my own life that I have 
never told anyone. I have actually told you things that I 
never dreamed I would tell. Now I am thinking how on earth I 
came to do it.”” Then she concluded, “‘I think it is because 
you have sucha sympathetic under- [CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 | 
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‘‘Over here I feel I am wasting my time,”’’ says 

Nils Asther, who came to America with an 

established European reputation on the stage 

and in the films. Mauritz Stiller gave him his 
first screen chance 


ILL Nils Asther retire from motion pictures? 

A rumor has circulated in Hollywood that this 
lad, who has been in the American movies for less 
than two years, played with H. B. Warner in 

“Sorrell and Son,” with John Gilbert in “‘The Cossacks” and 
in a number of other successes, is going to forsake acting to live 
in the country with his writing and reading. 

He admitted that there is a foundation of truth to the rumor; 
acknowledged frankly that there is much in the American 
movies which does not appeal to him as an actor. 

“Work to me is like some people’s religion. It is my God. 
I forget everything when Iam working. Yet, I cannot do my 
best going in such a hurry from one leading man to another. 

‘If a story is interesting—all right. But to become a star or 
a famous leading man, to have to take every part that they give 
me—No! 

“‘T want to have something to say about my stories. I want 
to work hand in hand with my director. I want to think out 
my part and then doit. 

“When a director doesn’t know me, he keeps me in straight 
lines. I feel Iam not good. I feel I cannot make a success for 
the picture.” 

The old, old cry of the artist who rebels at the mechanics of 
motion pictures. The struggle of the man or woman trained 
on the stage and the screen of Europe against the economic 
rush of American pictures. 

It is what Greta Garbo meant when she said: ‘“‘The Amer- 
ican studios are like a big factory. It is necessary, I suppose, 
but I cannot get used to it. In Sweden we have one director 
who knows us and only a few people who also know us.” 

Nils Asther, like Greta Garbo, was trained in the small 
studios of Sweden. He was accustomed to accept acting as an 
art rather than a short-cut to wealth, fame or position. 
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Wil/ 
Nils Asther 


etire! 


He 1s: tired of American 
methods. “If you’re a 
leading man, you must give 
first place to the star. You 


must not steal the picture” 


By 
Ruth Biery 


He had all of the latter before he entered the acting pro- 
fession. 

His father owned factories, newspapers and bank stock in 
Malmo, Sweden. The son was to be trained to succeed him or 
to enter the diplomatic profession. 


T sixteen the lad pleaded with his parents to allow him to’ 


enter the theatrical profession. But the father, scandalized 
that his son should wish to become an itinerant player, said 
‘“No” with an emphasis which left of no opposition. And when 
Nils took his life into his own hands and departed, the pater- 
nal doors were barred to him. 

“T will not have any comedians in my family,” were his 
father’s words upon parting. 

Nils made for Copenhagen, appealed to Hertel, at that time 
one of Sweden’s best known actors. 

“T will teach you if you have the ability. Idonot want your 
money. If you cannot act, I will not waste time with you.” 

A year later Mauritz Stiller gave Nils Asther the lead in one 
of his productions. 

Two years in Copenhagen, Berlin, Paris. A star in one pic- 
ture after another. 

Then, at nineteen, “‘I want to go on to the stage. I want to 
try talking as well as acting.” 

With the offer of 36,000 marks a month from motion pictures, 
he accepted 350 in Lorens Berg’s theater in Sweden. Lorens 
Berg is the Max Reinhardt of Sweden. The citizens of the 
city underwrite the success of his plays with donations of 
$300,000 yearly to guarantee the continuation of classic pro- 
ductions. 

Shakespeare, Moliere, O’Neill! One night Romeo, another 
Hamiet and the third an obsequious servant. 

Twenty hours a day, without his [| CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 | 
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HE Moore the merrier or a batch of little Colleens. Every mail 
brings news of another namesake to Colleen Moore. The little 
Colleen Moores in the picture are from Randolph, N. Y.; Cleburne, 

Texas; Hutchinson, Kan. (front); Jacksonville, Fla. (back); Iron 
River, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; and Enid, Okla. And they all want to 
grow up to be movie stars. 














John 
Gilbert 


Charlie 
Chaplin 


a Clara 
Bow 


‘What Makes | 


Why do you go to see your 
them into famer Here is the 


“ HERE do I put my name? Just there?” 

The wistful smile and childish treble belonged 
toninety-eight poundsofelfin femininity, far better 
known to the peoples of the earth than King 

George of England or Gene Tunney of New York—and more 
popular, too. 

The time was the second week in April and the place was a 
big motion picture studio in Hollywood, California. The young 
woman was putting her signature to a new contract that guar- 
anteed her a largely increased weekly stipend; a salary so big, 
in fact, that did the President of the United States dare to 
accept it, frantic legislatures would denounce “‘this dastardly 
raid on the public treasury.” 

There is no need to mention her name nor to reveal the sum 
involved. Suffice it to say that were the Presidential honora- 
rium boosted six hundred per cent he would still be considerably 
shy of the amount of that contract figure. 

And why does she get so much? Where’s the value? Not 
only in this case, but as to the twenty or thirty other men and 
women classed as ‘‘stars” in the movie firmament? 

Here’s the reason— 

You recall that picture you saw last night, or last week—or 
rather how muchdoyourememberof it? Thetitle, the producer, 
the distributor, the author, the director, the cinematographer, 
the scenarist, the principal player—ah! You recall the name of 
the star! Surely! Patricia Whoosis, or Rinaldo Whamsitt, 
wasn’t it? 

But the other eight or nine factors, each quite as important 
as the star, seem to have slipped back into the mists of memory 
within a few seconds of their appearance before your eyes. But 
you can recall the star! Exceptional in your case? Not at all. 
If you doubt, try it on the next ten people you meet. 

And that brings us to the subject matter of the large type at 
the beginning hereof— 

What makes them stars? What trait, or attribute, or feature 
causes a large part of humanity to come into laudatory agree- 
ment about some particular person? Why will millions of 
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people pay from fifteen cents to two dollars to watch this man 
or that woman move silently through a cinema drama? 

What turned the tides of dollars into the personal coffers of 
Mistresses Pickford, Gish, Swanson, Garbo, Griffith, Negri, 
Moore, Talmadge, or the Messrs. Chaplin, Fairbanks, Lloyd, 
Mix, Novarro, et al.? 

Well, becoming personal, one reason is that you and your 
family and your friefids and tost Of the rest of the population 
scan the lights and the billboards to see who is showing at the 
Palace, rather than what is being exhibited there. The play or 
the picture may entertain you superbly—or bore you horribly— 
once you are in your seat, but the player draws you ini ~ 


UMAN beings are interested in their kind far more in- 

tensely than they are in principles, places, politics, pragma- 
tism, or—even prunes or prisms. ‘‘ Hamlet”? Um—ah—well— 
But John Barrymore in ‘“‘ Hamlet” is another story, much more 
interesting. 

Precisely the same thing all down the ages has made us ex- 
press ideas in terms of personality. Jupiter, Venus, Ceres, 
Minerva, and so on down the Olympian list. I dare you to 
think of abstract justice without visioning a plump lady 
equipped with bandage, sword and scales, or liberty without 
the heroic damsel of the upraised torch. And further how many 
of us see a glowing, tremendous Personage with white beard and 
shining garments as Deity, or, oppositely, a leering, malevolent 
darkling as Satan? Have we not apotheosized impersonal Good 
into a personal God, and evil into a personal Devil? 

Recently a journalistic autobiographer mentioned his initial 
news assignment. His city editor said: 

“Down on Vine street an hour ago a man shot another. Go 
down there, find out who did the shooting, whom he shot, and 
why. When you have those facts you'll have a story that 
people will want to read—because it will be about other 
people.” 

When we see beautiful purity or repressed suffering on the 
screen, unconsciously we translate these into Vilma Banky or 
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| Uhem Stars? 


favorites? What quality lifts 
answer to screen success 


Belle Bennett, while heroism or noble sacrifice is not considered 
in its qualitative abstract, but as Ronald Colman, or Richard 
Dix in the fleshly concrete. 

The Society of Motion Picture Engineers was recently in 
convention at the Roosevelt Hotel in Hollywood. While these 
gentlemen devise and build and supply much of the material for 
picture making, they lack intimate contact and detailed knowl- 
edge of the industry, so they~have invited adepts to inform 
them. Thus, Carey Wilson, scenarist, ex- 
plained the construction of a moving pic- 


tures make great stars, but that the stars do not make great 
pictures. Look at ‘‘ The Birth of a Nation,” and ‘‘ The Miracle 
Man,” and “‘The Four Horsemen,” and ‘‘ The Big Parade’’! 

And most of the eminent producers complain that the star 
system is ruining the industry. ‘‘It is impossible that millions 
should continue to be invested in such ephemeralities as human 
personality!” they cry. 

To which the answer is “Piffle!”? and they know it. They’d 
like nothing better than a few more new 
stars to whom they might even pay more 








ture, and dwelt " ae of oy griefs of stupendous salaries. eae good pag 
the producers in dealing with the great . Produce the man or the woman with the 
players. . . Here are the require- drawing power and they can very nearly 
ments of screen suc- write their own salary tickets. For the 
“TF the stars cause all that trouble,” cess in the order of public insists on heroes for its plaudits as 
suggested one engineer from Rochester, their importance: determinedly as it does on victims for its 
N. Y., ‘“‘why not get rid of them? This Intelli vengeances! 
chase after personalities is foolish, and eee The conventional explanation of the 
the public might be shown—” Intuition — rise of this or that player to the stellar 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Mr. Wilson, “but Self-discipline heights is luck or accident, which is un- 
don’t let the producers hear you. They Courage true. Out of ten thousand young women 
might get angry and accuse you of trying Justice to pass before the camera one may have 
to ruin their business.” Sincerity the necessary qualifications to carry her 

Just then Chairman Cook announced Industry to the top. With young men I think the 
that Clara Bow would be making street Self-respect odds are longer. No, it’s not luck, but 
scenes at Highland avenue and Holly- Knowledge something more vital and simpler. 
wood Boulevard, just two blocks away, Cult 
until noon. Thirty minutes later he tried Kis ie RITE opinion says “Personality,” 
to get a quorum to vote on a constitu- maness which means nothing save that you 
tional matter. He didn’t get it because Consideration have tagged something with a name but 
the gentleman from Rochester had led an Generosity have not defined it at all. Elinor Glyn 
exodus—two blocks up the street—on an Humor says “‘IT,” which, while shorter, is still no 
impersonal investigation. Honesty whit more definitive. 

Tremendous star salaries are absurd. Form Stars rise up in all walks of life. Thus: 
Of course. And something should be Appearance Mussolini, Chaplin, Fairbanks, Beacons- 
done about it; even to eliminating the field, Maude Adams, Florence Nightin- 

gale, Mary [CONTINUED ON PAGE 108] 


stars. And everyone knows great pic- 
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So that the eyes will have IT, Jim Collins gives Ruth 
Elder lessons in movie make-up. Miss Elder was more 
nervous before her first day’s work at the Paramount 
studio than she was when she set out to fly the Atlantic 


HEN Mary Pickford bobbed her hair, she lost some of 

her inhibitions at the same time. Ever since Mary 

married Douglas Fairbanks, she has been the grand 
lady of Southern California. Unless you had a foreign title or 
your name appeared in the Social Register or your standing in 
the film world was unimpeachable, you weren’t likely to be 
invited to Pickfair. 

All that is changed now. Mary is now going places and doing 
things. She goes to parties given and attended by mere actors 
and actresses. Pickfair is thrown open to a widening circle of 
friends. Mary also frequents beauty shops and is gradually 
losing the rest of her curls. 

Doug encourages all this frivolity. All work and no play 
threatened to make Mary a dull girl. And what’s the use of 
being young, rich and beautiful, if you can’t make a little dis- 
creet whoopee every now and then? 


BES? talkie gag of the month, ferreted out by Walter 
Winchel. 

Overheard at a dialogue picture: ‘Yes, Mr. De Mille. 
Yes, yes, yes, Mr. De Mille.” 


ACK GILBERT was sitting on the set. The electrician 

hoisted a half ton arc light at a perilous angle above him. 

Jack looked up casually and drawled without moving, “I 
hope that thing doesn’t decide to fall on me.” 

““Gee, I hope so, too,” the electrician answered. “TI just put 
in some fresh carbons. It would be hell if they should get 
busted.” 


ILLIE DOVE and her husband, Irvin Willat, were coming 

out of a Mayfair party. They met Greta Garbo and Jack 
Gilbert. The men stopped to chat. The women had not 
been introduced. 
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P of All 


By Cal 
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nternational Newsreel 





‘“‘Next time you see me, I'll be playing 
Hamlet,’’ was Jack Dempsey’s farewell to 
Hollywood. Jack and Estelle Taylor are 
rehearsing for the new Belasco play, ‘“The 
Big Fight,’’ in which Jack does his stuff 


Finally Greta held out her hand. “ My name is Garbo,” she 


stated. 
“And mine is Dove,” Billie answered. 


UST when they are all talking about letting it grow long, 

Eleanor Boardman returned from Europe withshorn locksand 
she was oneof those who had stoutly goneon record assaying that 
she would always have long hair. She’s wearing it to her 
shoulders, pinned back with a comb. 

Dorothy Mackaill has introduced a most eccentric bob. She 
wears it brushed back over her ears with heavy, straight bangs 
over the forehead. 

Aileen Pringle wins the scissors. She cuts her own hair. 
After several futile attempts at letting it grow she’s wearing it 
shorter than ever. 


F  eeerqion known wit pulled this one on Hollywood’s offi- 
cial glad-hander, Fred Niblo: “Nobody is as glad to see 
anybody as Fred Niblo is to see everybody.” 


R. AND MRS. TOM MIX are celebrating the annual 

divorce rumors that always follow Mrs. Mix’s departure 

for Paris. This time the situation in the Mix household looks 

serious. Tom has said harsh things about the social parasites 
that have turned his home into a club house. 

It’s the old story. Tom, in spite of his money, is a genuine 

citizen. Mrs. Mix has been developing a yearning for society 
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The STUDIOS 





Don’t eat it fordinner. It may be LonChaney. In fact, 
it is Mr. Chaney, all made up as a duck-man—whatever 
that is—in ‘‘West of Zanzibar.’’ Will there be no end 








Charles Chaplin and a proud young ‘‘fan”’ 
named Evelyn Lederer. Today Evelyn is 
known as Sue Carol. This picture was 
taken in Pasadena several years ago when 
Sue was merely a movie-struck child 


and social position. Tom has been generous and has given the 
Missus about a quarter of a million dollars in various cash 
presents, to say nothing of her jewels. 


IND friends have warned Mrs. Mix that once she gets a 

divorce she will no longer be Mrs. Tom Mix. And Tom 
hopes for the sake of their daughter, Thomasina, that his wife 
will return home. Meanwhile, Tom is going places with Molly 
O’Day, while Mrs. Mix sojourns in Paris. 


HERE’S thunder in the air, even in stormless California, 
every time Lily Damita and Sam Goldwyn come within 
speaking distance. The climax came when “The Rescue” 
company went to Santa Barbara Island on location. What with 
hard words and dirty looks being exchanged between Lily and 
her producer, Lily’s mother could stand it no longer and pro- 
ceeded to go hay-wire. She was shipped back to the mainland, 
in a highly nervous state. The poor French woman, unused to 
movie ways, was suffering from delusions. 
How all these quarrels will affect the first Colman-Damita 
picture, no one in Hollywood is willing to predict. 


ILL D. W. Griffith and his wife, Linda, again be known 

as a happily married couple? 
For years the couple have been separated but there has never 
been a divorce. They are both in Hollywood now and have 
been seen together again and again. Mrs. Griffith refuses to 





to this? Must these little jokes go on forever? 


talk on the subject. D. W. admits that they are still very good 
friends, and says it with enthusiasm, which is always a good 
sign in Hollywood. 


LARA BOW has just moved into Pola Negri’s dressing 
room, which makes her queen of the Lasky lot. She looked 
the place over and immediately decided to have it redecorated. 
Now that Clara is trying to divorce herself from IT and become 
seriously dramatic, she feels that the black and gold walls and 
the heavy brocaded drapes are not in keeping with her new 
celluloid personality. 
But we understand she has reconsidered the matter, and that 
Pola’s decorations will.stand. Mebbe this means Clara plans 
to cling to her IT, in spite of studio policy. 


‘l= best line of the month was pulled by The Morning 
Telegraph which chronicled the following item: 
‘Marion Davies sails for Europe. Beverly Hills and 
beach home closed. Thousands now homeless in Holly- 
wood.” 


ITTLE tragedy of Broadway and Hollywood. Jack Pick- 
ford, as you know, has been seriously ill. Mary urged him to 
come East to go to a sanitarium in New York State. 

Jack got as faras Broadway andhe wanted to havea little fun. 
Wandering into a night club, he met Marilyn Miller. Once 
Marilyn and Jack were married; but there is no longer any love 
between them. But when Marilyn saw Jack, looking so piti- 
fully ill, her heart was touched. She left her own party and 
joined him. And for days and nights, she watched over him 
with touching devotion. Marilyn is now the ace of Broad- 
way musical comedy stars. Socially, she can pick her own 
friends. 

As for Jack, he’s just Mary’s brother—and ill, 
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Hollywood gives a sur- 
prise party at which the 
stars of the colony gave 
one of its favorite little 
girls, Marion Davies, 
‘ta great big hand.’’ The 
hostesses were Louella 
Parsons, Adela Rogers 
Hyland, Constance Tal- 
madg¢geand Gloria 
Swanson. If you will 
look closely you will 
note among those pres- 
ent: Mayor Jimmie 
Walker of New York, 
Mary Pickford, Charlie 
Chaplin, D. W. Grif- 
fith, Marquis de la 
Falaise, Gloria Swan- 
son, Kathryn Carver, 
Adolphe Menjou, Laura 
LaPlante, Colleen 
Moore, Anita Stewart, 
Bill Haines, Polly Mo- 
ran, Buster Collier, 
Harry Crocker, Ruth 
Taylor, Claire Windsor, 
Madge Bellamy, Betty 
Bronson, Blanche 
Sweet, Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler, Phyllis Haver, 
Charles Rogers, Ger- 
trude Olmstead 


NCE when she was in love with him, Marilyn incurred Flo 

Ziegfeld’s anger and nearly wrecked her own career by 
marrying Jack. Andnowwhen sheis no longer in love with him, 
she is loyal enough and big enough to be his friend when he needs 
friends most. 


AY GRIFFITH and several Paramount officials were 
discussing talking pictures. Said Ray in his charmingly 
husky voice: 

“They say these talkies are a novelty, and they’re noth- 
ing but a reproduction of the human voice. We’ve had the 
human voice with us for 15,000 years and this is the first 
time I ever knew it was a novelty.” 


OLLYWOOD is keeping a curious eye on Lila Lee and 

James Kirkwood these days, wondering if rumors of matri- 
monial discord will break out in an eruption of facts. Lila has 
been frequently seen of late in the company of a popular sce- 
narist, and the story is told that he wired the prodigal husband 
aboard the train bearing him homeward to ascertain at what 
hotel he desired her to make his reservations. 

This created a wild furor in the mind of said husband, 
afflicting him with an ardent desire to jump out the train 
window. 

A traveling companion is said to have dissuaded him. 

Be that as it may, Lila has been boulevarding muchly with 
the head of the household since his return, and friends do tell 
me that the Kirkwoods are at home when folks call. So gossip 
may just be gossip. 


URING the period of her convalescence, Bebe Daniels, 

who has just shaken loose from the shackles of intestinal 
flu, spent her days at the Paramount studio, working, and her 
nights at the hospital under the care of a nurse. ‘“‘ You see,” 
Bebe explained, ‘‘that was the only way I could rest. As soon 
as people learned I was back at the studio, they began to call at 
my house in the evening to extend felicitations. It was almost 
a case of being killed by kindness.” 


LEANOR BOARDMAN has formed the habit of talk- 
ing to her now six-months-old youngster. 
One of the mother’s favorite questions is: 
mother a good actress, baby?” 
And the daughter invariably answers “‘Ga-ga.”’ 
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“Is your 











EN LYON squired Ruth Elder to the opening of ‘‘ White 
Shadows of the South Seas” at Grauman’s Chinese Theater 
in Hollywood. Ruth wore white ermine but Ben was not with- 
out his bit of fur. It decorated his upper lip, a small, well- 
trained patch of brown, adding materially to his usual aplomb. 


ORETTA YOUNG is just seventeen and she had never been 
out of Southern California. 

The fourth of July offered a trip to San Francisco. 

You would have thought from her excitement that she was 
going to Europe, Honolulu; China ahd Egypt! 

Come to find out, it wasn’t the trip at all which was of interest. 
It was four whole days away from her governess-school 
teacher. 

This California law which'enforéés school training until the 
age of eighteen is darned hard on these youngsters who can 
control mamma, now that they’re in the movies, but can’t doa 
thing with their state-furnished protector! 


IKE BOYLAN, whose recent fiction story you may have 

read in PHOTOPLAY, has just annexed a newcar. Itis very 
luxurious and expensive, and is painted white. Mike very 
proudly drove it from the Fox Studio to the home of his friend 
Joe Jackson, ace title writer for Warners. And Joe, noting the 
Boylan equipage pausing before his door, pushed up the window 
and sang out loudly for all the neighbors to hear, ‘‘No milk 
today, Mike!” 


eg Director Frank Strayer to Richard Dix, “Your pup 
tent will be ready tomorrow.”’’ 
Says Ruth Elder: “Why, Richard, I didn’t know you had 
a dog.” 


ACK GILBERT is going to have a little competition when he 

begins his new co-starring vehicle with Greta Garbo. In “‘The 
Woman of Affairs” there are three other leading men and the 
Garbo will have nothing but “big names” in her pictures. 
Gilbert, of course, has the most important réle but Doug Fair- 
banks, Jr., Johnny Mack Brown and Lewis Stone are holding 
up their end of the story. 


“PSHE WOMAN OF AFFAIRS” is, in reality, “The Green 
Hat.” This changing of titles is an old Hollywood cus- 
tom with a new angle. Professor Will Hays barred Mr. Arlen’s 














sensational novel. Nothing daunted, the M.-G.-M. studios 
bought an original story from the author, known as “The 
Woman of Affairs.”” It doesn’t take a detective to discover that 
this is the story of the lady who couldn’t make her mind behave. 

Gloria Swanson started the fad when Will Hays barred 
“Rain” and she made ‘‘Sadie Thompson.”’ Another case in 
point is “‘ Kongo,” on the taboo list, but being made by Lon 
Chaney under the title of ‘‘ West of Zanzibar,” an original story 
by Tod Browning. 


ATCH for a new'Greta Garbo! ‘ You’ll see your slinky 

favorite with sports clothes and a boyish swagger in ‘‘A 
Woman of Affairs.” Director Clarence Brown has brought 
about the change and declares that there will be nary a single 
undulation of the famous*Garbo hips: 


NTERESTING things are always happening on that set. 

Dorothy Sebastian has been assigned to play the second lead 
opposite Garbo. Because of the fact that she and Clarence 
Brown are engaged she has consistently refused to play in a 
picture directed by him. ‘I’m afraid I’ll be so self-conscious 
trying to be an actress in front of Clarence.” But she is playing 
the part anyhow, all for the sake of her career. 


‘THs concerns Walter Anthony who juggles verbs and 
nouns for Universal pictures. His secretary fairly wor- 
ships each subtitle that comes, polished, from his type- 


writer. They were in the projection room recently and 
there flashed on the screen: 

“ “Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me... .”” 

“Oh, Mr. Anthony,” she whispered in deepest awe, “did 
you write that?” 

There was a pause and Anthony answered: 

‘“No—a fellow named David wrote those words.” 

Upon which there was a contemptuous though faint sniff. 


IRST it must be explained that several years ago when a 

couple of Frenchmen got together in Los Angeles to open a 
restaurant they decided, being patriotic, to name their es- 
tablishment after one of the greatest of Frenchmen, Victor 
Hugo. Victor Hugo was a great guy and the Victor Hugo, 
Los Angeles, became and is a great restaurant. 

Now to switch the scene. In one of the biggest studios there 


is a great, big supervisor. So big, in fact, that he gets two 
thousand dollars a week salary. A script was recently brought 
to this supervisor, a wow of a script, and on the first page of 
the scenario he saw these words, ‘‘suggested by the story of 
Victor Hugo.” 


HE great, big supervisor read the story. To prove he was a 
bright boy, he recognized it as one of the great stories of 
all time. So he pushed a buzzer for a yes-man. 

‘“‘Say,’? commanded the supervisor, “you hustle right down 
to Los Angeles and get this Victor Hugo under contract. 
Tell him to sell his restaurant. We want him up here among 
our writers.” 


UST another “I told you so” divorce. When Dorothy Mac- 

kaill married Lothar Mendes, the German director, the usual 
group of croakers gave the marriage about six weeks. 

It lasted a couple of years, principally because Dorothy 
hated to admit that her romance had been a failure. Dorothy 
accused her husband of neglect and said that Mendes was un- 
duly devoted to his work. 


EORGE O’BRIEN’S mother came out of the opening of 
her son’s picture “Sunrise” with tears flowing freely. 
“And now who’s your favorite actor?” a friend asked 
jokingly. 
“Tommy Meighan,’ Mrs. O’Brien solemnly answered. 


STELLE TAYLOR was watching a mother cat and fivesuck- 
ling kittens on theship that Ralph Ince used for the bounding 
main sequence of ‘‘ The Singapore Mutiny.” 

‘“‘There’s a great big cat downstairs, ma’am,’”’ vouchsafed the 
skipper. “He never comes up. Stays down there all the time 
ketching rats and mice.” 

“‘He never comes up?” mused Estelle aloud, watching a tiny 
kitten amble across the deck. 

‘Well, ma’am, that is hardly ever.” 


F you see Doug Fairbanks, Jr., doubling on the screen for 
Walter Hiers you'll know the reason. Joan Crawford wants 
to keep thin. She eats nothing but vegetables, but every self 
respecting vegetable plate dinner includes a generous order of 
mashed potatoes. These Joan puts on Doug’s plate and, ador- 
ing swain that he is, he eats them. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 | 
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STARS 
“Vhat Never 


Were 


Nice Baby 


By 
Margaret E. Sangster 








HE extra folk! The ones who come, all enthusiasm, all 
vivid hope, all filled with faith, to the window of the 
casting office. 

Feeling that, behind the window lies the promised 
land. Feeling that, if the breaks are right, the promised land 
will be gained! 

Well, oftentimes, if the breaks are right, the promised land 
is gained! Oftentimes the enthusiasm leads directly to its 
goal, the hope is justified, the faith knows fulfillment. Count 
up, on the fingers of your two hands, the extras that have 
become star material. Why, your two hands won’t be half 
enough for the counting! What of Swanson and Alice Terry? 
How about Harry Langdon and Harold Lloyd? Think of Bebe 
Daniels and Janet Gaynor. And think of the many, many 
others! The extras who made good. 

Think of them. And then think of the stars that never were. 
The personalities that have been lost forever. Think of them 
kindly—for they merit kindly thoughts. Think of them 
tenderly, for some of them need tenderness. Think of them— 
at times—with laughter. For some of them deserve the passing 
tribute of a smile! 

But—no matter how you do it—think of them! Of the boys 
and girls, the men and women, who were lost in the struggle. 
Who vanished into the Never-Never Land. That girl you 
noticed in the shot of the dock—the girl who watched, with 
piteously quivering lips, as a steamer put out to sea. That 
man, in the rodeo scene, who did the magnificent bit of riding. 
You expected to glimpse them—both of them—again. Didn’t 
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you? In other pictures. In real parts. So, for that matter, 
did the critics. But you, and the critics also, were disappointed. 
For they vanished, these two—just as a puff of smoke vanishes. 
They disappeared and perhaps—back of that disappearance— 
there is, in each case, a story. 

Just as there was a story back of that golden haired child— 
the one with the wide, innocent eves and the curiously adult 
ankles. The one that played, for a short moment, in the 
schoolroom cut back of the Blondest Star’s last picture. You 
remember her, don’t you? It was said that she was the logical 
successor to Baby Peggy. 

But—she only appeared once. Just once . 

HE was so tiny—so dainty. A story book child. All the 

nursery rhymes rolled into one small body. All the sac- 
charine small girls of history—gathered together in one win- 
some face, one set of bobbing curls. The Blondest Star, 
who had gone over the prospects with the casting director, 
put upon that child the stamp of immediate approval. 

“T looked exactly like her, when I was little,” said the 
Blondest Star. ‘‘No—don’t be fresh. Of course, I haven’t 
one of my baby pictures with me. But you can see for yourself 
that she’ll be perfect. And—after all—why are you asking ques- 
tions? We’ve got to do the cut back. And she’s the only 
pretty little girl that we’ve seen for weeks.” 

The casting director surveyed the tiny applicant with 
critical eyes. 

“Oh, she’ll do, all right,” he said. 


“She’s pretty. She'll 
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be a credit to you—as a past. But there’s one thing I don’t 
like. She’s here alone. It isn’t natural for such a little kid 
to come to the studio alone. What if her mother—objects? 
What if her father sues us? What then?” 


It was the child who answered. In a voice as little—as 
golden—as she was herself. 

“My daddy and my mother,” she said, “‘they’re both dead. 
My uncle brought me here. He left me at the gate—he had 
his work to do. It’s all right—he wants me to get into the 


pictures. He does!” 


 ~ the Blondest Star was chiming in— “‘and, after all, 
even the lawsuit wouldn’t cost much more than holding up 
the production for another day. We need a youngster. And, 
as far as I’m concerned—and as I’ve said before—this one will 
be perfect. Ill take all the responsibility—if there’s any 
responsibility to be taken!” 

The casting director made a slightly Pontius Pilate gesture. 

‘“‘Well—”’ he said— “I’ve never hired a kid extra yet—with- 
out a signed release from the kid’s guardian. But—well, it’s 
your business. I wash my hands of it!” 

And so the golden haired child—a strange, self possessed 
mite of a thing—was taken past the magic gate and initiated 
into the mysteries of make-up. 

They could tell, as she walked demurely before the camera— 
a packet of school books under one rounded arm—that she 
was going to screen well. It happens that way, sometimes 
—it is not necessary to develop screen tests to be sure of 


Illustratea 


by 


Everett Shinn 


She was a story 
book child— 


all the nursery 
rhymes rolled 
into one small 
body. No 
wonder the fa- 
mous director 
thought her a 
great find 


“You, Jim!’ the child 
exclaimed. ‘‘What are you 
doing here?”’ 

‘*‘Mabel,’’ snarled the 
chap in the driver’s uni- 
form. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you to 
keep away from the stu- 
dios? I won’t have no 
movie stuff in my family— 
see? Ain’t I told you that? 
Ain’t I told you’ that 

plenty?”’ 


screen charm. As the man with the megaphone—he whom 
even the Blondest Star called ‘‘sir’—watched the golden 
child pause, reflectively, in the magic circle of the baby spot, 
he couldn’t help thinking in terms of long time contracts. 
For your child actress—your spirit of eternal springtime, is 
the hardest star of all to capture. 

There haven’t been many of them—Jackie Coogan, long 
ago Madge Evans, the little boy who was born in war drenched 
France—a very few others! 

After the man with the megaphone had directed the long shots 
—after he had made his close-ups of a serene and beautifully 
chubby face, he called for his casting director. And— 


= HERE’D you find her?” he questioned, with the merest 

nod toward the place where the youngster was standing. 
“‘She’s a wonder! Kids are usually so damned awkward. 
She moves as gracefully as a charming woman. And yet the 
innocence in those eyes—”’ he raised his own eyes heaven- 
ward. 

The casting director who, a short time ago, had been ap- 
prehensive, was quick to fall into a happy mood. And he 
didn’t find it hard to forget that the Blondest Star’s hand had 
urged him to the hiring of the child. 

“Glad you like her, chiei—’’ he agreed genially. ‘Oh, I 
know a beauty when I see one—even if the beauty wears 
ankle ties and half socks!” 

The man with the megaphone was considering. 

“I suppose she has some smarty [CONTINUED ON PAGE 134] 
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THE NATIONAL GUIDE TO MOTION PICTURES 


REVENGE—United Artists 


HIS picture is classed as one of the most interesting of 

the month because it deals with strange people and 
places, because Dolores Del Rio is the star, and because it is 
pictorially beautiful. This is the third picture in which 
Miss Del Rio has been directed by Edwin Carewe, the 
trio being ‘‘Resurrection,” “Ramona,” “Revenge.” 

The gypsy author, Konrad Bercovici, wrote the short 
story from which this is made, and it gives Miss Del Rio a 
new characterization, full of fire and abandon: that of a wild 
gypsy girl who tames bears for pastime. When they are 
tame, she despises them. So with men. It remains for 
Jargo, the bandit, to conquer her. 

LeRoy Mason, Rita Carewe and others vitally assist 
in picturing these people of changing moods. 





THE MATING CALL—Caddo-Paramount 


HIS is the last of seven pictures under Meighan’s 

million dollar contract signed with Paramount two years 
ago. The picture, made from Rex Beach’s popular novel, 
is Meighan at his best. 

It takes a man of strong fiber to spend four years in the 
war, living only on the memory of a goodbye kiss from the 
woman he has clandestinely married. It takes an even 
stronger man to live through the ordeal of discovering, on 
his return, that his marriage has been annulled and the 
girl is married to another. Just see how our hero meets 
this situation and gets himself another wife! 

Evelyn Brent and Renee Adoree have equally prominent 
roles supporting Meighan. James Cruze has directed a 
picture of great romantic appeal. 
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A Review of the New Pictures 









THE CARDBOARD LOVER—M.-G.-M. 


ik Reger of you who saw Jeanne Eagels in the stage play 
by this name, when it ran for a year on Broadway, 
are, no doubt, eagerly awaiting Marion Davies’ screen inter- 
pretation. And what a treat you have in store! 

The story is laid in Monte Carlo, one of the beauty 
spots of the world. It all begins with the efforts of an 
American school girl ‘to secure a tennis champion’s auto- 
graph. The champ loves a French vamp, but our girl is 
not abashed by that. Chasing him to the gambling table, 
she loses ten thousand francs to him at baccarat. She 
can’t pay and, to cancel the debt, he hires her to pose as 
his fiancee, to keep the siren away. Yes, they have changed 
the stage play. 

Of course, Marion Davies is the American girl, and her 
priceless comedy builds one laughable situation right upon 
the other. 

Jetta Goudal plays the exotic siren and wears clothes 
that would make Paquin and Worth turn green with envy. 
One of the funniest scenes in the picture is where Marion 
throws a bedspread over her shoulders, stuffs part of the 
mattress in her hair, and emerges as the vamp. 

Nils Asther, the leading man, plays his first comedy réle 
and wins new friends. De Segurola has an obnoxious part, 
but proves he can act as well as sing. 

This ultra-modern farce comedy furnishes everything 
you can desire in the way of screen entertainment; the 
last word in sets, the last word in clothes and one of the 
best comedies of the season. 














Be ee es Se 


The Best Pictures of the Month 


THE CARDBOARD LOVER NOAH’S ARK 
REVENGE THE MATING CALL 
THE NIGHT WATCH KIT CARSON 
THE SINGING FOOL THE TERROR 


The Best Performances of the Month 


F Thomas Meighan in “The Mating Call” 
Marion Davies in “The Cardboard Lover” 
Evelyn Brent in “The Mating Call” 
Renee Adoree in “The Mating Call” 
Al Jolson in “The Singing Fool” 
Davey Lee in “The Singing Fool’ 
Jacqueline Logan in “The River Woman” 
Dolores Costello in “Noah’s Ark” 
George O’Brien in “Noah’s Ark” 


Casts of all photoplays reviewed will be found on page 141 





NOAR’S ARK—Warners 


i yo picture has been heralded as a super-production, 
has been ages in the making, and thousands of people 
appear in it. The story is fundamentally a modern one, 
with its theme derived from the Bible. It is historical, 
allegorical, symbolical, etc., but the Biblical sequence does 
not disappoint, as the sets and scenes are so massive and 
so realistically impressive that we have decided to be on 
the safe side when the world is destroyed again. We are 
still wondering how the flood scenes could have been made 
without loss of life. 

The modern sequence is laid in France, at the time of the 
war. The story revolves around the romance of a beautiful 
German girl and an irresistible American boy. The two fall 
in love v hen they are caught in a train wreck, just before 
war is declared. These réles are played by Dolores Costello 
and George O’Brien, and rarely have they done such 
beautiful work. 

The war episode is all one could ask, but the intimate 
scenes between O’Brien and Guinn Williams, his buddy, are 
exceptionally fine and appealing. It is to Michael Curtiz’s 
credit that he has directed such a huge spectacle and at the 
same time so beautifully handled the love story. 

The picture has a large and capable cast, and is tremen- 
dously interesting, for the most part; exceptionally thrilling 
and awe-inspiring in many parts, and will be discussed by 
every school child in the country, to say nothing of what 
will happen among teachers and religious enthusiasts. You 
will not be properly informed if you miss this. 








SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 





THE NIGHT WATCH—First National 


AVAL officers sometimes are compelled to place duty 

before love, and their reticence may look like in- 
difference. So, it’s no wonder that a seemingly-neglected 
wife occasionally listens to the sweet nothings of a former 
sweetheart. But, it’s dangerous business, my dear! If 
you don’t believe it, just see Billie Dove in this. 

This picture is a war story, with a naval background, and 
the change is refreshing. Court scenes remind us of ‘The 
Trial of Mary Dugan” and Korda reveals a skillful hand in 
the direction of these and other dramatic scenes. 

Paul Lukas, leading man, plays a rather repressed char- 
acterization and Donald Reed does well in a part no one 
likes. Nicholas Soussanin is the suave villain. A good 
break for Billie Dove and a good break for First National. 





KIT CARSON—Paramount 


RED THOMSON acquvits himself admirably in his 

“swan song” for Paramount. The story and continuity 
for this picture were written by Paul Powell, a director who 
understands story construction. He gives us a new insight 
into Carson, the pioneer guide, and fits the historical back- 
ground into the story, rather than the story to the back- 
ground. Hundreds of Indians are used for atmosphere. 

The picture deals only with Carson’s two romances and 
has the elemental struggle of strong men for a woman as 
its basic appeal. Nora Lane again appears as leading 
woman for Thomson. This time she is the Spanish dancer 
over whom the men wage war. Dorothy Janis gives a 
nice performance as the Indian girl. Thomson fans wili 
love this, as it carries the spirit of adventure and conquest. 
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Watch Photoplay’s New Sound Reviews 


ALIAS 
JIMMY 
VALENTINE 


ILLIAM HAINES gives straight drama a fling. He’s 

just as convincing as in comedy, and wonderfully sincere 
as Jimmy Valentine, the rdle Bert Lytell made famous. The 
modern version of this popular stage and screen drama is 
a well-directed, well-rounded production. Don’t fail to see it. 
Lionel Barrymore, Leila Hyams, Tully Marshall, and Karl 
Dane head the cast. 


LINGERIE— 
Tiffany-Stahl 





HE best thing either Alice White or Malcolm Mac- 

Gregor has ever done. While the A.E.F. tears up 
Paris, a disillusioned doughboy, seeking death in the trenches, 
finds love and laughter with a little Parisienne who makes 
‘“Mademoiselle from Armentierres” look for her chapeau. 
Director George Melford, in carefully blending drama, emotion, 
and humor, has turned out a well-rounded production. 


THE 
CAMERAMAN 
—M.-G.-M. 





USTER KEATON clicks again, and we don’t mean perhaps. 

He’s a reformed tintype photographer this time, trying to 
break into the newsreel service all because his heart aches for 
the office stenographer. He takes his famous poker face through 
fire, water and jail for the type-writing lady, and gets all tied 
up in hard knots trying to scoop a Tong War. Great story, 
original gags—and Buster’s irresistible. See this and bust! 
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THE SAW- a 
DUST 
PARADISE— 
Paramount 





ROM a ballyhoo artist in a cheap carnival to church 

worker may seem a far cry, but it appears logical as we see 
beautiful Esther Ralston using her showmanship to put over 
a revival. Miss Ralston’s work shows marked improvement 
and she has perfect support in Hobart Bosworth, as an old 
evangelist, and Reed Howes as her “grifter’ lover. Thoroughly 
pleasing picture. 


A SINGLE 





BETTER cast couldn’t have been picked for the screen 

version of this stage success. Lew Cody drops his 
sophistication, assuming the réle of a Babbitt bachelor. Aileen 
Pringle is brilliant, as the gentleman’s secretary; and Marceline 
Day gives a distinctive characterization of the superanimated 
Maggie Cotrell, an ultra-modern playgirl who smokes, drinks, 
and marries anything. The best smart-set comedy yet. 


VARSIT Y— 
Paramount 


A SENTIMENTAL ballad in celluloid. Chester Conklin 
as “‘Pop,”’ janitor at Princeton, spends his life savings to 
put his son (Charles Rogers) through college. When it’s over, 
the lad leaves Princeton, married and happy, but without know- 
ing that “Pop” is his dad. Mary Brian is worth a college yell. 
Take more than one handkerchief. You'll cry and like it, 
unless turning it talkie ruins everything. 








for the Latest Talkie Developments 


THE WOMAN 
FROM 
MOSCOW— 
Paramount 


OLA NEGRI’S last picture for Paramount should be her 

swan song. There’s a flash of the old Pola in the first few 
hundred feet, but it’s only a teaser. What can a star do with 
a story about a princess who falls in love with the man who 
killed her cousin? Norman Kerry’s trick moustache is the high 
point of interest. Pola wears those old Russian costumes. It’s 
pretty synthetic stuff. 





OH KAY— 
First National 


IKE nonsense? Then don’t pass this one. Colleen Moore 

makes a rip-snorting farce out of it and steals some of Elsie 
Janis’ stuff from the musical comedy. A shipwrecked English 
lady is rescued by a rum runner and later masquerades as a 
house maid. Comedy? And how! Titles alone are worth the 
price of admission, and Ford Sterling—need we go on? It was 
directed by a mere lad, Merwyn Leroy. ‘“‘Oh Kay” is O. K. 


[ Additiona! reviews of latest pictures on page 82 | 





Sound Pictures 





THE 
SINGING 
FOOL— 
Warners 


“TF you have tears to shed, prepare to shed them now.” 

Al Jolson surpasses himself. This is a better picture than 
“The Jazz Singer,” and it is guaranteed to pull your heart 
strings when you hear Jolson singing ‘“‘Sonny Boy.” 

“By occupation, a waiter; by desire, a song writer; by nature, 
a ‘singing fool.’”’ That’s the way he begins life, and his big 
inspiration is Molly, the beautiful girl who sings and dances at 
the Club Cliquot, where he is waiter and, for diversion, 
entertains the guests with songs of his own composition. A 
song goes over big, Molly marries him, “Sonny” is born, 
and success and happiness are his. JZol/y two-times him and 
he catapults to the bottom of the ladder faster than he went up. 

Josephine Dunn plays the part of Molly, beautiful enough 
for any man to lose his heart over. Betty Bronson, as Grace, 
the cigarette girl, is perfect. But, the picture that lingers 
is of Jolson and Davey Lee, the three-year-old son. Don’t 
miss it. 


WOMEN THEY TALK ABOUT—Warners 


WELL-DIRECTED, exceptionally cast production, which 

would be just another movie without the Vitaphone. Claude 
Gillingwater proves that an ex-stage actor, though effective 
on the silent screen, can walk away with a sound film. All 
interest centers about his charming characterization of an 
irritable old gentleman who enjoys his enemies. Anders 
Randolf is also more effective on the Vitaphone. Un- 
fortunately, there are only a few snatches of Irene Rich’s 
gorgeous contralto. The best talkie yet. 





THE 
TERROR— 
Warners 


NOTHER all-talkie Vitaphone drama. Instead of sub- 

titles, the scenes are announced vocally, and every in- 
cident requiring explanation is elucidated by dialogue. Joe 
Jackson’s clever titles are effective. 

Every sound is synchronized, which, unquestionably, adds 
a lot to the eerie action and thrilling climaxes. You'll get a 
real cinematic chill. 

The story deals with the capture of “The Terror,” a criminal 
who continues to perpetrate his fiendish deeds without de- 
tection. 

No wonder. You'll never guess his identity. Suspense is 
splendidly sustained until the finish of the picture. 

The capable all-star cast includes May McAvoy, Louise 
Fazenda, Edward Everett Horton, Holmes Herbert and others. 
The story is full of mystifying situations which thrill you to 
your finger tips. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN—Universal 


| gonteteniay originally reviewed this production as a straight 
“super-feature” in its January, 1928, issue, stating this was 
not the “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” we all knew, but a bigger and 
buncombe version of the love affair of Eliza and George 
Harris, slaves. Now Universal has had “Uncle Tom” Movie- 
toned to its vast advantage. No dialogue is spoken, save 
Aunt Ophelia’s constant cry for Topsy, but the musical setting 
by Erno Rapee is music, not mere melodious noise. A 
sound picture really worth hearing. 


[ Additional reviews of sound pictures on page 82 | 
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WO stars with but a single profile, Dolores Costello and Elsie Ferguson. 
Although Elsie’s profile is no longer shadowed on the screen, Dolores 
carries on the tradition of piquant and fragile beauty. Incidentally, 

although as alike as twins, they aren’t even remotely related. 














LO 
ACTOR 


George Duryea, an un- 
known, steals himself 
some thunder in ‘“‘IThe 


Godless Girl” 
By Helen Collier 


FARMER-LAD looked across the plains, over 
the heads of the cattle he was herding and an- 
nounced to the open spaces above and about 
him, “‘I am going to be a great actor!” 

Because there were none to hear him, there were none to 
gainsay him. Cows are notoriously uncommunicative. 

Four years later, however, when he unbuckled himself from 
the rods of a freight train in New York City and started to 
walk the streets which he believed led to fame, there were 
many to laugh at and to jeer and to thwart him. 

Many times he went three days without eating, but never 
once missed the night school at Carnegie Tech, where he had 
enrolled for dramatics. 

Came the day of his first engagement—a small, nondescript 
stock company, whose name he has forgotten. Years of 
steady, pitiless plugging. Then a chance as Abie in “ Abie’s 
Irish Rose” for Anne Nichols, in a troupe destined for far 
distant globe-corners. 

Back to New York, wiser, self-educated and with an am- 
bition more overpowering than even that which had shortened 
his career as a farm hand. 

The movies! But a trip to California cost money. He had 
a regular position with Anne Nichols. And boys who have 
fought their way since ten years of age do not throw over 
regular positions to follow a will-o’-the-wisp. 

So he sent a picture of himself to Cecil B. De Mille, scarcely 
hoping to receive an answer. 


EN days later came a letter requesting that he forward 
a screen test of himself to Culver City. 

A screen test—the lad frowned. He hadn’t any! 

Of course, he knew some movie people. He rounded up a 
cameraman, an electrician and a friend who knew something 
about directing and cutting. Then he sat down and wrote 
himself a little story. 

A vacant studio could be rented for a few dollars. He herded 
his little company together, showed them his story, featuring 
himself in a telephone conversation (he couldn’t afford a situ- 
ation which would require other actors) and had his test 
taken. The experiment cost him ninety dollars. 

The test was mailed on Tuesday. Saturday afternoon a 
New York representative of De Mille telephoned and sug- 
gested that he leave at once for Culver City. 
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A screen test, which he made himself and which 
cost him ninety dollars, landed George Duryea in 


the leading réle of the De Mille special. Here is a 
boy who plugged his way to success 


Two weeks later Mr. De Mille surprised the film world by 
announcing that George Duryea would play the leading rdéle in 
“The Godless Girl,” his big reform school special. 

George Duryea—George Duryea! No one had ever heard 
of him. What did De Mille mean when every juvenile in the 
city had supposed that his test would be chosen from the 
hundreds which had been taken! 


HE farmer-lad paid no attention to the jealous “‘T’ll bet 

he won’t make good” Hollywood gossip. When the picture 
was finished he silently accepted a five year contract with 
Pathe and as silently walked over to the M.-G-.M. lot to play 
the lead with Renee Adoree in “‘ The Tide of Empire,” another 
coveted réle in another super-special. 

Nor did he pay any attention to the Hollywood girls who 
flocked to pay him homage. Social engagements did not seem 
to interest this silent lad from the cow-country. 

Then, without a word to anybody, not even his publicity 
agent, he slipped to the station and met Grace Stafford, the 
young lady who circled the world as his sweetheart in the Anne 
Nichols’ stage play. 

The first word that Hollywood knew about it was when she 
accompanied George to a photographer and he announced 
shyly, ‘Meet the young lady I intend to marry!” 

Nor will they tell the ‘“‘when” or ‘‘where” of the matter. 
All they will discussis his next picture, called “Marked Money.” 

And if you stepped on the lot tomorrow, when he did not 
chance to be working, you would not find him playing poker 
or exchanging light talk with other out-of-the-scene actors. 
You would find him watching—watching—watching. Andifyou 
asked him what he was doing, he would probably answer you 
as he did us, “I’m a farmer-boy learning how to be a great 
actor.’ 
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Why Ramon 


Ramon Novarro 
will not leave 
motion pictures to 
become a priest, 
nor will he try for 
the concert stage. 
He has been un- 
happy because of 
the silent drama’s 
limitations. But 
the sound pictures 
have changed 
everything. Thus 
Ramon is won back 
to the screen’s new 
freedom 


N ovarro 
Decided 





Remain 
in the 





Ruth Brery 


The star felt he would be a coward to quit the films for a 
monastery. ‘Then, too, he can sing in the talkies 


AST year it was announced that Ramon Novarro would 
forsake motion pictures to enter a monastery. 

Early this year it was thought he would give up the 
silent drama for singing. 

But with his return from an incognito tour of Europe he an- 
nounces he will remain in the movies! 

Just why this decision? 

It is partially because of the advent of talking motion pic- 
tures. But it is largely because he has settled a life-long con- 
flict with his inner nature. 

The priesthood? The voice? The silent drama? 

Since the days of his childhood, when he sang and drama- 
tized and studied the precepts of his religion with his thirteen 
brothers and sisters in Durango, near Mexico City, he has 
struggled with this triangle of inclinations. 

How often has he sat in the Little Theater of his luxurious 
Hollywood home and recalled the impfovised playhouse in the 
massive home of his father. Recalled the marionette theater 
his mother presented him on his sixth anniversary. Recalled 
the weekly “shows” he had given with it for sixty-five neighbor- 
hood children. Chuckled as he remembered the five-cent 
admissions. 

What a joy he secured from these first dramatic expressions! 

But even then he had been checked by a hesitancy to pro- 
mote secular entertainment. As he grew into his teens he 
found himself becoming caustic in his entertainments, poking 
fun at certain of the townspeople, putting questionable ideas 
into the heads of children whom mothers had entrusted to him. 

His mother reprimanded him; his father confessor reproached 
him. Was he to allow dramatics to over-balance his interests? 
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Ramon was church soloist and choral leader. 

No one in all of the country about could sing and chant as 
could Ramon, their leader. 

His work with the youth of the community was of such deep 
interest that he decided priesthood was his vocation. 

But there was his music! Possibly he had the talent to 
become a great singer! 


FE conferred with his father confessor. They recalled the 

allegory of the three men with the talents. Ramon pointed 
out that the man who had buried his talents had been severely 
reprimanded. 

“Tf God has given me talents and I go into a monastery and 
bury them, won’t I likewise be reprimanded?” he queried. 

And the priest answered: 

‘Develop thy talents!” 

How little did this father realize that his words would recur 
again and again to this boy as he sat in his own theater ponder- 
ing upon his manhood’s future. 

How little did he realize that this same Ramon would slip 
away to Europe, traveling incognito, that he might ponder, 
uninterrupted, on this question of talents. 

For after ‘‘Ben-Hur,’’ Ramon wondered about pictures just 
as he had wondered about his little marionette theater! ‘‘Ben- 
Hur” had offered a blending of his love for the drama and his 
religious fervor. He had seen in it a spiritual as well as a pic- 
torial message. 

But after this, pictures became just pictures. He found him- 
self interpreting brigands or disloyal husbands as studio 
executives demanded. He found [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 ] 
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EADING from left.to right: Phyllis Haver’s knees. Skirts, so the fashion 

experts say, will be fuller. Phyllis is dressed up for her réle in “Singapore Sal,” 

which is another story of one of those gals who live East of Suez where there 

are not censors. Ever since that short but vivid episode in “What Price Glory,” Phyllis has 
been going in for That Sort of Thing. 





Wearin the Clothes 


They called her a “‘clothes 
horse” and her feelings 
were hurt. So Gloria 
Swanson went into a sar- 
torial sulk for several 
years. But she’s out to 
recapture her old title, 
aided by this jade velvet 
evening gown with a 
flounced cape collar. 


Left: Paris insists on 
panels and a tight-fit- 
ting effect across the 
hips. Gloria's most 
striking evening gown 
is of gold mesh, over a 
flesh - colored lining, 
with four panels hang- 
ing from the hip line. 


The evening coat at 
the right is luxurious, 
expensive and femi- 
nine. Huge clusters of 
flowers in pastelshades 
are embroidered on an 
ivory satin ground. 
The large roll collar 
replaces the conven- 
tional fur scarf. 








A few eccentric réles drove Gloria into an orgy of 
clothes buying. Any woman can—and sometimes 
does—look funny in her clothes, but only one in a. 
hundred thousand can wear ‘em like Gloria. This is a 
close-up of the new Swanson coiffure. The hair is 
parted in the middle and waved around the face in a 
style made famous by Lina Cavalieri. Long ear-rings 
should be worn only by chic women who can wear 
them without looking like a cigarette girl ina Greenwich 
Village speakeasy. 


Who but Gloria could get away with an evening gown like this? 
Like most of the new models, all the drapery is at the back. The 
front is quite plain. The gown, of white satin, is made in but- 
_terfly design with flowing wings, hung from the shoulder straps 
and the hips. The long ear-rings of brilliants, the jeweled 
bracelets and the simple coiffure rolled at the back of the neck 
help a lot. Gloria carries a large handkerchief with a wide edge 
of sheer lace. 
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AQUEL TORRES is half Mexican and half German, and you can’t beat that for an interest- 

ing combination. Her real name is Marie Osterman, but when she went into the movies, 

she took her mother’s maiden name. Raquel made such a hit in “White Shadows” that 
ldwyn-Mayer signed her on a long contract. 
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Jack 


0 


‘[rades 


By 
Lots Shirley 


Nick Stuart has been 

everything around the 

studio, from office boy 
to assistant director 


ICK STUART is one cinema youngster who doesn’t 

have to worry about his future. If anything should 

happen to his five-year contract with William Fox 

he could go back tomorrow to script clerk, cameraman, 
still cameraman, assistant-director, office boy or a half-dozen 
other behind-the-studio-door professions. For Nick has 
climbed every rung of the ladder. 

Not that anything is likely to happen to him after his work 
in “The Cradle Snatchers,” ‘‘The High School Hero” and 
‘The News Parade.”’ Still, he thinks he’s pretty lucky to.be a 
Jack-of-All-Trades. 

It all started back in 1921, when a clean-cut, fifteen-year-old 
Roumanian clerk in a Los Angeles sporting goods store was 
sent to the Fox studio to deliver a pair of gun handles to Tom 
Mix. Once inside, he secured three days’.work, then tele- 
phoned the store he was a movie-actor! When the three days 
were over he drew his pay, said good-bye to the other extras 
and made a straight line for the manager’s office. 

“T like this movie business,” he announced. “I’ve decided 
to stay. Got a job for me?” 





of William Fox’s multitude of jobs. 
actor in a Buck Jones film and his friends told him he 


was awful. 


If Nick Stuart ever loses out as an actor—and there is no 
such indication after his recent hits—he can fill any one 


Nick started as an 


But Nick has proved that they were all 
wrong 


Just at that moment, Lewis Sergeart dashed through the 
office. The manager nodded toward him. ‘‘Our boy’s been 
chosen by another studio to play H:.ckleberry Finn. His job 
as office boy is vacant. But I don’t suppose you want that.” 

“Sure, I’ll begin right now.” And Nick gave the rest of the 
day free-of-charge to learning his duties. 

Now, of course, the rest of this is reminiscent of Horatio 
Alger and the bright boy who worked his way up; but since 
Nick is the only chap in the movies who climbed from the 
inside, why not give Alger a break and prove that all of his 
tales might of have been just fairy stories. 

Nick began at fifteen dollars a week (he had made twenty- 
two fifty in his three days as extra), and two years later he 
was drawing twenty-four dollars in the same position. 

“T spent the last four months of that two years persuading 
them to give me another job,” Nick laughed. “I'd decided I 
wanted to go with a unit and thought a good place to begin was 
the camera. So once a week for four months I went in and 
asked the boss for a chance atit. At first he didn’t seem to 
warm up to the idea but I kept [CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 } 
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b sinned long skirts, 
to no skirts. From 
cotton stockings, to no 
stockings at all. And 
all in a few years! 


See what Hollywood 
did to Sue Carol. 
There’s nothing be- 
tween Sue and the 
camera but a lace 
curtain. When Sue 
attended Kemper 
Hall Convent in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
she wore the regula- 
tion middy costume. 
Sue’s convent days 
were cut short by a 
perfume fight, which 
showed an early 
leaning towards the 
flippancies of life 


AINIC 


Since Raquel Torres’ school 
days at the Holy Cross Con- 
vent in Los Angeles, her skirts 
have remained the same 
length. Even in her convent 
days, she wanted to go into 
the movies. A large number 
of beauties of both stage and 
screen were convent-bred. 
What do the good nuns think 
of their ex-pupils? Well, 
while they may bea bit 
shocked by their clothes, at 
heart they are secretly proud 
of their girls 
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Just the little angel of the Holy 
Cross Convent in New York 
photographed in her Confirma- 
tion dress. Think of the hours 
of sewing that went into all 
those lace inserts. Who would 
have predicted that Josephine 
Dunn would grow up to wear a 
green jersey bathing suit em- 
broidered in diamonds and 
pearls? 


Krom Convent 
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Patsy Ruth Miller was 
the young radical of the 
Convent of the Visita- 
tion in St. Louis. She 
wanted the weekly holi- 
day changed from 
Thursday to Saturday. 
And she won out. Now 
that she’s in the mov- 
ies, she takes her holi- 
day when the director 
orders it 


Freud would say that Alice 
White’s mania for scanty 
clothes is traceable to the fact 
that, in childhood, she had 
to wear dresses that were too 
long for her. Alice’s mother 
was a vaudeville actress and 
Alice was raised at St. Vin- 
cent’s Convent in Newark, 
N. J. Her Confirmation dress 
was purchased with an eye to 
future utility. She wore it 
until she grew into it. It 
was her party dress for five 
years 














Mr 


He played big business in the tilms— 


By 
Stewart 


Robertson 


GROS- 
VENOR 
~ HOOPLE 
straightened 
his back and beamed 
vacantly down the shade 
dappled vista of Orange 
Grove Avenue. This 
particular slice of Holly- 
wood shimmered peace- 
fully in the lull of late 
afternoon, untroubled by 
the peering tourists who 
did sentry duty on the 
not fardistant boulevard. 
The fragile notes of a 
violin throbbed along the 
breeze, water splashed 
musically in tiny foun- 
tains and the delicate 
aroma of fresh ginger- 
bread sifted its way to 
appreciative nostrils. 
Mr. Hoople sighed in 
languorous content, 
noted with approval a 
well filled pair of russet 
silk stockings belonging 
toaneighbor, then oozed 
back into his hammock. 
He was a large and 
flaccid gentleman with a 
stubborn, unimaginative 
face that might have be- 
longed either toa captain 
of industry or a sergeant- 
major. Bushy eyebrows 
and an uncompromising 
mouth lent it power; 
pendulous cheeks like 
slabs of pink putty added 
the sleekness of success. 
And, in a way, Mr. Hoople lived up to his countenance, his 
movie portrayals of divers statesmen, prison wardens, dukes 
and managing editors having made him one of the better 
known heavies in the film colony. 


OW, between pictures, he became himself and loafed amia- 

bly through the days for, like many another actor, he was 
a simple enough soul when no one was looking. The gods had 
given him his appearance, but they had evened things up by 
being niggardly in the matter of brains, as Mr. Hoople’s mental 
processes were, to be charitable, slightly torpid. The ham- 
mock bulged dangerously as he lay gazing upward in a state of 
muddled happiness. 

A screen door creaked, then flew shut with a resounding 
slap. Mrs. Hoople, a cosy and unfashionable lady in the late 
hundred and seventies, appeared on the patio and hailed the 
figure under the trees. Her voice, trained in the bleak spaccs 
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Hoople 


landed him be- 








of her native Montana, carried without difficulty across a 
hundred feetoflawn. ‘‘ Time for market,’ she called. 

Mr. Hoople started guiltily, heaved himself upright and 
shambled in the direction of the garage. A faded sweater and 
rumpled corduroys fitted him sketchily, and on his head reposed 
a crushed felt hat, once white, but now the ambiguous tint 
known as French nude. He grinned sleepily at his wife. 

““What’ll it be, mother?” he inquired. 

“Anything you want, honey,” said his partner generously. 
“‘T declare, you’ve behaved so well for the past week it’s a 
pleasure to cook for you. If only you’d stay that way.” 

“Well, m’ dear,” laughed Mr. Hoople, “I’m playing myself 
for a change. This market business gives me quite a thrill, 
being one of the common people and all. Tonight I’m going to 
the horseshoe pitching tournament and maybe chew a little 
tobacco. It certainly does a fellow good to get away from art 
once in a while.” 
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Stays in Character 


and his mimicry of success almost 
hind prison bars 





He clambered into a bleary runabout and jolted his way to 
the food emporium run by a greasy gentleman whose unpro- 
nounceable name ended triumphantly in ‘‘pulos” and who was 
known to his customers as “ Hey, Joe.” 

Here were gathered the idle idols of filmdom, making their 
daily gesture toward democracy, for it was considered stylish to 
do one’s own marketing when the pay envelope was out of 
season. 

Celluloid cavaliers, shady ladies, villains and festal virgins 
mingled condescendingly with their public, revelling secretly 
in the stares of admiration. 


NTO the midst plunged the jovial Mr. Hoople, saluting 
sundry acquaintances with profane gusto and making more 
noise than a third rate alderman on a Lindbergh reception com- 
mittee. He went into a huddle with a brittle damsel who 
wanted to unleash her opinion about authors and in return he 


Illustrated 
by 
John Alonzo 
Williams 


“Now this,’’ said the 
gorgeous Grosvenor 
Hoople, ‘‘is most as- 
tonishing.’’ Arrayed in 
the full splendor of 
evening dress, he ad- 
vanced uponthe 
querulous Peabody 
and loomed above him. 
The fifteen hundred 
in his pocket helped 
him to speak with au- 
thority. ‘‘My dear sir, 
you are questioning 
the integrity of my 
firm. Explain yourself”’ 


described in minute 
detail exactly what he 
had said to De Mille. 
At last he emerged laden 
with pineapples and 
escorted by an under- 
sized Greek bearing par- 
cels. A couple of taut, 
well-massaged, loud- 
shirted men lounging 
nearby watched him as 
he cajoled the car into 
starting. 


“PT*HAT’S the fellow I 
was telling you 
about,” said the taller. 
“That stiff?” scoffed 
the other. ‘Why, he 
don’t look as important 
as a corporal in Coxey’s 
army.” 

“That’s because he’s 
laying off,” said the first 
man. ‘‘ Believe it or not, 
Eddie, he’s the guy we 
need. Let’s find out 
where he lives.” 

They boarded a green sedan, steamed in the wake of the 
smudgy runabout and saw it swerve in at a gravelled crescent of 
driveway. Then they proceeded south and west to a preten- 
tious apartment house on Highland Avenue, where a fiery- 
haired girl waved a greeting from an upper window. 

Back at the Hoople establishment the head of the house 
was sprinkling the lawn and crooning the latest ballad, flatting 
about every fourth note, as is the habit of gentlemen who 
wheeze. Suddenly the telephone shrilled an imperious sum- 
mons, and a moment later his wife came to the door. 

“‘Tt’s the studio,” she told him in a metallic voice. ‘“‘ Now 
I suppose there’ll be no living with you.” 

Mr. Hoople slip-slopped into the house, almost losing a Con- 
gress gaiter en route, kissed his spouse with affectionate zeal 
and picked up the receiver. The resultant conversation was 
almost a monologue, the actor saying “‘ Yes” and ‘“‘ No” at the 
proper moments, but as it proceeded [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 | 
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Joan Crawford ran away from a home back of a 

laundry in Kansas City to go on the stage. Read 

how destiny led her to this very different home in 
Beverly Hills 


OAN CRAWFORD’S childhood in the Southwest was sad- 

dened, not only by poverty, but by domestic tribulations. At 
a time when most children are leading happy, protected lives, 
Joan was paying for her education by serving as “‘slavey’’ in 
a private school in Kansas City. When her life there became 
unbearable, Joan went back to her mother, then running a laundry. 
Although little more than a child, Joan, then Lucille Le Sueur, 
had already learned to dance in the public dance halls of the 
city. Now go on with her fascinating story: 


CHAPTER II 


BELIEVE each man fulfills a different need in a woman’s 
life. 

One man may answer the cry of her mother love, awaken 

her most tender, solicitous affection; another man may 

reward that strictly feminine, clinging vine desire to be 
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Dancing 
Girl 


As told to 


Ruth Biery 
by 
Joan Crawford 


protected; still another requites the cave-woman’s 
mad longing to be captured. 

Ray Sterling was my incentive. 

He believed in me. He knew all about the laundry, 
the schools, the horrible beatings. He knew the 
gossip which always encircles a girl who is working 
her way through life and snatching her fun in the 
dance halls. 

Yet he believed I was going to amount to something. 

He believed I had a beautiful soul as well as a 
dancing body. 

And he was the first person to give me the goal: 
“T must be all that he thinks me!”’ 

It was undoubtedly his faith which gave me the courage to 
pack up and leave home. I walked out of those ugly laundry 
quarters with a few paltry dollars, a few paltry clothes and the 
new feeling that I was zot an inferior person. I was a dancer 
and as such capable of earning my own living. 

In trailing from one dance hall to another I had met a road- 
show manager. With my new faith in myself, I persuaded 
him to give me a job in his chorus at twenty dollars a week. 

We went to Springfield, Missouri, and lasted two weeks. 
I had just enough money to return to Kansas City. 

It was the dull season and there weren’t any more jobs 
dancing. 

Still, I didn’t go home to mother! 

But how could I leave Ray Sterling? He was my pal, 
my friend and my sweetheart. He, who had given me the 
very ambition which: was now urging me to go thousands of 
miles awav from him. 






































Joan tells of her first romance 
and of her debut as a chorus 


‘girl 


How often does ambition force woman to face such a 
separation ? ; 

Yet, if she subjugates her career for a man, she may spend 
the rest of her life wondering to what heights she might have 
climbed had she followed her inclinations. 

And if she goes, there comes a time when she wonders if, 
after all, home and innocence-of-the-world might not have 
meant a more pacific, happy existence. 

I was at the cross-road which comes in the life of all am- 
bitious women and although I was only seventeen I realized 
the potency of my decision. 





Joan left the front row of 
a New York musical revue 
to land in the front row 
of a Culver City chorus. 
She’s the girl at the left 
in this scene from ‘‘Pretty 
Ladies.”’ ZaSu Pitts is 
singing the song 


How could I tell Rav about it? 

After all, he was aman. And although man may establish 
a woman’s faith in herself, may build up her very soul for her, 
what man is not selfish when it comes to the thought of losing 
that woman? 

And what woman dare pit her faith, her ambition, against 
the strength of a man’s loving persuasions? 

I am without as much as “goodbye” or ‘‘God_ bless 
you!” 

The prima donna of the road show had given me her address 
in Chicago. I had saved enough for carfare. When I arrived 
in my first really big city, I had exactly two dollars. 

A man on the train said he was going in my direction 
and asked me to share his taxi. 

I did not ask the whyfor of his generosity. It did 
not interest me. Remember, I had learned the lesson 
that men may be useful to women. I had also learned 
how to handle the man situation. 


I HAD no idea any place could be as huge as Chicago. 
When we arrived at my address, the taxi meter showed 
ten dollars. I mumbled a low, contrite “Thank you” 
and dashed out and up those steps as though all the 
demons of Hades pursued me. I was afraid he might 
ask for my half of the ten dollars! 

The prima donna wasn’t home. 
landlady told me. 

I sat on the steps to reconnoitre. The name “Ernie 
Young” flashed through my memory. She had told 
me about his reviews. A corner drug store telephone-book 
gave me his downtown office number. 

Two hours later I stood at 
the end of a long line of girls 
before a door marked “‘Private.”’ 


“On the road’”’ the 


Do you remember 


that old-fashioned 
dance called the 
Charleston? Joan 
first claimed the at- 
tention of the film 
colony by winning 
more cups for her 
dancing than any 
other cinema step- 
per 


Suddenly I remembered I now 
had /ess than two dollars. The 
labyrinth of busses and street 
cars had taken several nickels. 
It was afternoon and I had not 
eaten. I faced a night alone in 
a strange city. 

What is the Power that guides 
one whenthey face actual starva- 
tion? [CONTINUED ON PAGE 114] 
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ILEEN PRINGLE wears the most expensive gown ever made 

at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, and that’s saying a 

lot. Eight women worked for fifteen days sewing on each 
bead and sequin by hand. Let’s take a Cook’s Tour of this simple 
little frock: It is made of white soufflé—not an egg dessert in this 
instance. The hemline is just a series of ups and downs. The butter- 
fly effect is also carried out in the sleeves. The bodice is tight but the 
skirt bursts forth in a circular flare. The cap is also of soufflé and 
beaded. Miss Pringle sports this gown in ‘‘The Single Man.” 
Which is why he stayed single. 


Ruth Harriet Louise 











New Puorop.ay Contest Starts—$2,000 in Prizes— 
Home Movies in Color Startling New Development 


By Frederick James Smith 


HE second Puorto- 

PLAY Amateur Movie 

Contest, which opens 
on October Ist, is destined 
to be an even more signifi- 
cant contest than PHoto- 
PLAY’S pioneer competi- 
tion of last year. 

It was impossible to 
foresee the wide interest 
manifested in the first 
amateur movie contest. 
It was the first competition 
of its kind conducted by 
any publication anywhere 
in the world and no one 
could foretell its far-reach- 
ing effects. 

With the second contest, 
PHOTOPLAY is able to 
promise that the winning 
films will be shown to all 
the foremost makers of 
professional movies, both 
in New York and in Los 
Angeles. It is now clear 
that the PHoTropLay Ama- 
teur Movie Contest pro- 
vides the one definite link 
between the amateur and 
the professional film maker 
and that these contests 
are likely to develop vital new blood for Hollywood. Here- 
tofore, contests have been held with prizes for beauty and 
personality—and these have brought many new faces be- 
fore the movie cameras. But PHOTOPLAY Amateur Movie 
Contests offer the first real hearing for brains, ingenuity and 
cleverness in Hollywood. Do you want to be a Hollywood 
cameraman, director or technician? Here is your op- 
portunity—an opportunity to be found in no other way. 
It is your one chance to get through the guarded doors of 
Hollywood. 


Dorothy Sebastian. 





Do you want to make moving shots? Build a perambu- 
lator of odd lumber and three bicycle wheels, as demon- 
strated by Director Nick Grinde, Tim McCoy and 


A light tripod with a revolving 
head adds a great deal to ‘‘follow’’ shots 


Before you start your 
contribution for our 
second contest, take stock 
of yourself and of your 
equipment. Film the thing 
you know best. Russell 
T. Ervin, Jr., who won 
first prize in the 35-milli- 
meter division last year 
and subsequently got a 
five year contract with 
the William Fox Studios, 
had long experimented 
with amateur drama, with 
lights and with cameras. 
His winning film, “‘And 
How!” was the logical 
result of this long prepara- 
tion. 

B. V. Covert, who won 
first prize in the 16-milli- 
meter division with his’ 
study of quail hunting, is 
a veteran sportsman and 
has filmed his hunting and 
fishing trips for years. 
Thus he knew how to go 
about making an expert 
contest contribution. 

The moral of all this 
is to do the thing you 
know best. Here are a 
few tips, too, gained from PHoToPLaAy’s first contest. Think 
twice before you make comedies. They are the hardest 
thing in the world to produce with success. You know how 
long it takes Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd to make a good 
one, how many experts they keep on their payroll and how 
they shift, twist and discard comedy bits at many previews. 
Laughter is far harder to attain than tears any time. 

On the other hand, if you tackle drama, do not be blood- 
thirsty. Murder was rampant in many contributions of our 
first contest. Avoid gore and [CONTINUED ON PAGE 127 ] 





1. $2,000 in cash prizes will be awarded by PHOTOPLAY as follows: 

Class One. $500 for the best amateur photoplay. 
$250 for the second best amateur photoplay. 
$150 for the third best amateur photoplay. 
$100 for the fourth best amateur photoplay. 
$500 for the best non-dramatic picture. 
$250 for the second best non-dramatic picture. 
$150 for the third best non-dramatic picture. 
$100 for the fourth best non-dramatic picture. 

In the event that two or more films prove of equal merit in their 
consideration for any award, duplicate prizes will be given for each 
tying film. 

2. CLASS ONE—Devoted to photoplays, will embrace all pictures 
made by amateurs in which amateur actors appear, whether of a 
dramatic or comedy nature. 

CLASS TWO—Will include all other motion pictures such as 
films of news events, home pictures, travelogues, sport shots, 
studies of animal, bird or plant life, etc., made by amateurs. 

In awarding prizes the judges will consider the cleverness, novelty 
and freshness of idea and treatment, as well as the general work- 
manship. Under the head of general workmanship comes photog- 
raphy, lighting, editing and cutting and titling. In Class One, 
— items of consideration will be direction, make-up and acting 
ability. 

4. All films, to be considered by the judges, must come within the 

following specified lengths: 


Class Two. 


3 


. 





$2,000 Amateur Movie Contest Rules 


If 35 millimeter, the contest film must be 1,000 feet or less in length. 
If 16 millimeter, it must be 400 feet or less in length. 

If 9 millimeter, it must be 60 feet or less in length. 

All films must be submitted on non-inflammable stock with the 
names and addresses of the senders securely attached to the reel or 
the box containing the film. Name and address of the sender also 
may be part of the film itself. 

5. Any number of contest films may be submitted by an individual 
or amateur organization. 

6. Any person or amateur organization can enter this contest. Pro- 
fessional cinematographers are barred, as well as anyone employed 
by PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE or any relatives of anyone 
employed by PHOTOPLAY. Winners of PHOTOPLAY’S first 
amateur movie contest may compete. 

7. All films are to be addressed to the judges, The Amateur Movie 
Contest, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York, and are to be submitted between October 1, 1928, and mid- 
night of March 31st, 1929. 

8. The jury of judges will be announced in forthcoming issues of 
PHOTOPLAY. 

9. PHOTOPLAY assumes no responsibility for loss of films in transit 
and, while every precaution will be taken to safeguard them, this 
publication will not responsible for loss or injury in any way. 

10. As soon as possible after the conclusion of the contest, the prize 
winners will be announced and the films returned to senders on 
receipt of sufficient postage for return transportation. 
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Plastic Dentistry 


New Hollywood Art. 


How a dentist invented some new tricks of make-up 


By Louis B. Jacobs 


HE character actor of the old school used to pride him- detail. As a consequence, a far greater degree of realism is 


self on his art of make-up. He boasted of the dexterity 
with which he manipulated crepe hair into glorious beards; 
fought in support of his method for procuring the effect 
of natural wrinkles, hollows and protuberances with grease 


paint and believed that his abil- 
ity to create distorted noses, en- 
larged ears and elongated finger- 
nails rated him high in the pro- 
fession. Today, his technique 
is obsolete for motion pictures. 
The development of the cine- 
ma has brought about an entirely 
new system of preparing a char- 
acter for the lens. Grease paint 
has almost been done away with. 
The panchromatic film with 
emulsion so sensitized as to 
photograph color values of the 
slightest tint, shows up painted 
lines for what they are, while 
color photography prohibits any 
artificial coloring on the face. 
The prying eye of the camera 
has become so difficult to deceive 
that experts in the new art are 
maintained in all studios who do 
the experimenting for desired 
effects upon manikins and make 
up the actor for his réle without 
giving him much concern for its 






George Stone, without make-up, 
and very good-looking, too. No 
wonder you’ll be surprised when 

you look to the right and see— 
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Back of this set of animal-like 
fangs are Lon Chaney’s own 
teeth. This detail of make-up 
added great effectiveness to his 
playing of the weird hypnotist 
in “London After Midnight.”’ 
Dr. Arthur Freedman made 
this thin porcelain plate to fit 
over Chaney’s teeth. The plate 
changes the whole contour of 
the face, and yet is so cleverly 
made that it doesn’t interfere 
with speech 


being produced and an infinite variety of characterization is 
accurately obtained. 

It never occurred to the plaver of former years to make up 
his teeth as an aid to his character drawing. About the only 


thought he had to give them was 
to block them out with black 
paint if their absence was de- 
sired, or to whiten a conspicuous 
gold crown. Now, perhaps the 
most important phase of prepa- 
ration for the camera is consider- 
ation of the teeth. This has de- 
veloped a new branch of den- 
tistry known as plastic dentistry 
and is closely related to plastic 
surgery. 

While the use of false teeth 
had occasionally been used on 
the stage for plays like ‘Dr. 
Jekylland Mr. Hyde,” they were 
generally awkward plates which 
fitted over the teeth and inter- 
fered with speech. Obviously, 
they never became popular and 
were adapted solely for gro- 
tesque effects. The idea that 
they might be used to beautify 
never occurred. 

It remained for a young den- 
tist [CONTINUED ON PAGE 106] 
















This terrible face. It’s Mr. Stone, 

plus a false front, in his réle of 

The Rat in ‘‘Seventh Heaven.’’ 
It’s a question of dentistry 
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PHOTOPLAY MaGAzINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 7 3 


KNEW she was one of the six most beau- 

tiful women in England! But when I 
met the Viscountess Curzon at tea in the 
blue-and-beige drawing room of her London 
house she cast a spell upon me. 

A soft fire threw its gleam on silver tea- 
things; a low lamp cast turquoise shadows 
upon a deep couch. From the latter, there 
rose to greet me the most bewilderingly 
lovely creature I had ever beheld. 


As we chatted, the firelight playing on 
the rose-leaf contours of her cheeks, danc- 
ing in the blue pools of her eyes, warming 
the pale gold of her close-cropped hair, | 
thought to myself, “Her tall, blonde Anglo- 
Saxon beauty, the proud, delicate moulding 
of her face would have turned Queen Guine- 
vere green with envy!” 

A silver English voice broke my reverie. 

“What are you staring at?’’—naturalness 


is one of Lady Curzon’s most captivating 
traits. 


“You! Rude, I know,—but you must be 
used to it! I was lost in your beauty!” 

“Rubbish! A sensible American isn’t 
going to break into verse over a creature 


oveliness... 


Renowned Lhroughoul all Cngland 


~.. VISCOUNTESS CURZON’S Ciisbkne Angl-Saton Beauly 


life is favorable to good color and a smooth 
fresh skin, you know. But this very fact 
has the effect of making us English women 
take all the more care of our complexions.” 


She snatched the word “How” gaily from 
me. “It’s quite simple, my way,” she said. 
“T just use a pure fine cleansing cream 
made by Pond’s. And every now and then 
I tone up my skin with Pond’s Freshener. 
Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—they’re ever so 
soft—remove and absorb the cleansing 
cream thoroughly.” 


Your skin, too, should know this way to 
loveliness that Lady Curzon finds so effec- 




































When Lady Curzon presented her daughter at 
Court this year she was as dazzlingly young as 
the débutante who curtsied by her side 


tive. Always, at night and after daytime 
exposure, cleanse your skin with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. The new Tissues, soft, ample, 
fine, absorb both cream and dirt. 

Then, refreshed and cleansed, your skin 
responds to the tonic touch of Pond’s Skin 
Freshener, glows with new radiance! 

A delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
keeps your powder smooth and fresh for 
hours on end! 


Matiz Coupon witH 10c—A generous 
trial package of Pond’s four delightful 


The beautiful Viscountess Curzon mar- 
ried her cousin and united two branches of a 
distinguished English house. Lady Curzon, 
whois destinedtobecome one day the Countess 
of Howe, ts a fascinating, witty and spar- 
kling figure in the most brilliant gatherings 
of English society. Above, as she appeared Street 
representing England at the Empire Ball City 
given at the Albert Hall 
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preparations awaits you. 


Ponp’s Extract Co. Dept. K 


114 Hudson St., New York City 


Name __ 








————————— 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 





On Lady Curzon’s 
dressing-table 
stand jade green 
jars of Pond’s Two 
.. You, Creams and Fresh- 
ener — guardians 
of the faultless 
complexion of one 
of England’s six 
most beautiful 
women 


Photographs by Hugh Cecil 


old enough to have presented her daughter 
at court this year!” 

“You haven’t . . . she wasn’t . 
with your twenty-year old complexion...” 
I was incoherent in my disbelief. 

“T have... She was... It only stays 
twenty because I[ take marvelous care of it” 
—and the upward cadence of rippling 
laughter crinkled that cameo-clear face into 
a beguilingly crooked smile. 

Instantly she became serious. “English 
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Gossip of All the Studios 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 ] 


of perfume, a dozen dainty hand-made hand- 
kerchiefs and a little boudoir clock. 

They were accompanied by a sweet, cor- 
dial note: “‘I remember my first birthday in 
this country,” said the Goudal, ‘‘when I was 
alone and miserable.’’ 





"THE entire motion picture industry 
mourned the death of Ward Crane. 
When he saw that the end was near he in- 
sisted upon being taken East to see his fam- 
ily. He died there. Undoubtedly the recon- 
ciliation of Marie Prevost and Kenneth Har- 
lan was a blow to him for he had been in love 
with Marie for several years. 


OE of Hollywood’s famous landmarks is 
called Dark Canyon. And the name of 
the hero in Douglas Fairbanks’ new picture is 
D’Artagnan (pronounced “ Dar-tan’-yan”). 
When Doug read the contract with M.-G.-M. 
under which he is obtaining the services of his 
former cameraman, Henry Sharp, he found 
this phrase: “and Mr. Sharp’s services shall 
be contracted for by the said Douglas Fair- 
banks to photograph a picture called ‘Dark 
Canyon.’ ” 


SUGGESTION, albeit a trifle 
late, for a suitable name for the 
apartment building one of the fair 
film ladies was erecting. 
How about “Inyour Arms’’? 


TRICK names for talking pictures are 
quite the order of the day in Hollywood. 
First National has Firnatone; Universal has 
Uniphone. 

But Sam Sax, head of Gotham, has the 
niftiest name ofall. His is Saxiphone. 


Adolphe Menjou says that golf 

knickers aren’t being worn any 

more. White flannels and a 

sweater are correct for the 
links 


Joan and Doug, by the way, have 
evolved a new form of pig Latin which they 
use upon every occasion. Johnny Mack 
Brown from Alabama, who has his own 
patois, remarked when he heard the 
sweethearts, “If you-all say anything in- 
sultin’ just let me know.” 


HE reason the _ scenario 

writer was discharged from 
Lasky’s: He wrote a story for 
Emil Jannings. 

“This is the story,’’ he told the 
executive. “We show Mr. Jan- 
nings as a young man, then he 
grows; older; there is a snow- 
storm and, in the end, he wan- 
ders off into the storm.” 


SOMETIMES they remember even in 
Hollywood! Eva von Berne, Norma 
Shearer’s Viennese discovery, celebrated 
her. eighteenth birthday after she had 
been in Hollywood just two weeks. Some- 
body told Jetta Goudal about the child 
who had come to this country alone even 





without a knowledge of the language. 
Jetta, who had never seen Eva, dis- 

covered her address and sent her many 

gifts: A white cut leather bag, a large bottle 
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Dinner suits are of rough material 

and double-breasted. And with this 

outfit, it is always correct to carry a 
cane ¥ 



































Show these pictures to the boy 

friend. Here’s a business suit 

of light grey that Menjou 

brought back with him from 
London 


WE hear that Joe Schenck has been 
toying with the pasteboards again, or 
following the course of the little ivory ball. 
At any rate, the story is abroad in Holly- 
wood that he won $200,000 at Deauville, 
France. That'll pay for the trip, Joe, and 
mebbe make another picture for United. 

Rumor also has it that Mr. Schenck 
and Camilla Horn have been seen much in 
each other’s company, all for business 
reasons no doubt. Sometimes it’s a task 
to convince these European stars that 
they should return to Hollywood and 
make pictures for several thousand a 
week when they are lucky to get several 
hundred in their own country! 


OMEONE recently asked Constance 

Talmadge if her third husband would be 
an American. ‘Well, why not?” she 
answered. ‘I’ve tried the other side of 
the Atlantic twice, so ‘See America 
Third’ is now my motto!” 


AX autograph hunter approached 
Charlie Chaplin’s table at the Mont- 
martre the other day and asked the come- 
dian to sign his name on the back of.a 


_ check she had hastily torn from her book. 


Charlie took [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 ] 
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ST He deliciously smooth skin we 
mean by ‘studio skin’ is a great 
asset to a star. I am delighted 
with Lux Toilet Soap—my skin 


is like satin after 


using it. 


“ Bew Pe ople 


recnscennanenn 
eooceang 
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Leatrice Joy, Pathé De Mille’s lovely star, 


inspired this luxurious bathroom. Miss Joy, 
like nine out of ten screen stars, uses this 


delightful soap. 


can resist smooth lovely hing 


| = teed quickly a man or woman is 
won by the fresh loveliness of 
velvet-smooth skin! 

The close-up has taught this to 
motion picture directors—they have 
learned that this beauty always wins 
an instant response from the audience. 


Screen stars know the velvety beauty 
of their skin heightens their allure. 
The loveliness of her skin under the 
fierce lights of the close-up is more 
important to a screen star than any 
other beauty. 


Nine out of ten screen stars use 


LUX Toilet SOAP. 


Says J ames Cruze, 
d rector he or 
Parne De Mite 


*‘T heclose-up is the final test of a screen 
star’s popularity — and the surest 
proof of her beauty since practically 
no make-up is possible. Only a per- 
fect skin, exquisitely smooth and fine, 
can stand the blazing lights.” 


Luxury hitherto found only 


at 50¢ or $1.00 4 cake... i022 


Lux Toilet Soap for smooth skin. 

There are in Hollywood 433 im- 
portant actresses, including all stars. 
417 of these use Lux Toilet Soap. 

All the great film studios, following 
their stars’ example, have made it the 
official soap in their dressing rooms. 

Order some today. You, too, will 
delight in the luxurious lather—it never 
fails even in the hardest water. In- 
stead of paying soc or $1.00 for a cake 
of French soap you can now have the 
same luxury for just 1oc—Lux Toilet 


Soap. White, delicately fragrant! 


LO¢ 


in French soaps 
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The Studio Murder Mystery 





the sparkling exquisiteness of the dressing 
table. Bottles... utterly ravishing bottles... 
holding precious and intoxicating fragrances. 
. . . She put out a longing hand to the silver 
. . Oh, to spray one’s throat and 


atomizer. . 
hair, and turn one’s lovely head 
to see one’s lovely self. . . . She 
sighed, and remembered that she 
was only a little girl from Kan- 
re 
“Well, come on, puss. You 
can’t stand staring at these gew- 
gaws all day,” said her father. 
“That’s a very fine ‘set.’ 
Everything is real. The perfume 
in those bottles cost $25 an 
ounce,” said the office boy. 


- ASTE of money! Can’t 
see it on the screen,” said 
the man from Kansas. 

“No... but it lends atmos- 
phere. We try to make every- 
thing as realas possible. It helps 
our people get into the spirit of a 
picture,” explained the office boy 
importantly. The man from 
Kansas grunted. Then they both 
were made to wait while the girl 
stood spell-bound at the sight of 
two wardrobe women passing by. 
Lace, rich and heavy, and creamy 
satin; chiffon underthings, of 
tints calculated to make the 
feminine heart swoon with de- 
sire; a great string of pearls hang- 
ing from one woman’s arm, and 
tucked beside a genuine Peacock 
fan! 

The little girl from Kansas 
clenched her thin hands unseen. 
Oh, that such things existed! 
That some women wore them! 
That she would go back to the 
beauty-starved days of her nor- 
mal life, remembering and desir- 
ing these things! The woman 
soul of her was drawn up to a 
quivering worship of all the ex- 
otic beauty about her—it cried 
out, terribly, for possession! 

‘“Come on, puss. He’s going to 
show us a dummy.” 

“Oh ...adummy,” she said tone- 
lessly. 

“Sure! Looks just like the actor, 
and they use it in scenes where it’s 
dangerous for the real man to work. 
I’ve always wondered about that. 
Never did take much stock in that 
‘double’ stuff, either. Why, I’ve 
seen some things on the screen I just 
knew couldn’t be done by any living 
human. ... ”’ 


HE man from Kansas waxed en- 

thusiastic. 

“Why, I told ’em! I said, ‘That 
fellow ain’t alive! No, sir! That’s 
a fake figure!’ I said. I had it all 
figured out, didn’t I, puss?” 

“Yes, daddy,’ answered his daugh- 
ter dutifully. She hoped he was not 
going to tell the office boy how it was 
done. It never made any difference 
to her father, when he was revealing 
his wisdom, whether he was talking 
to the originator of the idea, or not. 
It made his daughter very nervous at 
times. But the office boy knew the 
type. Hequickenedhissteps, and the 
man from Kansas was put to it tokeep 
up with him. He stopped talking 
and kept his breath for walking. 
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“Now don’t yell when you see him. 
He’s supposed to be dead, you know,”’ said the 
office boy, and parted the black velvet curtains 
which enveloped the set on Stage Six. 





They Created the Great Murder 
Mystery 


el bey: Studio Murder Mystery” is the first novel 
of Carmen Ballen Edington and A. Channing 
Edington. It is the first mystery story correctly to 
use studio technique and an absolutely realistic 
background as an integral part of its plot. 

The Edingtons know motion pictures from the 
ground up. They belong to that efficient, well 
trained class of studio workers that the public never 
hears of. Mrs. Edington was a reporter on The 
San Francisco Bulletin and The Examiner before 
she joined the publicity department of a picture 
studio. “You know what that means,’ she writes. 
“Watching every angle of production for news and 
sitting in on dressing room conversations. If there 
is anything about pictures that I cannot write about 
I have yet to witness it.” 

A. Channing Edington was born in Kansas. He 
studied chemistry and passed the State Board ex- 
amination in Pharmacy. He served in the war 
and then went to California. He obtained a position 
at a Studio as a reader and worked his way into minor 
positions in the production department. 

“My real life story begins with my marriage,” 
he says. It was a studio romance, born of mutual 
tastes and ambitions. The Edingtons re-wrote 
scripts, doctored stories and did general editorial 
work. “A Blind Bargain,” one of Lon Chaney’s 
successes was largely their creation. 

The. news that their novel was accepted for 


publication by PHOTOPLAY arrived almost simul- 


taneously with the birth of their first baby. 


— the sprawling, stiffened figure on the 
oor. 

‘‘But . .. there’s blood all over him! He 
looks so. ..so.. . queer!’’ shuddered the girl 


But the visitors instinctively shrank away against her father. 


“Catsup. Photographs like 
blood,”’ explained the office boy 
laconically. 

~ ras 

Daughter and father remained 
staring silently. 

The figure was truly frighten- 
ing. Grotesquely twisted in an 
uncommon death agony, the face 
a tortured, horror-stricken grim- 
ace of .. . what was it? Fear 
of death? But no, fear of some- 
thing more startling than death, 
even! A terrible amaze... an 
unbelieving surprise, was frozen 
forever in the dead staring eyes 
...ontheset, cold features! This 
man had undoubtedly come to a 
monstrous end, if the evidences 
of the lay figure could be taken 
as indicative of facts. A short 
distance from his prone body lay 
a duelling rapier, stained with 
red. In one of the rigid hands, 
outflung on the floor, was 
clutched a second rapier. From 
the satin-covered heart a small 
dark stream had welled, and 
made a narrow river on the floor. 

“‘Can’t tell the difference, can 
your” asked the office boy with 
pride. 


“ A RE you sure... it’s nota 
real man?” whispered the 
girl. 

“Say, do you think we keep 
dead men lying around on our 
sets? I’ll tell the world we don’t! 
Course it’s not real! Go and 
feel of him! He’s only wax and 
make-up and sawdust!” 

Trembling, but determined to 
be able to tell them back home 
how she did it, the girl crept 
toward the sorry figure. Her father 
did not stop her. He was staring in 
dumb wonder at the mystifying 
cleverness of the simulation. 

“Go on! Get down and touch 
him!” 

Slowly she went down on her knees, 
stretched her hand out to lay it on the 
pale face. Simultaneously the office 
boy delivered a well-aimed kick at 
the dumb figure. Then there was an 
instant of arrested movement from 
them both. Their eyes flew to each 
other, widened in fright. The girl 
screamed in a wildly mounting hys- 
teria. 


“TYADDY! Daddy! It’s a man! 

It’sa man! Oh... let’s get out of 
here! I want to go home! I want to 
go home!”’ She threw her skinny 
little figure across her father’s chest, 
her hands tearing convulsively at 
him. The boy remained staring 
silently. Then he suddenly cupped 
his hand about his mouth, 

“T.... think I’m going to be 
sick ...’’ he gulped, and rushed head- 
long for the door, and the blessed sun- 
light. In blind fear he hurtled down 
the stage steps, and into the pompous 
paunch of the president of the Supe- 
rior Films Studio. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 129] * 
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Says William A. Seiter 


\ of Calin Moore 
in * Happiness Ahead” 


“THERE is no physical attribute more im- 
portant than alluring, smooth skin. A 
screen star passes the most merciless test— 
the Klieg lights find out the slightest flaw in 
spite of the most adroit make-up. But for 
the owner of a skin that can pass this test, 
there is the support of an adoring public.” 


TUDIO Skin—skin of rare smoothness— is 

the one thing every girl in Hollywood aspires 

to! Her skin must be flawlessly beautiful for suc- 

cess. Nowhere else in the world is smooth skin 

more jealously guarded, than in this city of talent 
and beauty! 

Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux Toilet Soap. 
It cares for their skin the true French way. For 
it is made by the method France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 

So important is beauty in Hollywood that all 
the great film studios have made it the official soap 
in their dressing rooms! Order some of this lovely, 
white soap today. 





























ENTRANCING CoLLEEN Moore, the youthful First National 
star, whose every role is a new triumph, knows the importance 
of a beautiful smooth skin before the camera! Gaily she faces 
the all-revealing lights of the close-up, for her satin-smooth skin 
proudly defies them. Appealing, wistful—she dances through 
one stellar role after another, always adding to her hosts of ad- 
mirers and rising to greater heights in cinema art! 


“For anyone who wants to keep a per- 


fect complexion, Lux Toilet Soap is 


splendid.” 


Euxu ry hitherto 


Lux sm S OAP -2--7-'-— pees 
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the check, eyed it ruefully for a moment, then A SLIGHT discrepancy in the 
elaborately endorsed it. But before returning Los Angeles papers concerning 
it to the lady, he carefully tore it in two, giving Miss Lilyan Tashman. A section 


her only the half he had inscribed! i a Sunday newspaper reveals 
that: 
LEME film deb describing a man “Miss Tashman does not use 
whose conversation commences rouge but features in her toilet 
with “Now I’m not vain, but—” or a certain cosmetic in its various 
“Far be it from me to boast, but—” shades, to harmonize with her 








Patsy Ruth Miller suffers for her Art. As 
the efficient stenographer in a few scenes 
of ‘‘Beautiful but Dumb,”’ Patsy has about 
as much sex appeal as a filing cabinet 


gown, using ‘Sunburn’ and ‘Tropical’ for the seashore and 
sports wear, as it gives an even sunburn effect and is an abso- 
lute preventive from sunburn.” 

From the news section the day following: , 

“‘A check yesterday at several Hollywood studios revealed 
that two actresses were burned so seriously that they were 
ordered to bed by physicians. They are Lilyan Tashman and 
Ruth Chatterton. Miss Tashman, wife of Edmund Lowe, 
was bed-ridden for a week, as was Miss Chatterton. The 
former was burnt on the back, while Miss Chatterton suf- 
fered burns on the face. . . .”’ 


IRECTOR W. S. VAN DYKE received the greatest 
thrill of his life when ‘‘ White Shadows of the South Seas” 
opened at Grauman’s Chinese Theater. He beganhispicture - A 
career as an extra man, one of the 10,000in “‘ Intolerance,” and 
figuratively sat at the feet of D. W. Griffith. Although ‘the 








The bathing girls haven’t a monopoly on the beach master” did not know it, he has been Van Dyke’s constant 
antics. The boyscanalsocavort. Robert Armstrong, inspiration all the time that [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 107] 
Jimmy Gleason and Jack Perry pose as ‘‘The Spirit 

of ’28”’ 


Wit Madge Bellamy’s four day marriage to 
Logan Metcalf safely disposed of, she is coming 
out of her retreat in the nountains. 

A beautiful new home in the hills close to River- 
side and a beach “‘cottage’”’ at Santa Monica are 
absorbing her interests. Both of these pieces of 
property presents are from her real-estate 
father. 


MAkceELIn E DAY had to work all night on 
“The Single Man,” the Aileen Pringle-Lew 
Cody picture. 

Richard Dix came out to encourage her. 

Which is the first inkling we had that the Dix-Day 
affair has recuperated! 


Wallace Beery solves the traffic 

problem by flying to work. Wally 

owns two planes and is interested 

in an aviation company. He is now 

demanding a landing field at the 
studio 
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The quiet dignity of the First 
Congregational Church, Portland, 
e., adds charm and impres- 
sitveness to many fashionable 
weddings every year 
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TRAUB Genuine 


lossom 
Engagement and Wedding Rings 


More than 400 ring styles, iridio- 


WHY TH E JEWEL E R SAYS pm ee | 
Genuine Orange Blossom 


Jewelers everywhere emphasize the genuineness of Traub Orange Blossom, just 
as discriminating buyers emphasize it - » + knowing that the Orange Blossom 
name and its familiar symbol carry assurance of value such as only Traub, in its 
position of unquestioned leadership, can offer. By insisting upon the genuine 
Traub engagement and wedding rings, you neither limit your choice nor abuse 
your purse » » » since Orange Blossom is so moderately priced, and is available 
in so many new, exclusive styles at all the better jewelers’. 


Our delightful booklet, “Wedding Ring Sentiment”, free on request 
TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK WALKERVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
576 Fifth Avenue ONTARIO 704 Market Street 


(159) © T. M. Co., 1928 








eAs told to 


RINCESS PAT 


by 


10,000 Men 


“Women Use 
Too Much Rouge’ 


HE MEN, poor 

dears, are not 
quite correct. They 
judge by appear- 
ances solely. What 
they really protest 
is the ‘‘painted 
look’’—and ‘‘too 
much rouge’’ is not 
really a question of 
quantity. Itisa 
matter of kind; for even the tiniest bit 
of usual rouge does look unreal. 





Women have startling proof of differ- 
ence in rouges once they try Princess 
Pat. Have you sometimes watched 
fleecy clouds at sunset shade from 
deepest rose to faintest pink, every 
tone pure and luminous? So it is with 
Princess Pat rouge. Every tone is pure 
and luminous, seeming to lie beneath 
the skin and not upon it. You obtain 
more, or less, color by using freely or 
sparingly. But there is never a ques- 
tion of too much, never the unlovely 
‘painted look’’ to which men object. 


Purity, delicacy, the most costly color 
tints, and a secret formula combine to 
make Princess Pat the most natural 
rouge in the world. And whether blonde 
or ae you can use any and all of 
the six Princess Pat shades with perfect 
effect—instead of being limited to one 
as with usual rouges. 


Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat 
Almond Base Face Powder 


Velvet is just the word; for the soft, 
soothing Almond Base imparts to 


Princess PAT 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Princess Pat an entirely new ‘‘feel,”’ 
makes its application a veritable ca- 
ress. Most powders contain starch as 
a base—hence their drying effect. The 
Almond in Princess Pat definitely 
helps the skin, assists it to remain 
pliant and fine of texture. And there 
has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never be- 
cause only in Princess Pat do you find 
the soft, naturally adherent Almond 
Base—instead of starch. 


Princess Pat Almond Base face powder 
now comes in two weights. Medium 
weight in the familiar oblong box— 
lighter weight in the new round box. 
It has been possible because of the Al- 
mond Base to make the lighter weight 
powder just as clinging as the medium. 


Get This 
Week End Set 
—SPECIAL 


The very power Princess Pat 
Week-End Set is offered for a 
limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25¢ [coin]. Only one to a cus 
tomer. Besides .Rouge, set contains easily a month's 
supply of Almond Base Powder and SIX other Prine 
cess Pat preparations, Packed in a beautifully decorate 
ed boudotr box. Please act prompily. 






Wonderful New Color for Lips 


Just what you've wanted—lip rouge 
that colors the visible part of the lips 
and that also adheres to and colors ae 
inside, moist surface. Thus, parted 
lips show beautiful color all the way 
back—no unlovely ‘‘rim’’ of color as 
with usual lipsticks. 


Try the Seven Famous Aids-to-Beauty in 
Princess Pat Week End Set 


This is really an ‘‘acquaintance’’ set— 
enough of each preparation for a thor- 
ough trial—enough for two weeks. 
And the beauty book sent with set 
contains information on skin care of 
real value—besides artful secrets of 
make-up which vastly enhance re- 
sults from rouge, 

owder and lip rouge. 

ou will be delighted 
with the set. 








PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St. Dep, 6-A, Chicago 


Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. , 
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QUESTIO 





Read This Before 
Asking Questions 


You do not have to be a 
reader of PHOTOPLAY to have 
questions answered in this De- 
partment. It is only necessary 
that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long an- 
swers, such as synopses of plays 
or casts. Do not inquire con- 
cerning religion, scenario writ- 
ing, or studio employment. 
Write on only one side of the 
paper. Sign your full name and 
address; only initials will be 
published if requested. 











F. L. C., Battte Creek, Micu.—It’s just 
another one of those rumors. Lon Chaney 
most certainly was not killed during the making 
of “Laugh Clown Laugh.” I ought to know 
because I talked to him after he finished the 
film. But a lot of orchestra leaders are going 
to get murdered if they don’t stop playing the 


"song over the radio. 


To FivE WorRrIED CorRESPONDENTS.—No, 
I didn’t make a mistake when I said that Mae 
Murray and Wallace Reid played in “‘To Have 
and To Hold.” The story was filmed twice 
and in the second version Betty Compson and 
Bert Lytell had the leading réles. The Murray- 
Reid version was made in 1916 and the Comp- 
son-Lytell film in 1922. So there! 


M. M., JACKSONVILLE, Fra.—You lose. 
Esther Ralston is married to George W. Webb. 
Mary Pickford is thirty-five years old and 
Douglas Fairbanks’ next picture is titled “For 
All Eternity.”” Mae Murray is in vaudeville. 


IRENE M. S., Cotumsus, Nes.—Lillian 
Gish is older than sister Dorothy. John Gilbert 
and Leatrice Joy were married in March, 1923, 
and separated in August, 1924. 


G. F. H., MEttott, Inp.—Wiiliam Powell 
did not play in “Ragtime” so I do not know 
whether he wore a mustache in it or not. 
That is to say, if he had played in it I don’t 
know whether he would have worn a mustache 
or not. This is getting awfully complicated; 
anyway, Mr. Powell normally does wear a 
mustache, if that is any help. Alyce Mills 
played opposite Richard Dix in “Say It 
Again.” 


D. K., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—William Haines 
is twenty-eight years old and has been in 
pictures since March, 1922. 


C. Y., Woop River, Itt.—Say, fellow, the 
girls change their hair as fast as they change 
their minds these days. At this moment Alice 
White may have purple hair for all I know. 
At different times in her career Alice has had 
red hair and brown hair and now I hear that 
she is going to be a blonde. But I can tell 
you that Alice is twenty-one years old, five 
feet tall and weighs 105 pounds. Her next 
picture will be “Show Girl.” 


Ruts L., ToLtepo, O.—No one has taken 
Valentino’s place and no one is going to. It 
can’t be done. Clara Bow is twenty-three 
years old, five feet, three and one-half inches 
tall and weighs 115 pounds. Renee Adoree is 
twenty-six years old, five feet, two inches tall 
and weighs 105 pounds. And Ramon Novarro 
is five feet, ten inches tall. Come again. 


_ Fran, St. Louts, Mo.—Marion Nixon is 
indeed a neat little trick. Supérior, Wisconsin, 
was her home town but her present address 


is the First National Studios, Burbank, Calif. 





M. A. S., CastLETON-onN-Hupson, N. Y.— 
Here’s a girl who remembers “What Price 
Beauty!’ The hero of that unscreened picture 


Irene Rich is married 
He’s a Los Angeles 


was Pierre Gendron. 
to D. F. Blackenhorn. 
business man. 


Ox! On!, JACKSONVILLE, Fra.—Ah! Ah! 
Dang it, woman, you get me all interested 
and then you go to raving about your little 
daughter. Just for that I shouldn’t answer 
your questions. Myrna Loy is an American, 
born in Helena, Montana, on August 2, 1905. 
She is five feet, five inches tall and weighs 120 
pounds. Myrna’s hair is auburn and her eyes 
are green. She was a dancer before going 
into pictures. Jetta Goudal gives her birth- 
place as Versailles, France. She is thirty years 
old and has black hair. You seem to like the 
green eyed girls because Jetta, too, has them 
kind of orbs. 








ILS ASTHER was the sub- 

ject of the most persistent 
questions of the month. It was 
Nils who played the Prince in 
“The Cossacks.” Mr. Asther’s 
next picture will be “Her Card- 
board Lover,” with Marion 
Davies and his address is the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, 
Culver City, Calif. 

Now for the others: Arthur 
Lake is twenty-three years old, 
has light hair and blue eyes. 

Clara Bow’s next picture will 
be “The Fleet’s In.” 

Philippe de Lacey is eleven 
years old and you'll see him next 
in “The Four Devils.” 

Janet Gaynor was born in 
Philadelphia on Oct. 6, 1906, 
and she _ weighs ninety-six 
pounds. 

Mary Brian is twenty years 
old and unmarried. 

Richard Arlen’s real name is 
Richard Van Mattemore and he 
is about twenty-nine years old. 

In writing to the stars for 
photographs, PHOTOPLAY ad- 
vises you to enclose twenty-five 
cents to cover the cost of the 
picture and postage. The stars, 
who receive hundreds of such 
requests, cannot afford to com- 
ply with them unless you do 
your share. 


& ANSWERS 





Casts and Addresses 


As these often take up much 
space and are not always of in- 
terest to others than the in- 
quirer, we have found it neces- 
sary to treat such subjects ina 
different way than other ques- 
tions. For this kind of informa- 
tion, a stamped, addressed 
envelope must be sent. It is 
imperative that these rules be 
complied with in order to insure 
your receiving the information 
you want. Address all inquiries 
to Questions and Answers, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 
57th St., New York City. 











SWEET SIXTEEN, INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—‘‘The 
sweetest and most beautiful treasure in film 
land”’ may be addressed at the First National 
Studios, Burbank, Calif. In private life, 
Billie Dove is Mrs. Irvin Willat. Reading 
between the lines of your letter, I discover that 
you are a flirt. 


J. S. B., JacKsonvit_E, Fta.—May I quote 
from part of your letter? “I am a bachelor, 
past the age where it takes only a blond cap 
of curls and dimpled knees to make my heart 
beat faster, and it takes something to arouse 
my imagination—something more than a short 
skirt. Alice Joyce has that something; she is 
intriguing, and yet she has refinement, dis- 
cretion, dignity.”” Miss Joyce was born on 
October 1, 1890, and has brown hair and hazel 
eyes. She is married to James Regan and has 
two charming little daughters. And she is 
all your fancy paints her. 


A. P., MILwaAuKEE, Wis.—Neil Hamilton’s 
wife is a non-professional. Neil is six feet tall 
and weighs 155 pounds. He’s twenty-eight 
years old and has brown hair and brown eyes. 
Write to him at 410 Taft Building, Hollywood, 
Calif. He’s Bebe Daniels’ leading man in 
“Hot News” and ““Take Me Home.” 


Mrs. E. M., FERNDALE, N. Y.—Wrong on 
my age, by about twenty years. I am the 
only man in the world who never has written 
a book, a play or a movie scenario. Gary 
Cooper was born on May 7, 1901, in Helena, 
Montana. He lived in England as a boy and 
when he was fifteen years old he was injured 
in an accident and returned to the West to 
recover his health. He became a cowboy and 
entered pictures as an “extra.’’ Gary is six 
feet, two inches tall, weighs 180 pounds and 
has black hair and dark blue eyes. Lionel 
Barrymore is forty-five years old. 


Mrs. C. J. C., Bartow, FLa.—George 
Arliss filmed “Disraeli”? for United Artists in 
1921. Mr. Arliss has gone to Hollywood to 
make a “talkie.” 


J. D. F., Oxtranoma City, Oxra.—Estelle 
Taylor and Bebe Daniels aren’t twins; they 
aren’t even related. And to you and others 
who are concerned with the whereabouts of 
Ben Lyon: Ben has been working for months 
on “Hell’s Angels.”” It’s one of those pictures 
that take ages to film. Leila Hyams played 
with Bill Haines in “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 


D. E. A., PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—Your 
patience is rewarded. Clive Brook is married 
and he and his wife have their home in Holly- 
wood. Vilma Banky played opposite Rudolph 
Valentino in “The Son of the Sheik” and 
Agnes Ayres was the girl in ‘The Sheik.” 
Valentino’s Life Story appeared in the Feb- 
ruary, March and April issues of Puotopray 
in 1923. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 90] 
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‘The Shadow Stage 





CLEARING THE TRAIL—Universal 
HERE'S a good, honest Western all about 


a sheriff who gives up his job to save the 
old home ranch from a couple of dirty crooks 
with black moustaches. You think there is 
going to be an unhappy ending. Pull yourself 
together—this is a western! The kids like 
Hoot Gibson’s ridin’ and shootin’ and for the 
old folks there are Dorothy Gulliver’s legs 
encased in the sheerest silk stockings that ever 
came from Fifth Avenue. 


HEARTS OF MEN—Anchor 


AVE a heart yourself, Mr. Producer, and 
on’t give us any more like this. There’s 
a limit to what you can do with your architects 
and men about town who are in love with the 
same girl. Warner Richmond is just an old 
meany, while Cornelius Keefe and Mildred 
Harris are too good to be true. Heigh-ho, 
there’s a masquerade ball and the good boy 
gets framed with a diamond necklace. Pardon 
the yawn. 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 ] 


MIDNIGHT LIFE—Gotham 


SOME progressive producer who thinks there 
aren’t enough cheap night-clubs now in 
movies, hands us the same story that has been 
dished up as night life for five years. But 
Francis X. Bushman and Eddie Buzzell put it 
over. The former, as a suave detective, main- 
tains the suspense, and the latter. song and 
dance boy of many Broadway hits, breaks the 
melodramatic monotony. Otherwise, it’s a bit 
violent, but okay for the bloodthirsty. 


BURNING THE WIND—Universal 


pHs horse opera is as old-fashioned as an 
evening at home. But it isn’t Hoot Gib- 
son’s fault. He’s capable of better things; his 
last Western was positively phenomenal. The 
only reason we can see for this relapse is too 
many technicians working on the production. 
There were two scenarists (which is permis- 
sible), two cameramen, and two directors. Hoot 
tried to laugh that off and couldn’t. So set 
this one down to the Hollywood heat wave. 


| BEAUTIFUL BUT DUMB—Tiffany- 
Stahl 


THs gay little comedy proves two things; 
the ugly duckling plot manages to keep its 
youthful figure in spite of old age; and Patsy 
Ruth Miller is a very subtle comedienne. She 
parks her sex appeal backstage long enough 
to give the piquant situation of an ‘“‘office 
machine”’ in love with the boss a full fling. 
You'll howl when the office flapper gives the 
dumb bell lessons in love. 


CAPTAIN CARELESS—FBO 


Boz STEELE may not know it, but he’s a 
lucky chap. He’s a complete departure from 
the orthodox outdoor hero who swears and 
chews tobacco for atmosphere. His charming 
boyishness is a fascinating contrast to his 
superb athletics; he seems to get at the heart 
of American Youth. Each picture he does is 
better than the last; this adventure comedy is 
an entirely new type of screen story, with the 
debonair Bob at his best. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 124] 





Sound Pictures 





THE DIZZY DIVER—Paramount- 
Christie 


OLITICALLY, the first comedy sound film 

is making movie history. Confidentially, 
‘tis a pain in the neck. Billy Dooley gives a 
fairly accurate characterization of Billy Dooley 
imitating a sap sailor who tries to dust the 
ocean on scrub day. Everyone throws choco- 
late pudding, as usual, but the gooey sounds 
are frightfully artificial, and occur at just the 
wrong places. Orchestras can’t make noises 
like chocolate puddings. All you need is the 
can-opener! 


THE BEAU BRUMMELS—Warners 


SHAW and Lee aren’t a bit more impressive 
on the Vitaphone than they are on the 
Orpheum. There’s something frightfully dull 
about two alleged gentlemen in pin-checked 
suits and derbies broadcasting nonsense songs 
and prose in a nasal monotone. The theater 
addict used to find refuge from over-ripe 
vaudeville at the movies, but “them days is 
gone forever.’’ Now it’s in the movies—in the 
radio—in the bathtub—everywhere! There is 
no justice. 


WHOA—Warners 


| bad you like your vaudeville down in black and 
white, here it is. The only difference between 
Conlin and Glass in big-time and on the Vita- 
phone is that they’re there on the stage, and 
not there in the talkies. Never mind; they’re 
there in spirit. These high-powered spirits 
knock each other over the head with the piano, 
but ’sall in fun. They put over a flock of 
laughs, and we mean put them over! 


DOWN SOUTH—Warners 


HE Three Brox Sisters, of vaudeville fame, 

make their Vitaphone bow under one big 
garden hat, humming harmonies from the 
South. Their opening number is “Back In 
Your Own Back Yard,” which they render with 
several skillful variations. They follow with 
a crooner and a song called ‘Call Of The 
South.” Low voices register most successfully 
on the Vitaphone, so the performance of the 
Brox Sisters, with their mezzo-soprano and 
contralto, is flawless. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 ] 


THE INTERVIEW—Fox 


N their second Movietone appearance Bobby 

Clark and Paul McCullough, the ace come- 
dians of revue and vaudeville, slip far down in 
the deck among the nine-spots. 

They are using ‘‘The Interview,” an old 
standby of theirs. The material is all right—it 
has been all right for at least seven years, if 
that is a boost. The synchronization is slick 
and clear. The walrus McCullough booms, 
and Nervous Nellie Clark loses his cigar, 
thumps his cane and announces that Paul is a 
senator from Rhode Island by act of Provi- 
dence, just as he has for many years. But the 
dear old paprika doesn’t get into the nostrils 
of the audience. ‘‘The Interview”’ is comedy 
heard through the wrong end of a megaphone. 


THE BOOKWORM—Warners 
ARRY CONLEY, one of our very silliest 


vaudevillians with a trans-Pacific grin, 
goes Vitaphone. He and Miss DeVoe dish up a 
sketch that’s a high-powered yell. A country 
sap and a city demi-mondaine! And how this 
comedy pair do sell their stuff! With the 
Vitaphone undergoing constant improvement, 
one can scarcely discern the difference between 
a sound film skit these days and regular vaude- 
ville—IF the performer knows his “talkies.” 


WIVES, ETC.—Warners 


Ae sparkling “talkie,” in which Charles 
Ruggles nearly talks himself to death. No, 
it’s not quite that simple, either. He does the 
next worse thing: talks himself in and out of 
matrimony with three women in ten minutes. 
Fast worker, what? The skit smacks pleas- 
antly of vaudeville, is ultra-sophisticated, with 
sharp, spicy lines that out-wise-crack each 
other. Step in where you see this billed. 


SOUP—Warners 
AX OTHER Broadway gift to the Vitaphone 
1S 


Harry Delf. He’s a clever pantomimist 
and mimic, and his monologue is amusing. 
While he sings about soup, he does everything 
from soup to nuts with his face. He’s up to 
his hears in soup before he gets through. Now 
that soup can be both seen and heard, what 
next! 


STORIES IN SONG—Warners 


IN transferring from vaudeville to the Vita- 
phone the voice that made the waltz ballad 
“Alice Blue Gown” famous, Adele Rowland 
achieves a distinct triumph. Her rich con- 
tralto registers most effectively, due to the fact 
that sound films are gradually being perfected 
to allow the human voice complete naturalness. 
Also, she is one of the few Vitaphone perform- 
ers who can be seen and heard with equal 
pleasure. She sings two charming crooners 
and a jazz epic in her first sketch for Warners. 


IN A MUSIC SHOPPE—Fitzpatrick-Fox 


A N interesting Movietone that reproduces 
the human voice more realistically than 
either the radio or phonograph. Dramatically, 


. it is nothing to get wildly excited over. Just a 


tabloid biography of the author of that famous 
old Southern ballad, ““My Old Kentucky 
Home.”’ It suggests the tragedy that John 
Barleycorn brought him. After writing the 
song, he gave it to a girl in a music store 
because she said a kind word for him. 


THE BIG HOP—Buck Jones 


Buck JONES makes a very pleasing im- 
pression in this, his first independent picture. 
We almost agree that he did well to produce 
his own, as this compares most favorably with 
his former pictures. The theme—an airplane 
race across the Pacific ocean—is yet novel 
enough to guarantee thrills; and the charm of 
Buck’s leading woman, Jobyna Ralston, has 
never been so apparent. This, combined with 
peppy work of the supporting cast, insures an 
evening’s entertainment. 


LUCKY IN LOVE—Warners 


LYDE COOK makes his Vitaphone debut 

as a henpecked husband, which seems nat- 
ural. Clyde has a hangdog expression that 
was just made for henpecked husband roles. 
Though his accent is a bit broad, his voice 
takes to ‘‘talkies”’ like a duck to water. He 
does a “Mr. and Mrs.’’, closing with the fight 
that goes ‘“‘far, far, into the night.” The 
sketch has sound effects, other than vocal, 
which demonstrate the wide scope of the 
Vitaphone. 














PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Have you tried itas an ASTRINGENT-: 9 


Delightful 


and so inexpensive 


So many women have written us con- 
cerning their faith in Listerine as an 
astringent that we feel we ought to 
pass the good word along. 


The nice thing about Listerine used 
this way is that the cost, compared to 
most astringents, amounts to almost 
nothing. The saving is really remark- 


able. 


Yet in effectiveness you'd look a long 
time before finding its equal. Gently 
but firmly it closes the pores, tightens 
Sagging tissues and lazy muscles. Your 
skin seems fresh and firm—even youthful. 


There’s no question of the impor- 
tance of an astringent in the care of the 
skin, and we'll wager that once you try 
Listerine you’ll like it above all others. 
Simply douse it on your face full 
strength. Results will delight you. 
Why not begin today? Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Tell 
your husband 


— new 
cool 


LISTERINE 
JaleAUin le 
CREAM 


Hell like it 


ST 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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MILD enough for anybody 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 


Down from a 
starless sky .. . and after hours of 
utter strain, a moment of utter relax- 
ation. Safety after peril... rest after 
struggle . . . companionship after 
lonely vigil . . . no wonder the solace 
of a friendly cigarette has a place of 
its own in men’s hearts. 











What a cigarette 
means here 






Up from the 


sun-drenched earth— drowsily nour- 
ished under smiling skies, the tender 
leavesof tobaccoripen into gold orbronze. 








From what soil and rain and summer 
sun prepare, we select the prize lots. 
Aroma and fragrance from Turkey; from 
old Virginia and the Carolinas, rare mild- 
ness; mellow “body” from Kentucky. 
We “age” it and blend it... and from 
earth’s choicest tobaccos we give you 
Chesterfield. 


And about six million smokers tell us it’s 
more than worth all the trouble we take! 




























Harvesting a fine stand 
of “bright” tobacco 
and hauling by sledge 
to the curing barn. 





.2e- and pet THEY SATISFY | 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














Meeker 


Made handbags only ease 5 
and designs W ich are i _ si 
ked in every case by tha nde 
nai which makes it correct for y 
| own adoption. . 
i jon in fash- 
| sorts first conige bag because 
Made reputation for 
<martness must be aoe = (sa 
ability walks hand-in-han apa 
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Meeker Made Handbags, 
Underarm Bags, Pocket- 
books, Vanities and Bill 
Folds are made of finest 
grade imported steerhide, 
tooled, ..hand-colored.., 


hand-laced. 


Displayed at the 
Better Dealers Everywhere 
and Made by 


THE MEEKER CO., Inc. 
Joplin, Mo. 


M mane 


DISTINCTIVE LEATHER GOODS 
Largest Manufacturers of Steerbide Leather Goods inthe U.S.A. 
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The new Metropolitan Sound Stages opened with a bang. Douglas 

MacLean made the first noise when Al Christie (unarmed) broke the 

ground for his new talkie studios which will be devoted to the pro- 

duction of louder and funnier comedies. 

Christie, ‘“The Carnation Kid,’’ will be a talkie written by Al Cohn, 
the whispering script scribe 


MacLean’s first film for 





Brickbats and Bouquets 





Moralists Get Busy 


Portland, Oregon 

When “‘Variety”’ played here they made the 
theater manager paint bathing suits on the 
posters of Miss de Putti. Imagine that! Of 
course they “‘butchered”’ the picture so that 
it was practically ruined. 

Next!—Mr. Pantages opened a new theater 
here and on his inaugural programs he had 
pictures of a feminine statue. The board 
compelled the manager to paste slips of paper 
over these pictures. 

When “The King of Kings” played here, 
they ordered “cuts,” but for once the film 
people refused. 

FRANCIS Ray. 


Jolson Makes "Em Weep 


Davenport, Iowa 
In PuHotopray [I read a criticism about Al 
Jolson and ‘‘ The Jazz Singer.”” Now my Dad 
and I saw this picture three times, and enjoyed 
it more each time. I cried quarts. 
Mr. Jolson’s ‘‘Mammy” songs and his 
Jewish cantata made many of us have red eyes. 
EVELYN STICKEL. 


It Is an Tl Wind— 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Ayear ago illness made it impossible for me 
to see a picture for several months and one 
day my husband, to appease my hunger for 
the “movies,” brought me a copy of PHoTo- 
PLAY. Since that day I haven’t missed an 
issue. My own pleasure and interest in 
pictures has increased a hundredfold and my 
frtends have formed the habit of consulting my 
files of the magazine for Shadow Stage re- 
views which are of inestimable aid in choosing 
one’s picture. 
Mrs. RALPH ESAREY. 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10] 


Maurice the Sheik 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Maurice Costello—Wanted on the movie- 
tone! 

Amongst the matinee idols loved the world 
over, handsome Maurice Costello is one who 
should be starred in sound productions. 

No young ‘‘Romeo”’ of the movies can com- 
pete with “the original sheik of the screen” — 
Maurice Costello, in the game of love! 

(Miss) V. C. BRENDON. 


The Stars’ Dilemma 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

I was in Los Angeles during the opening of 
‘*The Street Angel.” It struck me as I watched 
the stars go into the theater, how hard it must 
be to please the public with their actions off- 
screen. 

If the star paid no attention to us, she was 
branded as a “‘snob”—while when one stopped 
to speak to a crippled man, she was a “‘publicity 
hound.” 

If stars can neither acknowledge nor 
ignore us—what can they do? Though they 
may be “snobs” or “publicity hounds,” 
and though there is always adverse criticism, I 
am sure that those who try so hard to please us 
in pictures always act as graciously as possible, 
under the circumstances, out of them. 

MARGARET PARSONS. 


Dinner vs. Photoplay 


Louisville, Ky. 
If anyone asked me which of these things I’d 
rather do, that of having a lovely meal of the 
things I like best, or to go without my dinner 
and have a new Puoropray to read, I’d 
choose the PHOTOPLAY every time. 
Mrs. Juanita USELTON. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 100] 
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How 


WonEN of the SCREEN 


Enhance their 


—By Simply Wearing 
a Certain Type of 
Hosiery 


‘Dorotuy -MackalLu 


FIRST NATIONAL STAR 


wears this exquisite chiffon... 
with the smart Allen-A Heel 
that tapers to a longer point 


ODAY, pre-eminent stars of the screen 

are rapidly turning to a certain type of 
hosiery which, they have discovered, accentu- 
ates the natural shapeliness of their ankles 
and legs. 


It gives a wistful slenderness to the ankle never 
before attained. It makes the leg more graceful 
and appealing—the knee more alluring. It fits 
with creaseless perfection at all times. 


Dorothy Mackaill has fallen in love with this 
new Allen-A Heel style.* A matchlessly clear, 
sheer chiffon from top to toe, full-fashioned, 
of course, to mold to the leg—while the new 
Allen-A Heel tapers to a point above the slip- 
per, making the ankle appear exceedingly 
slender. 

The silken foot is reinforced by this smart heel, 










Note the “slenderizing” effect this new, 
longer point Allen-A Heel gives to the 
ankle. This style is urged by leading 
creators of fashion, and 1s worn by the 
smartest dressed womens 











an extra narrow sole, and special side and top 
toe guards—invisible even when worn with 
“cut-out” slippers. ‘Thus long wear is assured. 


You will find this lovely Allen-A creation at 
your dealer’s in all the newest shades. Ask for 
it by style number—3715. Only $1.95 the pair. 
If your dealer does not carry it, simply send 
us his name and we will see that you are 
promptly supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 





*The same hosiery styles shown in the smart Allen-A Hosiery Shop, 
Fifth Ave. at 38th St.—and other New York stores—are now avail- 


able at Allen-A dealers everywhere. Priced from $1.50 to $3 the pair. 


Allen-A Hstery 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








wearing 


LauREL a pump that makes even a small 
foot look a size smaller. Partly that is due to 
the cut of the toe, but mostly it is just the effect 
of that Frenchy vamp and well-poised high heel. 


Comes in blue kid with blue suede toe and sil- 
ver piping; in black velvet with black satin toe 
and silver piping; wine kid with matching suede 
toe and parchment piping; or in brown velvet 
with brown satin and gold piping ...a marvel- 
ous fitting pump because — 


EVERY pair of BODY BALANCED 
shoes conforms, in every particular, wit 

Munroe-process specifications: lasts cor- 
rectly fitted from ball to heel, individ- 
ually adjusted for perfect body balance 
regardless of height of heel S06 heels ex- 
pertly hand-moulded and hand-fitted to 
the human heel, soles invisibly strength- 
ened to preserve the original graceful 
lines of arch and heel for the lifetime of 
the shoes. Not one last for every foot, 
but individual lasts to fit individual feet. 


Sold where 


you see this sign 
displayed 


$7.50 to $10 


This mark inside 
identities shoes 
made by the 
Littleway process 











The Munroe Shoe Company, Dept. P-10 
§31 Statler Office Bldg. Boston, Massachusetts 


Where is the nearest Body Balanced Shoe agency? 
Please send your new Style Booklet (FREE) to 


Name 
Address ee 








| 
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Why Women Love Diamonds 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 ] 


I scarcely heard Mr. Black as he quietly com- 
menced the history of the jewel, but gradually 
as he spoke I became interested; then ab- 
sorbed. 

“This diamond, Miss Joyce, has a record— 
but until now it has no history. It is the largest 
diamond in the world without a history.” 

The largest diamond in the world without a 
history! 

The phrase echoed and re-echoed in my head. 


HE great diamonds of the world are im- 

mortal. They live forever. Unlike pearls 
and some other stones, they cannot discolor or 
disintegrate with time. That is why they are 
so valuable—and so rare. They are the ulti- 
mate in evolution. They have already gone 
through every chemical process possible to 
their ingredients. 

They are perfected by the hand of the 
greatest Master, and through the centuries to 
come must remain unchanged. 

Mr. Black was speaking again: 

“Miss Joyce,”’ he was saying, and his voice 
was very serious, “the name of the woman who 
begins the history of this diamond will be as 
immortal as the stone itself. 

“Centuries hereafter—thousands of years 
hereafter—until the very end of the world, 
this jewel will be worn by some beautiful 
woman. And when she tells its history she 
will say: 

“ ¢ First worn by fe 

There was a silence. He looked at me. I 
looked at the diamond. Then I heard myself 
saying in a whisper: 

‘“‘ “First worn by Peggy Hopkins Joyce!’ ” 

I knew that nothing I had accomplished in 
life would live beyond the grave. I was under 
no delusions concerning this ‘‘fame” which 
newspaper headlines had thrust upon me. Ten 
days after the mortal remains of Peggy Joyce 
were carried to their last resting place I should 
only be a memory, growing fainter with the 
years. 

Here, in this diamond, in this magnificent, 
sparkling, unholy thing lying there on the table, 
lay my chance of immortality! 

“No other woman who was not of royal 
blood has begun the history of such a gem,” 
said Mr. Black. 

‘“*How—how much is it?” I asked. 

Banal words to apply to such a jewel. But, 
alas!—all things in this world have their price. 

“Three hundred thousand dollars,” said Mr. 
Black. 

Three hundred thousand dollars! 

A fortune to anyone, and much more than 
a fortune to me. 

But what, after all, was money—weighed in 
the scales against immortality? It was much 
more than I could afford—much more than 
any woman could afford to pay for one solitary 
stone—but— 

“T will buy it,” I said. 
my own words. 

Do you blame me? 





And was aghast at 


II 
HY do women love diamonds? 
I have listed ‘“‘vanity”’ as the first 
reason, and it has two sides to it. 
First, diamonds set off a woman’s beauty as 


no other stones—except perhaps pearls—can. 
Secondly, the possession of diamonds stamps 
a woman at once as being well-situated in 
worldly affairs. No woman likes to be thought 
poor. And no woman can be thought poor 
when she is wearing a fortune in diamonds. 

I do not think women wear diamonds so 
much to impress men as to make other women 
jealous. This is perhaps the most feminine of 
all traits. Generally a woman’s jewels are pur- 
chased for her by some man. 

Wearing them, she is silently crying to every 
other woman: “This is what a man thinks of 
me! 

Just as the man who buys them, nine times 
out of ten, does so not because of love of the 
woman, but to subtly show other men that he 
can afford to give his woman the best. 

That, after all, is what most beautiful 
women are for—to pander to scene rich man’s 
vanity. 


FTEN, too, sentiment enters into a 

woman’s preference for this and that piece 
of jewelry. I myself constantly wear a dia- 
mond bracelet which is one of the least of my 
collection, not because of the bracelet itself, 
but because of the sentiment engendered 
through its associations. 

Jewels given a woman are the concrete evi- 
dence to her of a man’s attachment—I will not 
say “love”’ or “affection” —and to know that 
a man prefers her above all other women is 
very dear to a woman’s heart. 

Occasionally women are passionately fond 
of jewels because of their beauty, but this is 
rare. One is more likely to encounter this 
particular species of devotion in a man. I 
know one man who has a magnificent collec- 
tion of emeralds. He spends every cent he can 
make on emeralds. And spends all his spare 
time fondling them, talking to them. He 
would rather die sooner than allow one emerald 
to leave his possession. He loves them—better 
than he has ever loved a woman. 

Fourthly, a diamond to a woman represents 
secure investment. She knows little or nothing 
of other forms of investment, of stocks, bonds, 
real estate, the market. But a diamond is 
something she can understand, and most 
women are as shrewd bargainers of diamonds 
as some men are of stocks. 


ITAMONDS are an excellent form of invest- 
ment for women because they are less 
easily sold than other forms of property. Once 
she has purchased a good stone a woman will 
sell or pawn everything else before she will let 
it go. While it represents money to her she will 
do anything sooner than convert it into cash. 
With a collection of jewels in her strong-box 
a woman feels herself wealthy even though she 
may be hard put to it to raise money to pay 
her rent! 

There was even a case not so long ago in 
Europe of a Viennese actress who died of 
starvation wearing an emerald pendant worth 
forty thousand dollars! 

To even consider parting with my three 
hundred thousand dollar diamond is torture. 
If ever the day comes when it is sold I hope my 
great-great-grandchildren will be the sellers— 
and even then I shall turn over in my grave. 








Amateur Movie Makers 


Rules of PHOTOPLAY’S second prize Contest for Amateur 
movie makers will be found on page 71 
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—SO INFINITELY FINER 


























A minute will show you 
how much better it is... 


N NOT a Single detail is this unbelievably comfortable 
sanitary napkin like the ordinary kind. When you know 
Modess, we are positive you will prefer it. 


The special Johnson & Johnson gauze is softer. A re- 
markable filler is used. It is not in stiff layers with square 
edges but is a soft mass of downy substance like cotton, 
amazingly absorbent, instantly disposable. It is shaped and 
rounded on the sides to give the utmost in yielding, con- 
forming comfort. To impart a really luxurious softness the 
gauze is meshed with a film of cotton. Modess will never 
chafe. For added protection, the back is rendered resistant 
to moisture. Modess is truly disposable—disintegrates in- 
stantly and flushes away. 


Women who know Modess are so enthusi- 
astic—so happy to have found at last a sanitary 
napkin without fault, that we are sure you will 
feel amply repaid for trying it. 

Modess can be secured at all drug and de- 
partment stores. The cost is no greater than you 
are accustomed to pay. If you prefer to examine it 
first,we shall be glad to mail you one Modess free. 





NEW BRUNSWICK, _ NJ. U.S.A. 


One Modess 
free for 
examination 


I should like to receive one free Modess to examine carefully. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Dept. 6 ) 
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Riemer 
Blemishes — 


Tan, freckles, muddy complex- 
ions and coarse, wind roughened 
skins are passé for Fall and 
Winter social activities. Correct 
this condition now. Wipe out 
your summer blemishes and in 
their place give to your skin a 
pure, soft, pearly appearance 
of alluring beauty. Let 


GOURAUD'S 


RIENTA; 
eee 


prove to you the value of ‘‘Corrective 
Beautifying.” In a moment’s time it 
renders a bewitching appearance to 
your complexion that cannot be dup- 
licated by any Powder, Cream or 
Lotion. its éffective astringent and 
antiseptic action discourages blemishes, 
wrinkles and flabbiness. The weak 
points of your appearance are yielding 
to its corrective properties as you enjoy 
the immediate effect of a new beauty 
to your skin and complexion. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream is ready to 

add years of youth to your appearance. 

: Try it today. Made in 

cam White, Flesh and Rachel, 
also Compacts. 











Send 10c. for Trial Size 


Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, 
430 ate St. 
New York 
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Questions and Answers 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81 ] 


LrnA AND BEtTTy, SEATTLE, WaAsH.—The 
picture you enclose from “‘The Smart Set’’ is 
a portrait of the charming Mary Brian. 


Fay H., PLEASANT VALLEY, OKLA.—Charles 
Chaplin is thirty-nine years old. Lita Grey 
was his second wife, the first being Mildred 
Harris. His next picture is titled “City 
Lights.” Yes, Charlie isan Englishman. Write 
to him at the United Artists Studio, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


J. H., La Grance, Itt.—Gertrude Olmstead 
played opposite Richard Dix in “Sporting 
Goods.”’ Miss Olmstead in private life is 
Mrs. Robert Z. Leonard, wife of the director. 
She was born Nov. 10, 1904 and is five feet, 
three inches tall. 


Douc, BrruincHAM, ALA.—AIl right, Doug, 
I’ll register the fact that you’re a girl, not a boy. 
Malcolm McGregor was born in Newark, N. J. 
He has two brothers. And a wife. Write to 
him at the Universal Studios, Universal City, 
Calif. James Hall can be reached at the Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky Studios, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


EvELYN M., Cuicaco, Itt.—Emil Jannings 
is married, but not to Lil Dagover. His wife’s 
name was Gussy Holl. 





M. L. M., Wasuincton, D. C.—Write to 
Carolyn Van Wyck at 221 West 57th Street, 
New York, in care of Photoplay Magazine. 
Molly O’Day is five feet, two inches tall. I 
can’t tell you her weight. Molly is reducing 
and it changes from day to day. 


R. E. B., Norwicu, N. Y.—So I have been 
neglecting Edmund Lowe. It was uninten- 
tional, I assure you. Mr. Lowe was born in 
San Jose, Calif. He played on the stage in 
New York in “‘The Son-Daughter” and “The 
Night Watch” before he went into the movies. 
Esther Miller was his first wife and Lilyan 
Tashman is the second Mrs. Lowe. 


A ‘Nett Hamirton' Fan, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—That’s your favorite real name. Neil 
is married to a non-professional. They have 
no children. He has brown hair and brown 
eyes and was born September 9, 1899. His 
next picture is ‘Hot News.” 





HELENE, FAIRFIELD, Conn.—Bob Seiter 
played the orchestra leader in ‘Chicago 
After Midnight.” 


R. A. T., Lovuisv1LLte, Ky.—I have no record 
that would indicate that Bebe Daniels ever 
lived in Mercur, Utah. Her father was Dr. 
P. G. Daniels. She has no brothers or sisters. 


PHOTOPLAY’S office wag says that the title of this picture is ‘‘A 


Couple of Bores.”’ 


But have a heart. 


Buster Keaton has been 


known to make a funny picture. However, to get down to business: 

the cute little pig with the fancy fur coat is a wild Mexican boar. 

His name is Pedro, and he works at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios 
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KING VIDOR 
Famous Motion Picture Director 


King Vidor 
Famous Motion Picture Director 


The finest tobacco—‘‘It’s Toasted” 
—broad in cut—no dust—all im- 
purities removed—flavor improved. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


1928 The American Tobacco Co.. Manufacturers 
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He’s Jack of All Trades 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 | 





NATURALLY 
BEAUTIFUL 


That’s why this flawless polish 


is the smart woman’s choice today 


More natural colorings are the vogue today. 
Smart women are discarding most toiletries 
that hint of artificiality. 


And with this new vogue, the estates of 
Glazo has risen to new heights. Even though 
popularly priced it is society's favorite because 
it is the one polish that accents natural nail 
beauty and makes hands appear at their loveliest. 


Created for women by a woman, Glazo is the 
inspiration of Edna Albert, one of America’s 
most successful business women. She combed all 
Europe for nail polishes, tested them all, learned 
their advantages and shortcomings and perfected 
Glazo in her own laboratories. It was America’s 
first liquid polish. 


Instant loveliness that lasts a week 


Glazo instantly gives to nails that mirror sheen 
demanded by fashion without extreme artificial- 
ity. With a whisk of the tiny brush it spreads 
evenly over the nail surface, thin as silk, bring- 
ing out all the natural rosy coloring of the nail. 


And once Glazo has been applied you are im- 
maculately manicured for 4 whole week. This is 
the polish that will not crack, peel or discolor. 
Not even hot water can dim its radiance. Atall 
toilet goods counters in dainty twin bottles— 
Glazo Polish and Glazo Remover, 5oc. 


Send the coupon now for three generous samples, 


Glazo Polish, Glazo Remover, and Glazo Cuticle Oil. 


GLAZO 
- 


The 


Perfect Manicure 












:, The Glazo Company 
690 Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ——Natural Deep Shade 

I enclose 10 cents. Please send me Glazo samples 
(polish, remover andcuticle oil). Shade checked above. 
Also booklet of complete directions by Miss Rosaline 
Dunn, New York society manicurist. 
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in touch with every company and kept remind- 
ing him when an assistant cameraman was 
needed. 

“One day he surprised me by answering, 
‘Weil, go and take it!’ 

“‘T was scared to death. I knew how to run 
errands but I didn’t know a darn thing about 
loading a magazine or threading a film or 
keeping track of footage. The first day we 
went on location I was so up-in-the-air that 
I forgot the camera handles. 


. E arrived at a race-track in a town 
near Los Angeles and didn’t have a thing 
to turn the cameras with. 

“T dashed back—gee, I was in hot water. I 
was making twenty-five a week and thought 
I'd be fired! 

“But I wasn’t. 

“Another time they decided to give me a 
trial at running a camera. After I’d shot one 
scene of the race track at Riverside, I was so 
thrilled to think that I had actually taken 
something that I opened a box of film to peep 
at it! 

“Imagine anyone so dumb as to open film 
in the light. Golly! I thought all my shots 
were ruined. 

“‘When I got back I sneaked straight to the 
developing room and found it was blank film 
I had opened! 

“But I’d ruined four hundred feet of raw 
stock and we had to account for every inch of 
It. 

“T was sure in hot water until I remembered 
we could turn in ‘shorts.’ 

“T cut off a piece each day and returned that 
film a few inches ata time. They never caught 
me at it. 

** After six months I decided I’d like to shoot 
stills, the photographs they use for publicity. 
Remembering how I got my chance on the 
unit, I began going to the office and asking for 
a crack at it. And I kept my eyes peeled until 
I found a comedy company that was short a 
‘still’ man. 

“T got twenty-eight dollars a week on this 
transfer. 

“About a year later I heard a rumor they 
were going to start using script clerks. I 
didn’t know what they were but I decided I 
wanted to be one. I went to the studio man- 
ager and said, ‘ Mr. Clay, I’ve been here a long 
time. 

“‘‘T hear a rumor you're going to need script 
clerks and I’d like to be one.’ 

“This time I didn’t get over. They sent a 
couple of guys out from the East to fill the first 
positions. 

“T was pretty sore, but I kept right on going 
to Mr. Clay’s office and asking when he was 
going to use me. 

“One day, a couple of months later, an 
assistant director stopped me. ‘Don’t say 
anything about it, Nick, but I think you’re 
going to handle the script on our picture.’ 


Mt oe three days I was on pins and needles 
but, if I’d known what that job meant, I 
guess I wouldn’t have had the nerve to try it. 
It’s tougher than being assistant director. 
You’ve got to keep track of the costumes and 
what the actors are doing every single moment. 
When they use their left hand and what they 
are doing with their right. The very first day 
we left for the mountains to shoot some old 
country-store scenes. 

“When we got back to the studio we found 
that the power which ran the lights had varied 
so we had to return and shoot some of the 
scenes over. 

“And I had to remember where every can in 
that store was when we took the shots. One 
day I said, ‘I think the tomatoes were here—’ 
and the director snapped, ‘You can’t think 


Nick, you've got to know!’ I never could 
understand why I wasn’t fired when that 
picture was finished. 

“T spent one year on that job. I learned all 
that a director must do so I thought I might 
as well start trying to bea director. 

“But there was a lay-off about.then and it 
didn’t look as if there was going to be work 
for anybody. 

“The casting director needed an assistant 
so they told me I could have that! 

“T didn’t like that job. Hard luck stories 
from morning until night. Extras always try- 
ing to borrow money. Girls down on their 
luck trying to date you up so they could get 
a free dinner. 

“T got sick and tired of telling people who 
might be starving that I didn’t have anything 
for them. 

“When things picked up I went back to 
scripting. 

“But I was still on the lookout for directing. 
Danny Keife, the assistant on ‘What Price 
Glory,’ was a pal of mine. 

“I told him about it. That’s the first job 
I didn’t have to ask for. He asked to have 
me for his assistant. 


“*T*HAT was some job! The first night they 

gave me the script and anarmful of blank 
paper and told me to go home and make out a 
shooting and a wardrobe schedule. Sets are 
built from the first; the actors get their clothes 
from the second. I had to make out how 
many soldiers were wanted for this battle; how 
many guns for that. 

“One night I was so groggy from writing 
schedules that I ordered three hundred too 
many lunches for the extras next day. Maybe 
I didn’t get called on the mat. Gee, I even 
had to order the number of pigs and chickens 
for the scenes and the men we’d need to take 
care of them; the number of trucks to carry the 
extras and the automobiles for the regular 
players. 

“One day fifteen publicity men turned up 
for lunch and I didn’t have enough. 

“T caught worse Hell this time than when I 
had too many. 

“From ‘What Price Glory’ I went to first 
assistant. 

“That was soft. 

“T had an assistant and I knew exactly 
what he was supposed to do for me. 

“They had another lay-off in 1927. Not a 
thing stirring. The manager offered me a 
chance set-pushing. But I decided it was time 
to try acting. 

“Played extra a few days with Buck Jones 
in ‘The War Horse.’ The cameraman was a 
friend of mine and as a friend he told me I 
was terrible. Said I’d better get back behind 
the camera. 

“My face was too hard, I didn’t have any 
variety of expressions. 


| WAS pretty downhearted because I’d taken 
a test for ‘The Cradle Snatchers’ and had 
my heart set on the part of Henry. 

“‘ And the day after he told me all this, I was 
chosen! 

“Gee, I was happy. Id entered the place 
to be an actor and after seven years it was 
really going to happen.” 

Of course, sometimes even the directors 
forget that Nick is really an actor. Some- 
times they ask him to take still pictures. He’s 
taken them all on ‘‘The River Pirate.’”’ Again 
it’s “‘Hey, Nick, how many feet in this scene?” 
or “Say, Nick, how many extras do we need 
for tomorrow?” 

But Nick doesn’t mind. In fact, he’s proud 
of it. It proves he never really has to worry 
about work. He’s Jack-of-all-trades in the 
movies. 
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mA 


Tc is the favorite of the smart 


feminine world of today. It makes every 
woman a better artist of natural make-up. 
Tangee helps your make-up by changing 
color to your artistic needs as you apply it. 
It changes from orange to blush-rose, the 
“shyest” and most delicate color in Nature, 
and exactly the shade of blush-rose you re- 
quire, depending upon the amount used. 
Tangee is water-proof and won't muss. 
Stays on all day without fading or rubbing. 
Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for 











all complexions! On sale everywhere. Twice 
as many women are using it this year. Be sure 


you see the name Tangee on carton and gun- 


metal case. The Geo. W. Luft Co., 417 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


NOTE: Tangee is healing ana soothing because it has 
a cold cream base. Tangee Rouge Compact aud Tangee 
Creme Rouge have the same magwal changing quality 
as Tangee Lipstick. Ask for them. 


PRICES— Tangee Lipstick Se. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact 75c, Tangee Creme Rouge $1 (and for complete 
beauty treatment: Tangee Day Cream, Tangee Night 
Cream and Tangee Face Powder, $1 each). 25c higher 
in Canada. 


THE POWER OF... TWENTY CENTS 
Twenty cents brings you the miniature Tangee Beauty Set— 
all six items and the “Art of Make-up.” Address Dept. PP-7. 
The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Nate Ss 2ccciadicn neo ‘Adder. area mas 
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Cecil B.\ 
De Mille's 





ECIL B. DeMILLE’S masterpiece, ‘‘The King 

of Kings,” will be exhibited simultaneously, 

beginning week October Ist, in an extensive 
list of popular motion picture theatres, 


Sixteen stars of first brilliance in the cast, five 
thousand characters, backgrounds of majestic 
beauty and pageantry and the most soul-stirring 
story of all time. In sheer drama and pictorial 
magnificence, it will hold you spellbound. 


As an attraction playing in theatres commonly 
devoted to the legitimate drama, “The King of 
Kings,” showing at advanced prices during the 
past year and a half, established box-office re- 
cords and was called back two and even three 
times for repeat engagements, 


Now Pathe releases it to all picture theatres. The 
entire family should see it. It provides gripping 
entertainment for all ages, all creeds, all classes. 
The experience of seeing this immortal, emotion- 
al drama will leave a cherished memory. 











ALABAMA 
(City) 
Cullman 
Gadsden 
Athens 
Piedmont 
Dermopolis 


ARIZONA 
Flagstaff 
Williams 
Glendale 
ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs 
Fort Smith 
Eldorado 
Jonesboro 
Fayettville 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Long Beach 
Sacramento 


Santa Barbara 
COLORADO 


Denver 
Pueblo 
Greeley 
Poulder 


Among the thousands of theatres which will 
season, these beautiful houses will show it 


(Theatre) 
Strand 
Belle 
Dixie 
Princess 
Si-Non 


Orpheum 
Sultana 
Rainbow 


Royal & Spa 
Palace 
Mission 
Strand 

Palace 


Criterion 
St. Francis 
State 
Alhambra 
California 


State 
Majestic 


svew Tenth St. 
Isis or Curran 


Sterling America or Rialto 
ILLINOIS 

Danville Terrace 
DeKalb DeKalb 
Tyelvedere Apollo 
Kenanee Rialto 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville Mary Anderson 
Lexington Strand-Ben Ali 
Richmond Alhambra 
Central City New Selba 
Paris Alamo 


KANSAS 
Topeka 
Caffeyville 
Concordia 
Smith Center 
Seneca 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Cambridge 
Federalsburg 
Salisbury 
Annapolis 


If your favorite picture theatre is not listed here, ask the 


Cozy 

New Tackett 
Whiteway 
Peoples 
Royal 


Rivoli 
Arcade-Grand 
Temple 

Opera House 
Circle 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND is guaranteed. 










MASSACHUSETTS 
(City) (Theatre) 
Haverholl Academy 
Lawrence Empire 
Fitchburg Shea’s 
Brockton Colonial 
Lowell Strand 
New Bedford State 
Salem Plaza 
Greenfield Lawler 
Amherst Town Hal 
Norwood Norwoo: 
Waltham Embassy 
Revere Crescent Gardens 
Newburyport rand 
Clinton Strand 
Milford State 
MISSISSIPP1 
New Albany Ritz 
West Point Star 
Starkville Rex 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis 

New Grand Central Palace 
Kansas_ City lobe 
Columbia Columbia 
Hannibal Orpheum 
Clinton Lee 
Trenton Hubbell 
Slater Auditorium 
MONTANA 
Billings Babcock 
Bozeman Ellen 
Livingston Orpheum 
Miles City Liberty 
Glendive Rex 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin Princess 
Concord Capitol 
Portsmouth Colonial 
Rochester Scenic 
Lebanon Opera House 
Keene Scenic 
Claremont Tremont 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Kimo 
Carlsbad Crawford 
Portales Majestic 
Aztec Aztec 
MICHIGAN 
Jackson Rex 
Ann Arbor Weurth 
Battle City Post 
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Picture Ever Produced - - 
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The Last Supper 


W ‘ = Sem 


by Jeanie Macpherson 









a, 


can now be seen in every 
motion picture theatre -- 











exhibit “THE KING OF KINGS” this 


within the next few weeks 


MICHIGAN 

(City) (Theatre) 
Lansing Capitol 
Bay City Orpheum 
Flint Regent 
Kalamazoo Capitol 
Pontiac Oakland 
Port Huron Desmond 
Saginaw Franklin 
Ypsilanti Martha Washington 
Grand Rapids tegent 
Detroit Madison 
Muskegon Regent 
NEW YORK 


New York City All Keith-Albee 
Theatres in 
Metropolitan District 


Albany Strand 
Buffalo Lafayette 
Schenectady State 
Kingston Orpheum 
Troy Troy 
OHIO 

Cincinnati Lyric 
Columbus Southern 
Dayton Sstate 
Toledo Princess 
Hamilton Palace 
Chillicothe Sherman 
Greenville Wayne 
Akron Strand 
OKLAHOMA 

Hobart Oklahoman 
Sapulta Empress 
Clinton Family 
Frederick Gem 
OREGON 

Portland 9Jriental 
Hood River Rialto 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Cameo 
Bethlehem Savoy 
Shamokin Capitol 
Williamsport Keystone 
Lebanon Jackson 
Connellsville Arcade 
Greenville Strand 
Glenside Keswick 
Norristown Westmar 
Shenandoah Capitol 
Lehighton Park 
Beaver Falls Rialto 
Franklin Ritz 
Scranton Strand 


Wilkes Barre Orpheum 


RHODE ISLAND 


(City) (Theatre) 
Pawtucket Leroy 
Woonsocket Rialto 
Bristol Pastime 
Warren Lyric 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville Loew’s Vendome 
Knoxville Booth 
Johnson City Liberty 
Jackson Gem 
TEXAS 
Dallas Capitol 
Austin Hancock O. H. 
Mineral Wells Grand 
Brownwood Lyric 
Cleburne Yale 
Galveston Martinni 
San Antonio Aztec 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City Gem 
Provo Strand 
Midvale Iris 
Midway Paramount 
VERMONT 
Burlington Majestic 
Montpelier Playhouse 
Bellows Falls Opera House 
St. Johnsbury Palace 
Battleboro Princess 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond Loew’s 
Roanoke American 
Hopewell Marielle 
Cape Charles Radium 
Norfolk Norva 
WASHINSTON 
Seattle Columbia 
Bellingham Avalon 
Ellensburg Ellensburg 
Spokane Clemmer 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling Court 
Charleston Capitol 
Clarksburg Ritz 
Grafton Strand 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee Alhambra 
Racine Rex 
Beaver Dam Davison 
Superior Princess 
Kenosha Kenosha 
YOMING 
Casper American 
Laramie Crown 
Torrington Wyoming 
Sheridan Orpheum 


Manager when he is going to show “The King of Kings’? 


—e 
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Raising of Lazarus 





Exchange, Inc. 
Offices in 32 American Cities 
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\ 4 HEN your 


skin is hot and 
tired— when 
exposure to dust, 
wind and sun 
has taken its toll, 
and left its trace 
of dryness—irritation—chafe, 
Frostilla is a2 most consoling pal. 


Apply it gently to that fevered sur- 
face. Just a little goes quite far. It 
soothes, smooths, refreshes. It brings 
back that healthy texture of youth. It 
rejuvenates—and that’s a fact! 





Lots of folks are wiser still. ..They 
apply Frostilla before “skin fret” can 
set in—before exposure has its chance 
to play its little pranks and bring 
discomfort. 


As a preventive—as a corrective— 
Frostilla is a skin balm without peer. 
Begin its use today! There’s really no 
good reason to make comfort wait! 


In new, blue-labeled bottles, Frostilla is priced 50c 
and $i—and is sold everywhere. Or write for an 
attractive, useful sample sent FREE upon request. 
Dept. 631, The Frostilla Co., Elmira, New York. 
(Sales Rep’s, Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Inc., 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City.) 


FROSTILLA 


0 
exposed and 
irritated skin 


© The Frostilla Co. * 
Every advertisement in PIHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Girls’ Problems 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 ] 


has proved this by his desire to carry out and 
wash dishes—after a busy day at his office. 
That he is clumsy is not his fault—certainly, 
after showing this desire to help, he does not 
break your pretty dishes on purpose. Cer- 
tainly, at a lovely moment of reconciliation, 
he did not spill his orange juice in a spiteful 
way! 

Alice, you must sit down calmly and face 
the situation that has to do with your mar- 
riage—and its survival. Ask yourself, frankly, 
which is the more important in your life— 
your husband or your home? If you find, 
when you have asked yourself an honest ques- 
tion, that your home means the most to you, 
you must admit that you should never have 
married your husband. And that, in marrying 
him, you have done him a great injustice. And 
that, because you have done him an injustice, 
you owe him at least politeness and consider- 
ation. The consideration that is his due— 
that he is buying with the money he earns and 
that he so generously shares. The politeness 
that you undoubtedly would give to a casual 
clerk in a shop, or to the ice man, or to a friend 
at a bridge party. For you do not storm at 
clerks or ice men or bridge partners as you do 
at the man whom you have (no matter how 
modernly your marriage service reads) prom- 
ised tolove! — 

And then—perhaps—oh, probably!—you 
will find that your honest question answers 
itself. That you care more, far more, for your 
husband than you could ever care for any 
home. And if this is the answer you will real- 
ize that a broken dish or a cigarette ash do 
not matter very much. That ink on a table 
cover and even a burned rug are unimportant! 
For ink is easier to eradicate than a cross word 
too hastily spoken; and a torn rug can be more 
speedily mended than a broken heart! 

If you love your husband, Alice, this is my 
answer to your problem. Lest you find your- 
self as involved as was “‘Craig’s Wife’”—and 
as miserable. Put aside these household lares 
and penates that are fragile—make your home 
a place in which a normal, rather careless man 
can be as much at ease as he is in his club or 
his office. Make his homecoming a release, 
every evening, from care. Not an entrance 
into prison. 

Pray, if you want to, that he will grow as 
fond of his home—and its contents—as you 
are. But also pray that you will hold the 
center of his interest. For it is only when a 
husband is contented in his home that his 
wife zs the center of his interest! 

The fact that your two-year-old marriage 
is going on the rocks is your fault—not your 
husband’s fault. If your marriage lasts it will 
be because you—and not your husband— 
have changed. 


BLUE EYEs: 

You should increase your weight by ten to 
fifteen pounds. Clara Bow weighs about one 
hundred and fifteen pounds, but remember that 
nearly every girl on the screen fairly endangers 
her health keeping thin since the camera has 
the tendency to “‘fatten”’ everyone. So don’t 
judge your weight by a movie actress’s. You 
can wear all shades of brown, sapphire blue, 
orchid, burgundy and dark red, amber, yellow, 
pink and black when trimmed with white. Use 
a rachel powder, and lipstick and rouge tending 
more toward pink than red. To increase your 
weight, you must eat fattening foods and get 
lots of rest. You must eat lots of fats, butter, 
oils and sweets, plus green vegetables, cereals 
and two quarts of drinking water daily. 


DEBONAIRE: 

You are the exotic type. How lucky you 
are! Use warm oil, nightly, on your brows 
and lashes to make them grow. 


PUzzLED: 

You must decide whether you want to break 
up your own home and another woman’s home 
for this man you think you love. What are 
you willing to sacrifice for him? What is he 
willing to sacrifice for you? On the answer to 
these two questions hangs the proof of whether 
or not this attraction between you is just a tem- 
porary infatuation or a lasting love. Be care- 
ful, my dear. Your letter is dignified and in- 
telligent. Bring out these qualities in handling 
this difficult position in which you now find 
yourself. Talk this over frankly with your 
friend and try to learn exactly how he feels 
toward you and your love for him. Then re- 
member the loyalty you owe your husband and 
his wife. It is usually wiser to renounce such a 
love as this, but if you make the decision to do 
so, stop seeing each other altogether. It’s the 
only safe way. 


B. B. B.: 

You are about fifteen pounds overweight. 
But you are so young that you will probably 
lose some of the surplus as you grow older and 
taller. Eat few sweets; go without white bread 
and potatoes. And, of course, plenty of ex- 
ercise will help. 


Funny FAceE: 

Your sister should weigh about 120 pounds. 
Massage, with tissue building cream, will build 
up sagging flesh—but at seventeen that 
shouldn’t be a keen source of worry. 


PB: 

You can gain weight by drinking milk 
(one-half cream) three times a day. Keep 
early hours, and avoid very hot baths. Wear 
shades of brown, yellow, rose and red—in fact 
the warmer tints will all flatter your gypsy 
coloring. 


TERESA V.: 

I think that bobbed hair suits you perfectly. 
Why go through the trouble of “growing in” 
when the bob is so right for you? 


ANNE J.: 

Send a stamped addressed envelope for my 
booklet on the care of the skin. It will help 
you. Wear your hair straight, always, and 
curl it out upon your cheeks—as Louise Brooks 
has often worn her hair. The curved outward 
line will take away from the roundness of 
your face. 


ae Ses 

Blues, greens and pale yellows will be your 
most becoming colors. To be popular at 
parties you should look your best, and be as 
charming as possible. Do not thrust yourself 
forward—but have something worth while to 
contribute. 


MARION: 

You must curb your foolish jealousy or you 
will lose the man that you love. Be glad that 
he likes people—and that people like him, 
in return. As for your weight, it is quite 


perfect. 


BG. 

Don’t let the paleness of your skin worry 
you, if you are quite healthy. A white skin 
is very smart, just now. Use a shampoo 
especially prepared for golden hair—there are 
several fine ones on the market. 


BEEZEE S.: 

When you say that you are sarcastic you 
have given the real reason for your lack of 
popularity. Indeed,sarcasmisafault! Try to 
curb this tendency. Perhaps you owe the 
friend, whom you have lost, an apology. Do 
not be afraid to offer it. 
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Adolphe enjou 
picks 


as camera records 


the Blindfold Test 


The test was conducted by responsible witnesses who asked Mr. 
Menjou to smoke each of the four leading brands, clearing his taste 
with coffee between smokes. While the camera recorded the test, 
only one question was asked: “Which one do you like best?” 









Brand No. 1— Well, I don’t know” 








I’ve discovered a new way of mix- 
ing business and pleasure. The 
parts I play call for the constant 
smoking of a cigarette. . . I prob- 


8 e 6 e 8 : 8 *£ ; 6 a be t e 


ably average one cigarette to every 
hundred feet of film. In the blind- 


fold test I discovered one so smooth, 








so considerate of my tongue and 
throat that even the business of 
wholesale smoking while we’re 





shooting scenes will be a pleasure. 
The cigarette I voted for proved to 
be OLp Go Lp. 





ADOLPHE MENJOU .. . debonair, sophisticated 


Paramount etar .. . one of the greatest living actors 
- appeared recently in “His Tiger Lady”, “Night 


of Mystery” and “Serenade”, 





Why you can pick them 


Three types of leaves grow on the to- 
bacco plant... coarse top-leaves, irritat- 
ing to the throat... withered ground- 
leaves, without taste or aroma .. . and 
the heart-leaves, rich in cool and fra- 


THE TREASURE OF THEM ALL 


grant smoking qualities. Only the heart- 


leaves are used in OLD GOLDs. EZ 
© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 





Made from the heart-leaves 
of the tobacco plant 


SMOOTHER AND BETTER 


- “not a cough in a carload” 


Brand No. 4—"No ... the third one wins!” 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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To have 


beautiful eyes 
—do this 





N A TWINKLING.. . wonderful 
Winx makes eyes enchanting pools of 
loveliness—by framing them in a soft, 
shadowy fringe of luxuriant lashes. If you 
want beautiful eyes that can never be 
denied a whim or wish, apply Winx 
to the lashes. 


Fashion Decrees This Cream 


In this dainty com- 
pact is the bewitch- 
ing lash dressing, 
Cream W inx,which 
pes to lashes and 
rows smartbeauty. 
Italso aids their lus- 
trous growth, So 
- easy to Carry. 75c 
complete. 





Safe and harmless 
and simple to apply, 
this wonderful Cake 
Winx, preferred by 
many fastidious 
women, makes eyes 
seem larger, more ex- 
pressive. A flick of 
the brush, and it’s 
done! 75c complete. 





Everywhere you'll 
see eyes made love- 
fier byWinx Water- 
roof, the liquid 
ash dressing which 
neither runs nor 
fades, It is safe, easy 
to apply and re- 
move. 745¢ com- 
plete. 





Insist Upon Winx 
To be sure of the loveliest lashes and brows, 
insist upon Cream Winx, Cake Winx, or 
Winx Waterproof — whichever you prefer. 
For Winx is now the mode. Obtained where 
you purchase your aids to beauty. 


WISN 


ROSS COMPANY 
243 West 17th Street, New York City 
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Will Nils Asther Retire? 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 ] 


name on a program, with no bright lights to 
herald that Nils Asther was among the players. 

Yet he loved it! Was happy every moment 
during the three years he played in this 
theater. 

“We were together, like this!’’ Nils inter- 
laced the fingers of both hands to show the 
harmony which existed between the players 
and the director. 

“The director knew the heart of each actor. 
The actor knew the heart of every other 
actor. 

‘Here in America the director and the actor 
meet, perhaps on a party. Then they work 
together. 

“How do they know what they can do for 
each other? 

“And if you are the leading man you must 
give first place to the star in the picture. You 
must be careful that you do not show your 
face too close or too much—that you do not 
steal the picture. 

“T do not speak for myself only. I speak for 
all of the others. If I am the leading man, the 
others must be careful not to take away from 
me any glory. 

“Tt is a feeling like this,” he crossed his fists 
in a zig-zag fashion. ‘‘I cannot do my best. 
I give it up.” 


NE day, while he was playing at the Art 

Theater, a minister from Russia was intro- 
duced. He became interested in the Bolshevik- 
torn country and when his new friend asked 
him to return to Petrograd as his guest, he 
accepted, and made arrangements to represent 
Sweden in the diplomatic service while he was 
in the foreign country. 

But even in Russia, while making investiga- 
tions of prison conditions, flying from one end 
of the country to another on aeroplane inspec- 
tions and generally absorbed in work which was 
both daring and thrilling, he could not keep 
away from his inborn profession. 

He made two pictures for the Red Cross, 
directed several others and acted as camera- 
man when needed. 


At the end of six months he returned to 
Copenhagen to play in “ King Lear” with Lars 
Hansen. 

The story has been told of Nils Asther’s ad- 
vent into American Motion Pictures. He had 
just completed a picture in Berlin with Mary 
Nolan (Imogene Wilson). Paramount signed 
him on a contract. United Artists desired him 
and secured a release from the’ Lasky organiza- 
tion. 

The newspapers have said that Mary Nolan 
brought him to this country. The truth of the 
matter is, they met on the docks and discov- 
ered that they were both bound for the Amer- 
ican movies. 


UT when two well-known people are thrown 

together, land in New York from the same 
ship—such stories are the one possible answer. 

Then came the engagement to Vivian Dun- 
can. A perfectly bona fide true-to-form movie- 
land arrangement. 

It lasted a few months, then both decided 
marriage was not advantageous for profes- 
sional people. 

Mr. Asther and I had dinner together. 
There is no doubt he is restless, unhappy, 
yearning for the outlet for his art as he learned 
it in Europe. 

“T feel Iam wasting my time!’ He clinched 
his hands as he said it. ‘‘Life is too short. 
There is so much to be accomplished. I would 
like to play in one big picture—a character 
part—to show the American people what it is 
I want to accomplish. I don’t care about fan 
letters, publicity. I would like to play with 
Von Stroheim. He would have so much to 
teach me. 

“But I want to read and see plays. I want 
to write some more of my experiences in 
Russia. [He has already had a syndicate series 
published. ] 

“Tf I could play in two pictures a year and 
have the rest of my time for myself—”’ 

Well, yes, we rather think that there is a 
chance that Nils Asther may retire from the 
American movies. 





How a train wreck was filmed for First National’s production, ‘‘The 


Wrecking Boss.’’ 


The camera is perched precariously on the plat- 


form. Real wrecking equipment is being used to hoist the baggage 


car. 


In fact, the whole scene was more trouble and expense than 


a real wreck 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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reeighten Personality 
with... 


HELENA RUBIN- 
STEIN’S incomparable 
cosmetic creations .. . the 
most flattering makeup in 
the world and the most 
hygienic! 


Only a beauty scientist 
and only a connoisseur of 
beauty cam create cosmet- 
ics as protective as they 
are becoming. The same 
great dermatological skill 
that has established the 
fame of Helena Rubin- 
stein’s Scientific Beauty 
Preparations, is evident in 
her exquisite powders, rav- 
ishing rouges and lipsticks. 


If you use a foundation 
cream, you will find Val- 
aze Pasteurized Face Cream 
wonderfully effective—it 
makes powder and rouge 
doubly adherent. Next, 
blend into the skin, Val- 
aze Powder (1.00, 1.50); 
textures to suit every type 
of skin and tints for every 
type of beauty. 


Complete the facial en- 
semble with Valaze Rouge 
(Compact or en-Creme) 
—Red Raspberry for day- 
time, Red Geranium for 


. evening (1.00). 


Then bring out the 
lovely curves of the lips 
with Cubist Lipstick, that 
enchanting bit of mod- 
ernism, in tones to har- 
monize with the rouge 
(1.00). Finally, add depth 
and allure to your eyes 
with Valaze Eyelash 
Grower and Darkener 
(1.00). 





Fill Out—Mail to 


Helena Rubinstein, 
8 E. 57th St., New York. 


Please send, without 
charge, full instructions 
for daily care of my skin, 
which is: 


Wrinkled 0 Flabby O 


Dry 0 Oily 0 
Blackheads 0 


Average Skin G 
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A Message to the Women of America 





HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


Renowned Beauty Scientist 


New beauty preparations are springing up overnight like the 
proverbial mushrooms ... multi-colored bottles and jars are 
beckoning from shop shelves . . . theories of beauty culture 
are contradicting one another at every turn.... No wonder 
thousands of busy modern women everywhere are asking 
themselves, “How am I to decide? Of all this vast bewilder- 
ing array of products, products that promise so much, which 
shall I choose?” 


In the field of beauty culture, it is notable that the 
Sophisticate who can afford everything . .. and the wise 
prudent Housewife who can afford only the best .. . alike 
recognize the unquestioned supremacy of HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN. ... Such is the significance of background, 
the force of authority, the reward of results! 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN is the pioneer and originator of 
Modern Beauty Science. Today, after years and years of 
exhaustive study and research in every climate under the 


sun, her name is the symbol of scientific beauty culture the 
world over. Her word is the voice of authority. 


For a generation the creations of this great Artist-Scientist have brought new 
beauty, greater happiness to women in every walk of life—Society leaders, 
famous actresses, widely-known professional women, scions of royalty. 


Helena Rubinstein’s youth-renewing beauty-giving creations contain exotic 
herbs gathered from the four corners of Earth. These rare unguents, balms 
and lotions have awakened the beauty consciousness of millions of women, 
and have withstood the greatest test of all—the merciless test of Time. 


Throughout America and Europe and even far-off Asia, you will find these 
preparations discussed, praised, imitated—but never will you find them equal- 


led! Your beauty deserves the best! 


Three Steps to Beauty... 


As a home treatment “Three Steps to Beauty” offers the most remarkable value in the 


world, at 3.25. 


VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM 
Helena Rubinstein’s Crowning Achievement 


Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream is much more than a 
cream. It is a beautifying balm of rarest quality 
—the crystallization of years of exhaustive research. 
Not only cleanses the skin immaculately, but it re- 
vitalizes. It lifts away the drawn look from the 
eyes, the forehead. It moulds weary, sagging con- 
tours back to sculptured lines of youth. This 
“wonder cream” soothes, cools, protects, spares deli- 
cate skins the drying effects of harsh soaps. It re- 
stores to scaly skins their pristine smoothness and 
suppleness. Nor is it a blessing to the face alone. 


Hands, arms and elbows are beautified by this price- 
less unguent, which because of the infinite variety 
and excellence of its ingredients is a necessity to the 
skin from babyhood to old age. Not the least of the 
wonders of Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream is its 
amazing effect upon oily, disturbed skins—it is 
a unique cream cleaner which really benefits 
this difficult type of skin. And yet with all its rare- 
ness of quality, its swift unfailing powers to beautify, 
Helena Rubinstein has so priced her creation, that it 
is accessible to every woman, man and child in the 
world! Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream. . . 1.00 


Its regular use will bring about an amazing improvement 
in any skin, within 2 weeks. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 


an awakener of beauty! 


If your skin is sallow, muddy or blotchy, if a too care- 
free summer has left it tanned and freckled, you need 
this “skin-clearing masterpiece.” Gently, with a de- 
licious tingling sensation, it works its way deep, deep 
into your skin, purifying, refining, bleaching, ani- 
mating. Has neglect or the use of unsuitable cos- 
metics, clogging powders and rouges, left your skin 
pasty and dull? Valaze Beautifying Skinfood will 
give it an exquisite, shell-like transparency. This re- 
markable creation which induces beauty with an 
ease almost magical, should be part of your daily 
treatment the year round! Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
food. e e e es es es . e es e e ° se 1.00 


VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION 


Fatigued tissues respond instantly to the bracing, 
revivifying powers of this elixir of beauty, which is 
unsurpassed for ironing out lines, firming the con- 
tours and imparting to the skin an almost mask-like 
smoothness and beauty. Valaze-toning Lotion. 1.25 


A REMARKABLE WASHING PREPARATION 


Valaze Beauty Grains 


Instead of using soap, wash with this gently penetra- 
tive creation. It reaches down beneath the skin’s 
surface, dissolving dirt and impurities, blackheads, 
whiteheads and other pore-clogging matter. It leaves 
the skin fine-grained and velvety. . . 1,00, 2.00 


Chicago, 670 N. Michigan Ave. 
Boston, 234 Boylston St. 


8 East 57th St.—New York 


Newark, 951 Broad St. 
Philadelphia, 254 South 16th St. 


Helena Rubinstein Creations are obtainable at the better shops, or order direct. 
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“The soft, 
velvety tex- 
ture of MEL- 
LO-GLO 
Face Powder gives 
a youthful bloom 
that doesn’t wear 
off quickly."’ Miss 
DesiréeTabor(Op- 
eretta Star), 66 W. 
46th Street, New 
York City. 




























**MELLO-GLO \ 
FacePowderstays 
on longer yet does 
not clog the 
pores.’ Miss Bar- 
bara Carrington 
(well nown 
singer), New York City, 
appearing _in_ the 

“Golden awn" 

Company. 



































“T have found MELLO- 
GLO Face Powder espe- 
cially delightful during the 
busy officehours. It stays 
on so long and eliminates 
constant powdering.”™ 


Ethelda Kerwin, 975 
Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


They Simply Don’t 
Count Their Lives 
Complete Without 
MELLO-GLO 


"WONDERFUL how MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder keeps the ugly shine away. A 
new French process (it would be French) makes 
MELLO-GLO Face Powder stay on longer, 


| 





no matter what happens. And its heaven-born 
rose petal bloom bestows girlish beauty on the | 
complexion, though che possessor of that 
complexion be of uncertain age. 
MELLO-GLO just can’t stand the sight of a 
pore. Its smooth velvety texture covers up 
every one nicely. No, it doesn’t clog the pores 
or dry the skin. MELLO-GLO Face Powder 
is pure and plays che part of a true friend to 
the complexion. 

If you would preserve your facial charm— 
improve it—sprint to the nearest store and 
ask for MELLO-GLO Face Powder. If they 
are out (the demand is overwhelming) ask 
them co get MELLO-GLO for you. 
MELLO-CLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 

new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Book- 

~ ne Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
ept. B. 


My name 
Address 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy 
your toilet articles. 











































My dealer’s name 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 








Applauds Dreiser 


Notre Dame, Ind. 

I want to compliment you on the article by 
Dreiser. That piece by Dreiser was great. I 
think that man is indubitably the greatest 
literary personage today, and if anyone feels 
like arguing the matter, send him to me. If 
it wasn’t for the fact that the Ladder of Suc- 
cess, or whatever it is, has a top, Dreiser 
would never stop climbing. 

D. L. HoGan. 


~ 
A Bas Successors 


Chickasha, Okla. 

Just a word about “‘successors.”’ I do not 
believe the public is as interested in them as the 
producers seem to think. We would rather 
have perfection in something new than semi- 
perfection in something familiar. 

There is little logic in a campaign for new 
faces and new ideas when it is offset by the 
exploitation of successors who seek to per- 
petuate familiar faces and ideas. 

CaLvix Goon. 


Gold Medal Contest 


Dresden, Germany. 
Voting for the best yearly picture is be- 
coming harder and harder as we see better ones. 
I have hesitated for quite a while to make my 
decision. 


MARIE LEONTINE GRAVES. 


We Bow Gracefully 


New York City. 
My English is poor, but my heart is in the 
right place, so I shall copy the manner of 
Chico, that ‘“‘V’ry remarkable fellow,” and 
say: 
Twenty-five cents—PHOTOPLAY—Heaven! 
F. S. GERTLER. 








A new game for the beach—leaping pillows. 

odd little dots painted on the satin? And why are Agnes Franey 

and Myrna Loy so intent on the game? And who do you suppose 
thinks up gags like this? 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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I would like to suggest to you that you have 
already discovered the logical successor to our 
beloved Wallace Reid. 
July issue, on page 74 and discover the thrill of 
your life-time the way I did when I saw, look- 
ing back at me, the same blue-grey eyes and 
blond hair of our long-remembered Wally 


Reid. 


The lad’s name is Ben Alexander. 
A Call for John Gilbert 


The August PHOTOPLAY cover, with the ex- 
ception of the Marion Davies one, is the most 


Wally’s Successor 






























Portland, Oregon. 


Look back in your 


WANDA M. WALKER. 






Santa Ana, Calif. 








beautiful I have ever seen on a Photoplay. 
However, why don’t you ever use a picture of 
a male star for the cover? Certainly a John 
Gilbert picture would make the magazine a 


good seller. 


Using the Brief Reviews 


With a bunch of half grown-up kiddies, we 
depend upon your Brief Reviews as to whether 
the children will benefit and enjoy them or 
And, oh, I’m telling you that’s a won- 
derful service. 

The kiddies can’t wait until the next copy 
of PHOTOPLAY comes and daddy has checked 
all those they can go to. 


not. 


“The Screen’s Aristocrat”’ 


Congratulations and thanks for the beauti- 
ful, artistic cover design of August PHOTOPLAY. 
Billie Dove, the screen’s exquisite aristocrat! 


MARGARET TEDFORF. 


Chicago, Ill. 


(Mrs.) CLARICE W. SCHMALL. 


W. Palm Beach, Florida. 


(Mrs.) MAry STEVENS. 


And what are those 
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| Crara Bow Har 


Tri-Colored RATINE Silk Embroidery 















FAMOUS STAR 





wn 
PARAMOUNT Look for the Clara Bow pin 
Soereues ef on every genuine C/ara Bow hat. ¥O 


A PRODUCT OF THE WM. F. CHINIQUY CO. 
CHICAGO 
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1*% You i try it first on a single 
lock of your hair to see 


what it does. Thus have no 
fear of results. 


Guay Hair 


Test new safe way at home 
ON’T believe 


hair is hopelessly 
gray until you have 
made this amazing test 
... have tried science’s 
latest way to regain 
natural shade. Broad- 
way’s stars say it’s 
amazing. 38,000,000 
women have proved its 
safety. 

A colorless liquid 
called Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Re- 
storer does it. Simply 
comb it through the 
hair. Natural shade 
quickly replaces gray 
and faded streaks. 
Auburn hair reverts to 
auburn—black to black. 

No dangerous messy 
crude dyes everyone 
can see. Nothing to 
wash off. Makes hair 
live looking and lus- 
trous. Keeps easy to 
curl. 

For free test send 
coupon—or get bottle 
at druggist. Few cents’ 
worth restores per- 





your 





2 Then aaa casi this 
water-like liquid through 
your hair. Clean . . . safe. 
Takes 7 or 8 minutes. 














Arrange hair and watch 


3 colo radually cree 
fectly. Money returned back. esteution Y will tod 
if not amazed. perfect and complete. 


esne====TEST FREE====="=" 


' Mary T.Goldman, 108-MGoldman Bldg., St.Paul, Minn. g 
g Check color: Black........ dark brown......... medium 
g brown....... auburn (dark red).......light brown....... | 
g light auburn...... blonde...... (Print name] zt 
f t 
; DIMER. uccchcsvenchsnsosbesnewecnseces sss oan seesalessaceee ; 
; PURE. cccnnketesseseuesknhekst on ceabsesatacceoanesuaeaten : 
__ E 
gi AIUD ove anesessnnwenssiouer eb ccwevstene <seecesesesbonnanls 4 
“Ee & oe FE SE EG Ee SG EG UE UG US UG UG UG US UG GG GGG 


MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 


Hair Color Restorer 




















y Piano By Ear 


Play <i song hits perfectly. Hum 
v the tune, piay it by ear. No teacher-- 
self-instruction. No tedious ding-dong 
daily pract.ce--just 20 brief, entertain- 
ing lessons, easily mastere 


At Home in Your Spare Time 
Send for FREE BOOK. Learn many styles 
of bass and erneas-ae end- 

ngs. If 10c (coin or stamps) 
is enclosed, you \alep receive 
wonderful 1 book klet low to 
Entertain at Piano agent 
many new tricks, stunts, etc. 
Niagara School of Music 
Dept. 289, Niagara Falls. N.Y. 








a Photograph Given 


Of Your Favorite Movie Star, size 
8x10, with every order of $2.00. 
BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
3 for Se 7 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 
23 for $3.00 40 for $5.00 
FREE 3 LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 
with every $5.00 order 
Send for your favorites 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN EXCHANGE 











DrawerV-1, Dept. P, Hollywood, Calif. 








Why Ramon Novarro Decided 


to Remain in the Movies 





he had no choice of stories, no selection of 
interpretations. 

Then it was he began to visit ‘“E] Retiro” 
(The Retreat) at Los Altos, California, to 
commune with the holy fathers. Then it was 
he began to contemplate singing as he had in 


| the beginning. 


And while in Germany, a few months ago, 
| there came the definite opportunity to tour 


' the continent singing! 


AN opportunity just as Ramon had always 


visualized it: A program of ten songs, an 


‘orchestra, a change of costume for each rendi- 


tion, scenery which would emphasize the 
emotional interpretation of each individual 
selection. 

His idea has always been to interpret music 
through song, color and emotion. 

And yet, with the opportunity in hand, he 
hesitated. 

And after all, what did it offer but a perfect 
motion picture setting for his singing? 

How few people would hear him under these 
conditions? 

To what a select group must he bring his 
musical message in comparison to the number 
to whom he had brought his dramatic inter- 
pretations in the movies? 

: a did he know that he would be success- 
ul: 

A letter from his studio, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, informed him that a talking stage was 
to be constructed. It told of plans for him to 
sing upon it. 

The concert stage meant freedom, choice of 
his own songs, his own interpretations. But 
the movies— 

“Tl still be under orders. I’ll still have to 
do things which are unpleasant. 

“But every songI sing will be perfect, every 
setting as beautiful as the best experts can 
make it. 

“TI won’t have to troupe hither and thither. 
And I will be able to sing for all of those who 


| already know me.” 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58 ] 





Thus, in Berlin, did he repudiate the concert 
stage. 

‘As for the priesthood—” We can picture 
him standing on a hill back of an old monas- 
tery in Spain where he made this decision. 
“After all, life is nothing without religion— 
but doing your work and your duty 7s religion. 
No one goes free. 

“Even though I entered this monastery I 
should probably find something which would 
prevent me from the absolute freedom I have 
been seeking. 

“To go into the priesthood in order to avoid 
the worries of the world would make me a 
coward rather than a helper for my religion.” 

And there came to him a parable told by his 
mother when he wasa small youngster: 

A priest went to the Sacred Heart and 
pleaded for a new cross, claiming that the one 
which he carried was too heavy. 

The Sacred Heart took him to a room which 
contained all of Life’s crosses. 

“Choose!” he instructed. 


THE priest looked at each one. Huge crosses, 
small crosses, medium-sized crosses. 

In one corner, far away by itself, a cross so 
small it could scarcely be distinguished. 

“J will take this one,” he offered. 

“And that is the one you are already bear- 
ing,” the Sacred Heart responded. 

“And I knew that my cross was like that,” 
Ramon concluded. ‘‘I knew that I should give 
of whatever talents I have through the motion 
pictures which have helped to develop them 
for me. 

“In them I can sing as well as act and, when 
I can no longer sing or act, I can direct sing- 
ing pictures. 

“T will secure a contract which allows me to 
work six months and study languages and my 
religion during the others. 

“T shall no longer long for the one thing or 
the other. 

“T shall blend them all by remaining in 
motion pictures.” 


> 





Filming two scenes at once. 


without getting out of camera range. 


Colleen Moore, in the right back- 
ground, exits from the set on the right into the room at the left 


Director Mervyn Le Roy 


introduced this trick of continuous photography for a scene in 
“Oh Kay!”’ 
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C RAWFOR D 





“The Health Builder does 
more than its shareinhelp- 
ing me retain thatradiant 
health and slender figure 
so essential toevery motion 
picture actress,” says Joan 
Crawford, featured by 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 


9e~ Craufed 


a 2 


103 


GINALD DENNy 


Reginald Denny, Universal 
star, says: “I wouldn’t: miss 
starting my day with the invig- 
orating vibratory-massage I 
get from my Health Builder. It 
puts mein wonderful trim fora 
long hard day at the studio.” 






RE 
















Famous Movie STARS 














Win HEALTH and BEAUTY 


in 
Id min 


SS 





v 


HyAtts and beauty—invaluable to all of us—are priceless assets to the 
stage and screen star The radiant personality that comes from vigorous 
health—the suppleness and grace that regular exercise alone makes possible 
—these are essential requisites—requisites that a vast number of popular 
favorites insure through daily use of the Battle Creek Health Builder. 


Keep Slender—Radiantly Healthy This Enjoyable New Way 
Just 15 minutes a day of effortless vibratory exercise with the 
Battle Creek Health Builder, manufactured under the patents 
of Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, aids digestion and reduces super- 
fluous weight—sa/fely and surely in any part of the body desired. 
Joan Crawford, Reginald Denny, Vivienne Segal, Oscar Shaw, 
Dorothy Knapp—are just a few of the scores of men and wom- 
en prominent on the stage and screen—in business and social 
life—who use and endorse the Health Builder. 

Every day in countless private homes—in large medical in- 
stitutions, hospitals, gymnasiums, etc.—the Health Builder is 
helping thousands of men and women to keep fit, many upon 


advice of their physicians. | 


Dieting and _ back-breaking 
exercises are banished! Per- 
fectly synchronized with the 
muscle tone of the human 
body, the Health Builder 
keeps you pleasingly slender, 
makes you /ook and feel your 
best at all times—yet, does all 
this without any effort on your 
part! 












© S. E. Co. 1928 





utes a day 
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Dorotny Knapp, proclaimed 
the “world’s most beautiful 
girl’!, uses the Health Builder. 






se 
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Al MTOM NMOL NUDE ED PL id 
Builder. } 


il hg: || A Health Builder 

for Every Requirement 

| Ideal for home use is the Uni- 
J versal Home Model, a com- 
| pact, enclosed Health Builder. 
The Athletic Model is very 
popular for clubs, home gym- 
nasiums, colleges, health cen- 
ters, institutions, steamships, 
etc., while the handsome De 
Luxe Cabinet Models combine 
utility with distinctive beauty. 
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The DeLuxe Model 
Battle Creek Health 
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Write for Fascinating Health and Beauty Data 


Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes a Day” —~a 
Free book of fascinating interest, showing how the Health 
Builder keeps you fit. Write for your copy NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AE-5167 Battle Creek, Mich. 
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For Rest or 
Play— 
A Place 


Uniquely 
Different 


For full enjoyment of Cal- 
ifornia’s varied charms, 
select the hotel of which— 


MR. JOHN 
BARRYMORE 
said— 

“TI have always found the 


Ambassador a delightful 
place to live and shall be 


glad to have you say so.” 


Quoted from the “Guest 
Book,” a collection of un- 
solicited commendation 
from world famous celeb- 
rities about— 















































Los Angeles 
















NO HOTEL IN THE 
WORLD OFFERS MORE 
VARIED ATTRAC- 
TIONS — Superb 27-acre 
park with miniature golf 
course, open-air plunge 
and tennis courts. Riding, 
hunting and all sports, in- 
eluding 18-hole Rancho 
Golf Club. Motion picture 
theatre and 35smart shops 
within the hotel. Famous 
Cocoanut Grove for danc- 
ing nightly. 
Write for Chef’s Cook-book of 
California Recipes 
















BEN L. FRANK, 
Manager 
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Fate or Chance? 





alive or in prison—all the rest of their re- 
lations had been murdered. 

The town was raging with riotous soldiers 
and this poor, gentle lady with her little fam- 
ily, had nowhere to go. They might have died 
of starvation and assault from the brutal 
soldiers, but Fate or Chance made a very 
celebrated Russian friend of mine, a colonel of 
the White Army, hear of their plight and come 
to their assistance. He, himself, had just 
escaped from prison with hairbreadth adven- 
tures; he managed to collect a little money and 
give them food and shelter. Their object was 
to get through to China and there await news 
of the prince. They could notaffordtopay the 
nurse, but the faithful creature would not 
leave them and shared their hardships. 


‘THEY bore everything calmly and bravely, 
but naturally the horrors affected the gay 
characters of the children, and when I saw 
them afterwards, their eyes all seemed to have 
some shadow of deep-seated melancholy which 
was peculiarly intriguing. Again, by the kind- 
ness of my friend, they managed to reach 
Harbin, where the princess and the nurse 
worked to keep the children alive. 

I shall not go into any more details but tell 
you that they finally arrived in Seattle— 
where the prince (escaped from prison) joined 
them, and they were united once more. Here 
they were about three years ago—the prince 
practicing medicine and the princess keeping a 
little school and the older children, now 
grown up, serving in shops. 

Our beautiful little Princess Natalie was now 
sixteen, when my friend, the Russian Colonel, 
then in New York, wrote to me to say he had 
seen the child’s remarkable beauty and he 
wondered if she could get work in the movies. 
He asked me to help them if I could. Just 
then—by chance again—I happened to see a 
Seattle paper in which there was a portrait of 
Princess Natalie—just taken in a rather shabby 
ordinary dress. She was the type I admire— 
perfectly chiselled features, very long black 
hair—and a white face—with great, wistful, 
shadowed mysterious eyes. I showed the 
picture to Irving Thalberg and we agreed that 
if she were small enough, she might be a great 
asset to the movies. 

That very day I received a letter from the 
princess, Natalie’s mother, telling me of the 
introduction from my friend, and asking my 
advice about Natalie. When I heard that her 
height was five feet, six, I was afraid to advise 
them to take the great step of plunging into 
Hollywood on the chance of screen employ- 
ment, knowing they would have to break up 
their home in Seattle. We exchanged letters 
and it was decided that Natalie should take 





Earlville, N. Y. 
To Barry Norton: 

You, the ‘‘Mother’s Boy”’ of “What 
Price Glory” should have brought 
peace forever into the world when 
you staggered into the doorway and 
gave that agonized cry of “Captain, 
stop that blood.”” You made me want 
to shrink from seeing you suffer so. 

Oh, Mr. Norton, the picture was 
horribly realistic and so very human 
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the first chance of coming to Hollywood that 
she could get. 

So one day, just when I was going to have a 
party for some great ones of the earth who 
were passing through, a most lovely girl 
turned up! Some kind friends, other Russians, 
had brought her from Seattle in a motor. She 
was determined to work if she could! 

I admired her pluck—and was charmed with 
her lovely manners and deep, refined voice, 
speaking perfect English with only a fasci- 
nating accent. I asked her to the party, of 
course, wondering if she had an evening dress, 
but naturally not wishing to hurt her feelings 
by asking her. I had a most kind hearted and 
sweet maid at that time, who was since 
married—so I handed the princess over to her, 
feeling that she might be able tactfully to 
assist her about the wardrobe question. They 
went out together and I heard nothing of their 
doings, but Princess Natalie arrived at the 
party simply but exquisitely dressed in white, 
with silver shoes and everything perfect! It 
appeared that she would not take anything 
from me, but my maid had persuaded her to 
let her lend her enough of her wages to buy the 
whole turnout, Natalie to pay her back grad- 
ually as she earned money. 

There were some foreign notables at the 
party who at once recognized Natalie as one 
of their ilk—and she had a nice time, I believe. 
A more lovely and charming girl I had never 
met. I tried to do everything I could for her— 
but I never was able to secure for her any- 
thing beyond an extra’s part or a tiny “bit.” 

Mr. De Mille then saw her and made her the 
lady in waiting to Pilate’s wife—and for one 
brief moment in ‘‘The King of Kings” you see 
her distinguished, semi-Oriental beauty—and 
in my “‘It’’ she leans upon the counter, looking 
like a bust of Aphrodite. 


ND now, by steady perseverance, she has 
earned enough to be able to bring all her 
family to Hollywood to live with her and work 
there, and long ago she paid back my kind 
maid’s loan—with gratitude and appreciation. 
And when I saw her in May when I was in 
Hollywood, more beautiful than ever, more 
distinguished, I marvelled. How is it that 
some director has not noticed her, and the 
intelligence coming from her mysterious eyes, 
and brought her into his picture out of the 
mass of extras? 
And again I say is this Fate?—or will 
Chance take her by the hand when the hour 
strikes? Who can tell? But if the photo- 


graphs which go with this story are as lovely 
as she really is, I am sure some of the fans will 
agree with me that she would be interesting 
to gaze upon in a heroine’s réle. 





but how I hated its studded profanity 
and all that went with it. But then— 
that is war and—life, and we girls 
don’t know much about that after all. 
Toward the end, so pathetic a figure 
was Charmaine as she knelt beside 
your grave to bury with you that 
letter from your mother, tears came 
into my eyes at the thought of her 
back home—alone. 
H. R. 
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Alt Last AM agazine 
for (lhe Girl of “loday- 
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SET Thay 
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Ft 
fashion 
) instalment of “WHAT EVERY WOMAN ) 


L a 
WANTS TO KNOW”—gives the secret of 
power Over men. 
Stirring, romantic fiction; newest fashions; 
Fi ia LE ia Amelia Earhart on flying over the Atlantic; hfe alle 


Elinor Glyn on How to Acquire Personality; 
Ganna Walska on proper make-up; Alice Lee 
Beadleston, of New York’s “400,” on the society 
girl—all these part of the 23 big features that 
make October SMART SET the most interesting 
magazine of the month. Buy it at the news- 

) dealer’s today. 
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IFFERENT! Entirely the Young 
Woman’s magazine. Clean, whole- 
some, clever, smart. Entertaining 


- and helpful. 


The October issue—out now—contains the 
first instalment of “THE ‘NO’ GIRL,” an ex- 
Fy 


citing serial of a girl of today; and the second 





























October SMART SET on Sale NOW 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Ne ew Huis Mode 
from Broadway 


“Everyone admires my hair, now that 
I’m doing it the new way that nearly 
every really smart girl I know is using,” 
says Miss Agnes Traney, popular dancer, 
now appearing in the Broadway hit, 
“Rio Rita.” ‘My hair doesn’t need 
shampooing more than once a month, 
now. My scalp feels better than it ever 
has felt. I have gotten rid of all my 
dandruff. My hair is much easier to 
arrange, and it stays that way. All Ido 
to keep it like this is put a few dashes 
of Danderine on my brush every time I 
use it. It’s wonderful how Danderine 
adds to the beauty of your hair, makes 
it look so silky and lustrous.” 

Danderine is not oily. It removes the 
oily film from each strand of hair and 
restores the natural color and lustre. It 
dissolves dandruff, cleanses and invigor- 
ates the scalp. It is delightfully fra- 
granced. The big bottles are just 35c at 
all drug stores. Beautiful, smooth, 
gleaming hair and a healthy scalp for 


a few cents. 








Give 5 Minutes aDayis rw nase 


Now every woman may have the 
tlorious, fresh complexion once 
available only to wealthy patrong 
of expensive a fashionable ff 
beauty salons. Through exer- 
cise of the tiny under skin face 
muscles upon which beauty de- 
pends, you can regain or retain 
Bi 1e youthful attractiveness that 
all admire, 


Kathryn Murray’s 5-Min.-a-Day 
FACIAL EXERCISES 
quickly strengthen weak, flabby 
muscles—the underlying cause 
of crow’s feet, hollows, loose sag- 
ging skin, sluggish circulation, 
rallow coloring. Learn few sime 
ple rules at home. No creams 
no mages — — no straps — no 
treatments. your own nat- 


ural beauty allen minutesa day, 
Results Guaranteed 


Send for Free book today. Read ff 
the testimony of delighted wo- 





men. Then start at once on road . glorious, youthful beauty. 


Kathryn Murray Inc. ,Suitel058,5S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago, III. 
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im most important 

announcement ever made 

to young married women. 
See page 143 
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Plastic Dentistry New Hollywood Art 








in Hollywood to bring the make-up of the teeth 
into the utmost importance for picture char- 
acterization. Dr. Arthur D. Freedman had 
frequently discussed with his prominent 
picture patrons, their problems for obtaining 
the proper touch of facial expression into a 
smile or grimace. It was claimed that this 
could only be obtained by muscular control 
and that the best pantomimists were those who 
developed the greatest flexibility of their facial 
muscles. 

Dr. Freedman tackled the subject from the 
standpoint of his prosthetic art and eventually 
developed a porcelain shell which fastened upon 
the artist’s teeth holding thereto by perfect fit 
and suction with the aid of a substance which 
assisted adhesion yet permitted easy removal. 


TUDYING the character for which a set of 

teeth is desired, Dr. Freedman takes an im- 
pression of the mouth which he reconstructs in 
plaster of paris. He then proceeds to build 
over the natural teeth in such a manner that 
the new facings will produce an effect that will 
change the shape of the mouth. These facings 
made in his laboratory are of porcelain and are 
the merest shells, yet they are not easily 
broken. Once in place, the teeth are made to 
appear protuberant, to overlap or to sym- 
metrize so as to disguise completely the player 
into the desired character, without speech in- 
terference. 

The color of the teeth is controlled by shaded 
porcelain ranging from black, which conveys 
the effect of a missing tooth, to the pure white 
of the dentifrice advertisements. Perfect teeth 
are made to appear irregular and irregularities 
are corrected. A short tooth is made to line up 
with its neighbor, while a long fang can be 
shortened apparently to match, without an 
instrument being applied to the natural 
dentition. Gold crowns are concealed beneath 
porcelain films and nicked or broken teeth 
made to appear in perfect condition. 

The camera is completely deceived, and the 
deception is likewise indistinguishable to the 





How Cecil Holland looks when 
he keeps a straight face. There 
is not even a hint of the broken- 
down old derelict about Cecil 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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eye. Dr. Freedman’s contribution to the 
movies marks a drastic change in the art of 
make-up as well as opening a new field in the 
practice of dentistry. 


ANY of the noted characterizations which 
have brought fame to their portrayers in 
recent releases, were the result of Dr. Freed- 
man’s device. Mary Pickford, in preparing he) 
character of Maggie Johnson, a shop girl, in 
“My Best Girl” desired to obtain some local 
color at first hand. It was arranged that she 
should spend a day behind the counter as sales- 
lady in a Los Angeles Five and Ten Cent store. 
Knowing that ordinarily she would be easily 
recognized, she appealed to Dr. Freedman to 
effect a change of appearance. 
Over her own beautiful teeth, he constructed 
a set of crooked incisors, laterals and cuspids 
which so completely disguised her that no one 
but the store manager knew the identity of the 
“new girl” at the ribbons. 





This is Cecil with a mask over 

his teeth in ‘‘The Blackbird.”’ 

He plays the réle of one of those 

men who doesn’t chew but only 
swallows 


Lon Chaney had a set of teeth designed 
especially to convey an impression of his 
character in “London After Midnight.”’ 

George Stone, a fine looking young man 
whose performance of The Rat in “Seventh 
Heaven” accomplished the pinched and rat- 
like expression by the use of artificial teeth. 

Cecil Holland, an M.-G.-M. featured player, 
constructed a perfect death’s head with the aid 
of nose putty and a set of Dr. Freedman’s crea- 
tions, which was the sensation of “The Iron 
Heart.” 

In “The Blackbird” Holland played an old 
soak in which he concealed almost all of his 
teeth so as to appear toothless, leaving but two 
stumps showing. For the old sea dog in ‘‘ Deep 
Waters” his dining apparatus appeared as but 
a few gnarled and twisted tusks. In his proper 
person, Holland’s teeth are strong and even, 
~ full set is intact and they are prominent and 
white. 
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Gossip of All the 
Studios 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78 ] 





he was doing westerns and “quickies”? on 
Poverty Row. 

He was at last given a chance to direct a big 
picture, and although he had never met Griffith 
he asked him to go as his guest to the opening. 
Griffith accepted and learned then that he had 
been the younger man’s god. 


VEN “Our Gang’? reads the 
newspapers. The other day Fa- 
rina was discussing a certain much 
talked about couple in Hollywood. 
“They’re having one of those com- 
passionate marriages,’ he an- 
nounced. 


ie isn’t Spring or anything but Hollywood still 
romances. Alice Mills’ engagement to Wil- 
liam Davis, a realtor, has been announced. 
Evidently Alice believes that a nice, steady 
business man is better than one of these flighty 
actors, but Duane Thompson will soon promise 
to love and honor Buddy Waddles, who ap- 
peared in “‘ Hit the Deck” in Los Angeles. 


R AQUEL TORRES was being interviewed. 

The newspaper man, a newcomer to 
Hollywood, was enthusiastic over her work in 
“White Shadows of the South Seas.” “I’m 
sure that the whistling scene was a most 
difficult one,”’ said the interviewer. ‘I don’t 
see how you ever made the sound so naturally.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Raquel. “It was most 
difficult. I had great trouble in learning to 
whistle just right. It is very hard to work with 
the sound machines.”’ 

The interviewer jotted down the cryptic 
words and doesn’t know to this day that the 
synchronization was put in the picture after it 
was entirely finished and it was not Raquel at 
all who did the whistling. 


HEY tell it of Charlie Farrell and his new 

Ford roadster. Charlie was buzzing alongin 
his carriage when he came upon Blanche 
Mehaffey, in her Lincoln secan, stalled at the 
bottom of a hill. 

“Help you, Blanche?” asked Charlie, always 
gallant. 

Blanche suppressed a smile. ‘‘ But my car is 
so big, Charlie.”’ 

With that Charlie was soon lugging the 
Lincoln uphill, to Blanche’s chagrin. 

“Thanks so much,” she said, at the top, 
“but I think it was too much strain for your 
little car. The exhaust simply poured black 
smoke ail the way up.”’ 

Charlie glanced at his car. ‘“‘No wonder! 
I’ve been driving with the emergency brake on!”’ 


ILS ASTHER had a cable from 
his mother. It read: “Is it. true 
you are going to marry? I read it in 
the newspapers. Why don’t you tell 
me?” 
Nils cabled back: ‘Who will I 
marry? I don’t read the news- 
papers.” 


ss (- BOW’S Steak and Chop House.”’’ 

This sign spreads itself across the front of 
a pretentious eating place on the corner of 
Beverly and Preuss Roads (adv.) 

It was originally owned by Clara’s father but 
it has been enlarged and the name of the star 
adorns the restaurant. If she pulls ’em in at 
the chop house as she pulls ’em in at the thea- 
ters the project will be a huge success. 


\ R. AND MRS. LEE ARMS are the par- 

ents of a baby daughter born recently at 

the Pasadena Hospital. The little girl has been 
christened Margaret. 











Island 


Mr. L. M. Allen, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. Ry. 
La Salle Street Station | 


Hollywood, California 
October 13, 1927 








Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Allen:— 

I have just finished my first trip on 
the Golden State Limited and I am de- 
lighted. Such service, such attention, 
sf such equipment I have never before 
seen. And, then, the greatadvantage of not 
having to change stations in Chicago w-s 
most pleasing. 

I congratulate you on this wonderful 
train. Sincerely yours, 


Nadie Stay. 


{Madge Bellamy} 
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All previous impressions of travel luxury are set at naught 


after the first trip on the Golden State Limited. 


6114 hours Los Angeles-Chicago. Shortest and quickest Chi- 


cago-Phoenix and San Diego. 


Tickets and reservations at 


Hollywood Ticket Office, 6768 Hollywood Boulevard, Phones Granite 1801-1802 
Los Angeles Ticket Office, 212 West Seventh Street, Phone Metropolitan 2000 
B. F. Coons, General Agent, Rock Island Lines 
809 Van Nuys Building, Phone Trinity 4574, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh H. Gray, General Agent Passenger Department 
Southern Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, Phone Cortland 4800 
or 531 Fifth Avenue at 44th Street, Phone Murray Hill 8400, New York City 
P. W. Johnston, General Agent, Passenger Department, Rock Island Lines 
723 Knickerbocker Building, Broadway and 42nd Street 
446 Phones Wisconsin 2515-6, New York City. 
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The Comfortable Low Altitude Route 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 























after your eyes and see 
how they improve 


Eyes, like teeth, need daily attention if 
they are to be strong and attractive. A 
few drops of harmless Murine each night 
and morning will not only make your 
eyes clearer and brighter, but will cause 
them to feel more vigorous. 

Also use Murine immediately after 
motoring and all other outdoor activi- 
ties to rid your eyes of irritating par- 
ticles and thus prevent a bloodshot con- 
dition. Amonth’s supply of this beauti- 
fying and invigorating lotion costs but 
60c. Get acquainted with its benefits. 


Write Murine Co., Dept. 27, Chicago, for 
FREE books on Eye Beauty and Eye Care 


UR _— 








ake Your Skin 


axly White 


Takes Only 3 Minutes 
a Day for § Days 


Give your complexion the 
low of youth. Now, in 6 
lays or less you can havea 

velvety, smooth, pearly- 

white skin. New amazing 
lotion banishes freckles, tan, 
pimples, 
stain. No longer need these 
and other blemishes hide the nat- 

ural beauty of your complexion. 

Daniel Beauty Bleach brings back the 

é clear whiteness of your skin as if by ma- 

gic. Almost overnight roughness and red- 
ness vanish. At bedtime just apply a little Beauty Bleach. 

No massage, no rubbing—the_ lotion does the work. One 

application shows results. In 6 days your skin will be 

smooth, glowing, and clear white. . 

Try a bottle of Daniel Beau- 

Send No Money ty Bleach, Send no money 

now. Pay postman only $1.35 on delivery. If after 6 days 

your skin is not free of blemishes, smoother, clearer and 
whiter than ever—your money will be refunded at once. 

Write today. A postal will do. 
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NKOGRAPH Baas © 
50 bz 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL ‘ff 








Writes with ink smoothly, 


Daniel Laboratories, Dept. 3077, 18 Ws Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 
ering 


of pen. 
Wa and pencil. lever blots 
\ Wa scratches, leaksordries 
Wa, Makes 3 carbon 
1 at one time 
vith originalinink 






BNKOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 
199-645 Centre St., New York 


Sena for Inkograph or write for Sales plan booklet. 











value, —— sells on sight —— no investment. ~ 
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What Makes Them Stars? 





Pickford, Richard Coeur de Lion, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Edison, Lloyd, Jane Addams, Lister, 
Martin Luther, Lillian Gish, Cromwell, Valen- 
tino, Jeanne d’Arc, Columbus, Burbank, 
Paderewski, Elizabeth, Edwin Booth, Alex- 
ander, Lindbergh, Washington—a curious list, 
isn’t it, but stars in their orbits. 

Of course the screen people have the ad- 
vantage and reach their stardom more quickly 
and emphatically because they work before 
hundreds of thousands each day all over the 
world, and they are actually seen instead of 
being heard or read about. It may be absurd 
to classify the screen stars with the great 
figures of history, but the question of intrinsic 
value is not at stake. The point we are after 
is that certain qualities are attractive to large 
masses of people, and that public preferment 
is based on these qualities. 


E men who have found and presented 
most of the screen luminaries have to think 
hard when you ask them! 

“‘What makes them stars?”’? Most of them 
have no answer. I tackled David Wark 
Grifith. He who introduced to the public 
such players as Mary Pickford, Lillian Gish, 
Valentino, Fairbanks, Constance Talmadge, 
Richard Barthelmess, Henry Walthall, Mack 
Sennett, Blanche Sweet, Mae Marsh, Norma 
Shearer and Clara Bow, though not all flowered 
into stardom under his banner. 

“‘T’ve often wondered about that,”’ he says. 
Vision him seated on a Louis Quinze sofa 
partly covered by a dust cloth. Behind him 
a group of players, camera men, electricians 
and prop boys. Overhead the dim reaches of 
a great “‘stage”’ on the United Artists studio 
lot in Hollywood. He smokes constantly and 
wears his soft hat bent down over his eyes. He 
has just finished making a camera test of a 
young girl he believes will succeed to a star 
mantle within the year. 

‘Perhaps it’s a reflection of divinity, a bit 
of that ‘image and likeness.’ Obviously some- 
thing lying above the merely physical—which 
puts it in the super plane that for want of a 
better word we call the spiritual. You’ll find 
the spark on the stage, in Congress, on the 
screen and in the industrial world. Walter 
Hampden, Senator Borah, Charlie Chaplin and 
Henry Ford are stars in their respective 
spheres. 

“No, it’s not intellectuality. That has 
almost nothing to do with screen stardom. 
It is Intelligence, though, spelled with a 
capital I. And undoubtedly intuition’s in- 
volved, which complicates things a little. 
And thinking may have a part, though it’s not 
as important as people believe, because it’s a 
mechanical process and can be cultivated, 
while Intelligence is inherent and rises into 
Spirit. 


“THEN culture, which, while not vital, is 
valuable. I’m talking of the screen, re- 
member. For instance, there’s a woman— 
you'll see her in a few minutes—who at one 
time may have read a book. It’s barely possi- 
ble. She’s uncultured, slangy, even vulgar, but 
she’s a great screen actress and knows in- 
stinctively what is required. She’s talented, 
but not cultivated, and would fail on the stage. 

“tT first saw Valentino dancing in a prologue 
at the Auditorium in Los Angeles. He came 
to Sunset Boulevard studio to do extra work, 
unformed, but active, alert, alive. A bit here 
and there he did until his spark was fed by 
experience and struggle. I think intelligence 
and sincerity were his principal qualities, 
though he had a strong vein of mysticism too, 
and on the screen we have had no greater figure 
of romance. 

“Mary Pickford came to the old Biograph 
studio in New York from the stage. She has 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 | 





tremendous driving power in her—a spiritua! 
dynamo like Mussolini, and a most remarkable 
talent for self-appraisal. She never ‘kids’ her- 
self. The thing that most attracted me the 
day I first saw her was the intelligence that 
shone in her face. I found she was thirsty for 
work and information. She could not be 
driven from the studio while work was going 
on. She was—and is—a sponge for experience. 
Her spark burst into such a blaze that it has 
burned steadily for eighteen years. 


“(NONSTANCE TALMADGE is entirely 
different. She was doing bits at Fine Arts 
in 1915 and 1916. ThenI put her into ‘Intoler- 
ance’ as the mountain girl, and she has been 
flaming ever since. Connie is exuberant, 
humorous, vivid, champagny and intuitive. 

““We picked Douglas Fairbanks from the 
stage where he had already risen to stardom. 
It was his vitality that attracted me. It stuck 
out of him even as he walked the street, and he 
is indefatigable as a worker. No hours too 
long, no task too hard, no trouble too great. 
Hitch those things to his vivacious intelligence, 
his perspicacity and his kindliness, and you 
produce quality. We knew we had a great 
star when we saw his first picture, ‘The Lamb,’ 
but four pictures went by before we knew that 
the public knew it also.” 

At first you can never be sure when you have 
a Pickford, a Belle Bennett, a Gilbert or a 
Meighan. You may believe it, but will the 
public share your belief and confirm your judg- 
ment? That’s the rub, for the public and the 
public alone determines star rating. A lot of 
twaddle is talked of this boy or that girl being 
“put over” by the producer, or “rammed 
down the public’s throat.’”’ Time and time 
again efforts—and good, honest, proper efforts, 
too—have been made to sell a new star, but 
failure has invariably resulted when the highly 
necessary qualities have been absent. Abraham 
Lincoln was indubitably right. The public is 
terribly hard to fool—continuously. 

“Take the case of Chaplin,” Griffith went 
on. “In no sense physically dominant, still 
you can’t hide or disguise him in a picture. 
Sink him in a crowd, all with backs to the 
camera, and still he’ll catch the eye. I can’t 
say specifically why, but there is evidently 
something in him that shines through clothes, 
make-up, surroundings. Modesty, whimsical- 
ity, love, pathos, generosity and the keenest 
analytical sense are in him. 

“When Clara Bow came to my studio at 
Mamaroneck she plainly showed the tre- 
mendous, vibrant force that was in her. She 
only wanted extra work then. Norma Shearer 
came too, on the same mission, about the same 
time. Her characteristic was a cultured 
vivacity that was very pleasing. Since then 
she has of course developed other qualities and 
a sure technique. 

““When we were making ‘Way Down East’ 
we had a young man working as a ‘grip’ or 
stage hand who possessed rather large feet. He 
simply oozed drama, though he was rough, un- 
lettered. I put him in a small part and he 
came through wonderfully. He seemed to 
have an intuitive feel for suppressed emotion, 
and later he rose rapidly. You probably re- 
member him. He was Charles Emmett Mack. 


«¢ STAGE training is good, but stage success 
doesn’t always insure screen preferment. 
Screen work must be handled ‘cold,’ whereas 
the stage player gets the advantage of en- 
couragement and contact from the audience. 
Take the voice from a stage player and often 
he is seriously handicapped. Two great stage 
stars were fearful screen failures. Never mind 
their names, but one cost me a shameful num- 
ber of dollars. 
“What makes Gloria Swanson successful? 
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Icxtraordinary vitality, intuitive judgment, 
instinctive good taste and a good, vivid and 
distinct individuality. Mack Sennett put her 
in a bathing suit among his ‘beauties,’ just 
to oblige an actor whose wife she was, but he 
couldn’t keep her there. She was too vital, 
earnest, intelligent, so she simply smashed 
her way into the upper ranks.” 

No doubt but Griffith can pick winners. 
That’s why I’d rather have his judgment than 
anyone I know, but he can’t tell you how he 
does it. In one of his early pictures he watched 
a group of young lads killing time between 
“shots.” Back in his private office he sent for 
one of them. Within two months there was 
a new star in the making. It was Wallace Reid. 


NE day at the old Fine Arts studio two 
ladies and a little girl appeared at the door 
of Frank Woods’ office. Woods was Griffith’s 
production manager and the latter happened 
to be seated there. Woods tried to put them 
off, but Griffith just caught sight of a child 
face under a large hat through the door crack. 
‘““What do the ladies want, Mr. Woods?” he 
asked. That interview brought Bessie Love 
into the picture world, and she made a success 
with her very first part, a Swedish servant 
maid in “The Flying Torpedo.” Gentleness, 
pathos, humor, all were prominent in Bessie. 

No one in Hollywood was much interested 
in Norma Talmadge’s little sister. No one at 
the old Vitagraph studio in Coney Island had 
been much interested either. Just a nice little 
kid. But Griffith knew there was screen value 
there. In New York a year previous to putting 
her in “Intolerance” he told me he had on his 
Hollywood payroll “a bundle of nerves, wine 
and whimsicality that someone eventually will 
pay five thousand a week to.”” That was Con- 
nie. 

Those whose memories go back to the early 
pictures will recall the first great male star, 
Arthur Johnson. Griffith had gone to Bio- 
graph to act in the trifling productions of those 
crude beginnings. A story called “‘The Ad- 
ventures of Dolly”? was to be made. Griffith 
had made so many suggestions that Billy 
Bitzer, still associated with the director as a 
camera man, and then an important factor in 
the studio, suggested that “‘this new guy” be 
made to direct it, since he knew so much. 
Incidentally that rid Bitzer of him. 

The other studio players were none too 
friendly, and the management didn’t burst 
with confidence, but he was told to go ahead 
and cause as little trouble and expense as pos- 
sible. So Griffith, thinking very little of the 
studio gang, went out on the street in search 
of players. From the old Knickerbocker 
bar at Broadway and Forty-second street he 
saw a man, none too prosperous. He stepped 
into the street and accosted him. 

“You look like an actor,’ he said. 
you act for five dollars a day?” 

“Sir,” replied Arthur Johnson, then three 
months away from his last stage job, ‘‘I can 
act like hell for five dollars a day. Where shall 
I doit?” 


*“ Can 


ENTLENESS, sincerity, geniality, appear- 

ance, humor all shone out of Johnson and 
won the hearts of the early picture audiences, 
and before his sudden demise he was getting 
much more than the initial five dollars a day. 

Robert Harron was first a messenger and 
then a prop boy at the old Biograph. Griffith 
turned him into an actor, and his own talents 
made him a star. Intelligence. courage, emo- 
tional judgment, all played a part in his success 
until the accident that terminated his life in a 
New York hotel. 

When “Lovey” Marsh, then a Hollywood 
extra girl, went to the Griffith studio to do a 
day’s work she took with her a young sister 
because there was no one at home to take care 
of the child. The youngster sat on the studio 
ground turning over stones to see the bugs 
scamper. On the gamin face Griffith saw the 
swift play of horror and interest. That day 
began Mae Marsh’s progress to stardom. 

‘‘No doubt but the star quality is spiritual to 
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Your creams 


fre a thousand excellent prepa- 
rations make appeal for a place 
upon your dressing table to guard your 
complexion—to keep your skin soft to 
the touch—free from blemish. 

Madam, we introduce another. Per- 
haps you have not thought of it as a 
complexion aid, but it is! . . . your old 
acquaintance . . . Sal Hepatica. 

It costs not $5 but 30c. It works not 
from the outside in, but from the in- 
side out—for beautiful complexions are 
not ‘‘patted on’’—they come from in- 
ternal health—internal cleanliness. 


European beauties know this well. 
Whatever lotions they use, whatever 
treatments they take, they not only 
start the day with a mild saline solution 
in the mornings, but they go, when 
they can, for the “‘saline cure’’ at the 
great springs of Europe. To drink sa- 
lines is fashionable as well as effective! 
Try the saline way to beauty. Watch 
your complexion improve . . . your skin 








‘ALINES are the mode the 
world over because they are 
wonderfulantacids as well aslax- 
atives. And they never have the 
tendency to make their takers stout! 





become softer. There will be more 
magic in the combination of good face 
creams and Sal Hepatica! 


Sal Hepatica is the American equiva- 
lent of the European spas. By clearing 
your blood stream, it helps your com- 
plexion. It gets at the source by elimi- 
nating poisons and acidity. That is why 
it is so good for headaches, colds, rheu- 
matism, auto-intoxication, etc. 

Sal Hepatica, taken before breakfast, 
is prompt in its action. Rarely, indeed, 
does it fail to work within 30 minutes. 

Get a bottle today. Keep internally 
clean for one whole week. See how 
this saline treatment can make you feel 
better and look better. Send coupon 
for free booklet that explains more fully 
the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Sal Hepatica 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.G-108 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that ex- 
plains more fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Address. 
City. State. 
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K, ) Girls Wanted! 


Three girls wanted natu- 
ral color. One was bru- 
nette, one a blonde, one 
a lovely in-between. All 
bought Po-Go Rouge at 
50c, hand-made in Paris! 


One of Po-Go’s three 
shades delighted each: 
The blonde took Brique 
for her sunny complex- 
ion; the brunette chose 
Ronce, a raspberry tint 
ideal for dark eyes; the 
charming in-between 
took Vif, the bright color 
that’s all the rage on the 
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Lustrous, Lovely Hair! 


Now you can have it; 
keep it! 

Now every woman may have lovely hair! 
The secret lies in proper shampooing! Not 
just soap-and-water “‘washings”, but regular 
use of a shampoo that really beautifie—one 
that was created especially to improve dull 
hair and add that little something extra so 
often lacking. Just one Golden Glint Sham- 
poo will show you the way. 


No other shampoo, anywhere, like Golden 
Glint Shampoo. Does more than merely 
cleanse. There’s a youth-imparting touch—a 
beauty specialist’s secret in its formula. Méil- 
lions use regularly! At your dealers’, or send 
25c¢ to J. W. Kobi Co., Dept.21-J,604 Rainier 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. Money back if not 
delighted. 








a great degree,” Griffith insists. ‘When first 
I saw Colleen Moore in Chicago I saw it in 
her face. Her appealing sincerity tugs at the 
heart and will not be denied. She couldn’t 
be mean; she has to be generous.” 

Spirituality! Let’s remember that. It 
makes great preachers and great missionaries. 

Those who saw Edward Milton Royle’s play, 
“The Squaw Man,” twenty-odd years ago will 
recall the character Dash Hawkins, the bad 
man who appeared only in the second act, but 
stood out like a lighthouse with but a dozen 
lines to speak. Originally played by William 
S. Hart it was a high spot of character. He 
also was the original Messala in the old play, 
‘Ben-Hur,’ and had done Shakespearean 
drama before that. Later he drifted to vaude- 
ville, and then out to Hollywood. Thomas H. 
Ince had known him in New York, and gave 
him a small part in one of the old Mutual pic- 
tures that he was making down near Santa 
Monica. 


ORN inthe West, Hart loved its atmosphere 

and traditions, so Ince featured him in a 
““Western.” In two years he had become a 
great star. One afternoon I sat with Ince ina 
New York projection room watching a new 
Hart picture called ‘‘ Hell’s Hinges.” 

‘‘What puts Bill Hart over?” I asked. 

“His sincerity and sweetness,” Ince an- 
swered. ‘People are interested in him more 
than in any manI know. You should see his 
‘fan’ mail.”” He paused, then, “‘What’s the 
greatest human emotion? Love, isn’t it? 
Well, so far as I can see, every man, woman, 
child, horse and yellow dog loves Bill Hart. 
God knows Bill isn’t handsome, but he’s hell on 
pulling affection.” 

That’s true of Lon Chaney, also. Out at 
Culver City the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio 
was doing “‘Tell It to the Marines,” and a 
detachment of Marines had been borrowed 
from the base at San Diego. I think Marines 
are not particularly affectionate or lily-fingered. 
But that gang of leathernecks did love Lon 
Chaney, who played the part of a hard-boiled 
sergeant. And everybody on the studio lot 
feels the same way about him. He’s interested 
in them and in their troubles, so they tell him 
these and save up stories and half-baked ideas 
for him. It’s a sincere, interesting, curious 
love of humanity with Chaney. I don’t think 
women like his make-ups, but I never met one 
who wasn’t curious about him, and children 
take to him like a kitten to its mother. 


PvE of us sat in a projection room when 
Greta Garbo’s first scenes—the picture was 
Ibanez’ ‘The Torrent’’—were thrown upon a 
screen. So far as the screen went, Miss Garbo 
was an unknown quantity. ‘Would she or 
wouldn’t she? Did she or didn’t she? 

A thousand feet of film sped by, and then 
another thousand. Noone spoke. Then more 
film, and still more. Finally the lights flashed 
up. One of the men ground a cigarette into the 
floor with his shoe. 

‘But two réles in life are open to that lady,” 
he said. “She can act, or she can start a new 
religion. So far as results go it won’t make 
much difference. She’ll click either way.” 

Sheer, dynamic force—as Griffith says—is 
tied up in the small package known as Clara 
Bow. So well understood is this that great 
care is exercised in casting players for her pic- 
tures, lest good, earnest work by a less posi- 
tive character be wholly nullified by her vigor. 
One of her outstanding traits, too, is a posi- 
tively grim courage. She just won’t scare. 

‘**A lot depends upon character,” continued 
Griffith. “People aren’t born with character. 
They achieve it. It’s a growth; a lamination of 
various qualities that aggregate into a unity. 

“And that explains the ‘flash’ star; the 
youngster who leaps into prominence in one 
picture, only to slip back again in the next 
effort. In the first, budding individuality 
matched up with the needs of the characteriza- 
tion. In the next, it didn’t. There had been 
insufficient time—or inclination—for work and 
experience to grow into stiff character, and so 
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nothing happened. If good sense and really 
hard work are laid on top of natural qualities 
we may get star material. Yes, we—may. 

“But natural talent isn’t enough. Promis- 
ing young players often are fed on the belief 
that God has given them an inexhaustible 
reservoir of talent and they need only dip in 
the bucket. They seldom realize that the 
greatest artists are the greatest workers. I’d 
like to commend to all young actor folk the 
parable of the wise and the unwise virgins. 
‘Keep on putting oil in your lamp,’ I’d tell 
them. ‘It’s all right to play, but work at your 
trade. Work!’ 

“The public is generous and tolerant to 
those able to entertain it, but it never forgives 
laziness or carelessness. Instinctively it feels 
that these constitute an insult—and they do. 
If recognition is given good work, more recog- 
nition demands better work. That’s what 
makes Lillian Gish a great artist. She’s never 
satisfied with a result, but goes ahead digging, 
working, studying.” 

Which opens up another angle. 

Stars appear, wax, shine brightly for a time, 
and then their radiance dims. No need to 
mention names, but the cinema heavens are 
exhibiting the phenomenon at this moment. 
Three stars are slipping. Why? 

Evidently it is the finer qualities that bring 
preferment. Audiences react favorably to 
these; to brightness, activity, kindness, humor, 
beauty, symmetry, generosity, purity, justice, 
sincerity, intelligence, wisdom, honor, and the 
like. With a good proportion of these qualities 
a person is said to have charm. 

Then comes success, adulation, fame, for- 
tune and so on. If the character isn’t strong 
enough to resist erosion by these, then selfish- 
ness, conceit, injustice, meanness, greed, 
egotism and so on creep in, warp character, 
and begin to act repellently. Popularity falls 
off, exhibitors write to the studios that Miss 
This or Mr. That “don’t pull like they did and 
my audiences don’t like her—or him—so 
don’t send us these leads any more.” 


"THE plumber’s wife, the blacksmith’s 
daughter, the clerk, the butcher, the dress- 
maker, the grocer’s helper, the brakeman’s 
sister, and so on, decide very quickly whether 
they do or do not want to spend another thirty 
cents to see this particular player. When they 
collectively observe, ‘Aw, she’s no good any 
more,’’ the experienced producer to whom this 
remark has been swiftly passed on, calls off 
the advertising and cancels certain plans. 

The odd thing is that Maine or Idaho or 
Georgia or Oklahoma get the same idea about 
the same time. Since the foreign market lags 
a year or so behind the domestic, returns from 
it are later, but remarkably coincident. And 
when these things happen some day someone 
may remark: 

“IT wonder what’s become of Hazel Squinch 
or Harold Bozo?” or they may not, in which 
event the dark curtains of oblivion steal softly 
up and enshroud another promising player. 

When the fine, positive qualities are smoth- 
ered by the coarse negatives, out goes the 
candle! 

In all this nothing much has been said of 
beauty. That probably is because it has so 
little to do with stardom. Is that contrary to 
belief? Well, I’m sorry. 

Billie Dove is a beauty. So is Corinne 
Griffith. Unquestionably! Is Janet Gaynor? 
Is Bebe Daniels? Is Gloria Swanson? But 
we're getting close to ungallantry. 


[HEN look at the men: Chaplin, Fairbanks, 
Blue, Hart, Denny, Colman, Nagel, Gilbert, 
Mix—all fine, personable chaps, but? Well, 
why risk friendships? Take a sheet of paper 
and a pencil and make up your own lists. Then, 
when you have fought the neighbors over them, 
determine for yourself just how much beauty 
has to do with stardom. Of course it’s an 
asset, and an important one, but it’s not a 
necessity by any means. 

So here we are at the question we began with: 
What makes them stars? 
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And we find that the requirements work out 
something like this, and roughly in this order 
of importance: 

Intelligence 
Intuition 
Self-discipline 
Courage 
Justice 
Sincerity 
Industry 
Self-respect 
Knowledge 
Culture 
Kindness 
Consideration 
Generosity 
Humor 
Honesty 
Form 
Appearance 

No, I have not listed the moralities as such, 
principally because if one should possess a fair 
portion of the above the chances are that the 
ethical qualities will be found modestly in the 
background—as they should be. The list is 
pretty formidable, and only an angel could 
possess them all. I never met but one angel, 
and I married her to take her out of circulation. 
But seriously, a screen star must have—and 
keep—a fair proportion of the list, or—that 
star will shortly be on her or his way to join 
the pug dog and the corset. 





Whose Heart Is 
Whose in 
Hollywood? 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 | 





Paris was calling. It’s an unbeatable combina- 
tion. 

Joan Crawford and Doug Fairbanks, Jr. 
Are they married or are they not? They ad- 
mit that they are engaged. But the engage- 
ment ring happens to be a narrow circlet that 
looks like a wedding ring. Their devotion has 
weathered opposition and adverse criticism of 
all sorts. Doug is very young and, although his 
papa and mamma are divorced, they agree 
that he ought to wait before he marries. 

It’s been almost a year now and their devo- 
tion is beginning to soften the hearts of those 
who are most set against the romance. 


OUG, Sr., and Mary Pickford find the 

family circle beset by stormy romances. 
There’s Bebe Daniels and Jack Pickford. Bebe 
says it is all off. But why did Bebe hasten to 
New York when she heard that Jack was so ill? 
Marilyn Miller was showing a friendly, ex- 
wifely sympathy for Jack. Did Bebe, too, 
feel a similar sympathy and pity? Bebe and 
Jack have been pals for a long time and it isn’t 
like Bebe to walk out on a friend in trouble. 

Let’s turn to something in a lighter key. 
The romance of Sue Carol and Nick Stuart, for 
instance. It’s an affair embellished with 
flowers, telegrams, long distance calls and all 
the trimmings of a collegiate engagement. 
In fact, it 7s an engagement. 

The Fox Company, heartlessly thinking of 
its own pictures and not of two beating hearts, 
shipped Nick to Europe to make a movie. Sue 
and Nick have sworn solemn vows of undying 
fidelity. But Hollywood, cynical city, doesn’t 
believe that absence makes the heart grow 
fonder. Hollywood doesn’t trust its sweeties 
as far as a location trip to Lake Tahoe. 

Still Sue and Nick feel their affair is just a 
little different. Nick was the boy who dis- 
covered the pretty Chicago heiress and urged 
her to go into the movies. They are both 
young and they want no broken hearts among 
their souvenirs. 

The largest engagement ring in Southern 





California rests on the third finger of Dorothy 








“Gentlemen prefer 


Flattering Hands,” 


says ANITA LOOS 


Author of 


“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’? and “But Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes,”’ uses New Cutex Liquid Polish 


Charming, unspoiled and amazingly pe- 
tite Anita Loos has a habit of em- 
phasizing her brilliant sallies by grace- 
ful gestures with her well formed per- 
fectly groomed hands. 


She says: “‘I cannot seem to talk with- 
out making motions. Everyone notices 
my hands and I don’t dare neglect them. 

“The New Cutex Liquid Polish keeps 
them looking nice. It flatters the hands 
and I love flattery. 

“A Cutex Manicure Kit goes with me 
on all my trips. I never let a week go 
without using the Cuticle Remover and 
Cream. They bring out the half moons 
and keep the nail tips tip-top!” 

Modern women keep their hands chic 
with the New Cutex Liquid Polish. Keep 
your hands lovely this way, too! (With 
Polish Remover 50c. Separately 35c.) 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 





The New 
Cutex Liquid 
Polish with 
Remover 
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“Driving hands... one minute at 


the wheel the next at tea... 
says Miss Adelaide Bride 


This winsome blonde of Washington 
society says: ‘‘Our social season is a 
mad whirl from one place to another. 

‘One minute your hands are on the 
wheel—the next you are shaking 
hands or teaing with an ambassador. 

“All of us rely on Cutex Liquid 
Polish. It keeps the nails so lovely 
looking and gives them such a flatter- 
ing finish!’ 


Special Introductory Offer—6¢ 


9 








I enclose 6c for samples of the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish and Polish Remover. (If 
in Canada, address Dept.Q-:9 Post Office 
Box No. 2054, Montreal.) 

Northam Warren, Dept.Q-10 

114 West 17th Street, New York 























Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


OU can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 


der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Creambleaches 
themout while youslcep. Leavesthe 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh,clearandtransparent, theface 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 


Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $l. 


Stillman’s 


Freckle Cream 


Removes | Whitens mo 
- se The Skin 














SO Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The Stillman Co., 32 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. §j 


Send me your FREE skin treatment booklet. ff 




















in asafe easy way ~ 


You stout folks will be interested 
in the story of my reduction. 


I took no tiresome courses in dieting 
or exercise, no drugs, no thyroid or 
glandular extracts; no sweat baths, 


lotions, soaps or creams. But I did 
lose 97 pounds. 
Today my weight is normal, I feel 


better, have more vigor and _ vitality. 
Before I have no wrinkles or flabby skin. My 
279 Ibs. insurance companies who examined 
m2 before and after reducing now say I am an 
excellent risk, that I have probably added 
years to my life. As a consequence my prem- 
iums have been reduced over $1,000 a year. 
Won’t you let me tell you without cost (4 
or obligation how easy and safe it is? Just =m 
send your name and address today. 
M. E. HART 
Dept. 8 
Hart Bldg. 
New Orleans, 
Louisiana 





. 4 Today, 182 lbs. 
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Sebastian’s left hand. It was placed there by 
Clarence Brown. To get the background of 
the Brown-Sebastian romance, we will have to 
go back to the Dempsey-Sharkey fight. 
Sharkey and Clarence Brown were both kay- 
oed the same evening. 

At that time, Miss Sebastian was fairly new 
to Hollywood and lonely. Mr. Brown was an 
older resident but he was even lonelier, because 
his wife, Ona, had just walked out on him. A 
stoutish man, Mr. Brown, with a kind heart 
and a sentimental nature. 

Dorothy had just bought a radio and she 
invited a few friends at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studio to come up and listen to the 
fight. In fact, she broadcast her invitations 
recklessly to acquaintances and strangers alike. 

Of the horde of invitees, only the lonely Mr. 
Brown and two others showed up. Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Sharkey went helpless at the same 
moment. After the battle, Mr. Brown asked 
Miss Sebastian if she would like to run down to 
the Hotel Ambassador and murder a sirloin 
steak with him. Would she? She would. And, 
incidentally, when a man begins to talk in 
terms of steaks at three dollars a steak, you 
can bet love really has come into his life. 

Janet Gaynor’s denial that she is engaged to 
Lydell Peck fails to carry conviction. Janet 
is a demure, mouse-like girl. You know the 








type. When she breaks hearts, they stay 
broken. And she is so, so sorry. 

Like a few million others, Mr. Peck was 
smitten with Janet when he saw her on the 
screen in ‘‘Seventh Heaven.’’ Or rather, a 
smouldering flame broke out anew, for Lydell 
and Janet had known each other as kids in 
San Francisco. Following the advice of 
Beatrice Fairfax, he sought out mutual friends 
to renew the acquaintance. 

Mr. Peck, who lives in San Francisco, now 
scorches the clouds every week-end motoring 
to see Janet. 

Any romance between Janet and Charlie 
Farrell existed largely in public imagination. 
Good friends, oh, my yes! Anything more, 
oh, my no! Everybody knows that Charlie 


is going with Virginia Valli. But there’s no 


engagement. Virginia thinks that marriage 
would blight Charlie’s career. So it’s at a 
deadlock. 


The same deadlock exists between Charlés 
Rogers and Claire Windsor. Papa and Mam- 
ma Rogers, of Olathe, Kansas, think that 
“Buddy” is too young to marry. The romance 
is wearing thin for lack of encouragement. 

Gary Cooper and Evelyn Brent belong in the 
ranks of the fight-and-make-up couples, It’s 
one of those stormy and scrappy affairs. Some- 
times Gary goes out with another girl and then 


Dorothy Sebastian wears the largest engagement ring in Southern 
California. It was presented to her by Clarence Brown, the director 
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When teeth are 
glistening white 


there’s a great, big scrap. And all is over 
between them. Then there’s a reconciliation 
and the temperature rises. 

Some Hollywood romances are fairly per- 
manent. Which means that they are just 
about as permanent as a permanent wave. 
“Buster”? Collier and Constance Talmadge, 
for instance. 
when “‘ Buster”’ 
gether. 

Of course, they have had a few troubles. 


and Connie weren’t going to- 


married another man—Captain Alastair Mac- 
Intosh, And just as Connie was calling it 
quits with MacIntosh, ‘Buster’? gave Cupid 
another black eye by nearly eloping with 
Dorothy MacCarthy. But what’s a couple 
of marriages and elopements between friends? 
Pooh, pooh, for a love that won’t stand a few 
strains. 


ES, ‘‘Buster’? and Connie are friends 

again. But Connie is wary of marriage. 
What with her two husbands and Norma’s 
problems, you can’t blame the girl. 

And Aileen Pringle. 
Aileen. She can’t stand women and avoids 
their company as much as possible. Naturally, 
she has to have some friends and naturally 
her friends are mostly men. Men like her, 
respect her intelligence, adore her conversa- 
tion and seek her society. For a long time, 
Cedric Gibbons, the art director, was her 
favorite escort. Then the literati discovered 
Aileen. 

She has flocks of beaux but her heart is not 
in Hollywood. It is in a certain large eastern 
city where dwells an intellectual editor. His 
initials are— But, no, we lit’ry guys are en- 
titled to our private lives. Whoever gets 
Aileen gets life insurance against boredom. 
She is distinctly mot a booba Americana. 

Lily Damita had scarcely unpacked her 
trunks in Hollywood before Harry D’Arrast 
called around. As a Frenchman, he came to 
offer his services as an interpreter. You will 
remember that the Marquis de la Falaise used 
the same line on Gloria Swanson. Mr. 
D’Arrast has had a wonderful time interpreting 
Hollywood for Lily. There are rumors of a 
French duke now on his way to California to 
remind Lily of an old friendship. Let’s hope 
for a duel. 

Perhaps you’ve been wondering why Lya 
de Putti makes so many trips to New York. 
Or perhaps you’ve never even given it a 
thought. Just to get things straight, may we 
remind you that a very wealthy gentleman 
named Blumenthal lives in New York? The 
romance started in Berlin, where Mr. Blumen- 
thal has business interests. 


HAN D holding i is as thick in Hollywood as it 

is any place where a great number of young 
persons under thirty are gathered together. 
Two hand-holders, Mary Philbin and Paul 
Kohner, supervisor at Universal, blushingly 
admit that wedding presents will soon be in 
order. Reginald Denny and Betsy Lee 
(formerly Bubbles Steifel) are cooing to each 
other. Sally Eilers and Matty Kemp are en- 
gaged and don’t care who knows it. George 
Hill, the director, is smitten with Gwen Lee. 
Willis Goldbeck, scenario writer, thinks that 
Mary Duncan is Not Like Other Girls. Anita 
Stewart is going to marry Ralph Converse, so 
her friends say. May McAvoy and Maury 
Clary have been friends for years, but don’t 
be ridiculous! Can’t a girl and a man go 
places together without starting a lot of silly 
rumors? 

Excuse me for not mentioning Clara Bow 
before this. But Clara is content to rest on her 
screen laurels. No more steadies! No more 
fiances! Maybe. 

Alice White and Dick Grace, the stunt flyer, 
are in‘the on-again, off-again class. Walter 
Byron, the young Englishman, threatened to 
break off everything. Alice can’t concentrate. 
The odds are against a marriage. Olive Bor- 
den and George O’Brien have been going to- 
gether for a couple of years without making 


Some old inhabitants remember | 


EVEN THEN 


The affair had a slight set-back when Connie 





It’s this way with | 





4 out of 5 


ave Pyorrhea’s victims 





- 





AWARE of the fact that 

all is not well even when 

teeth are gleaming white, 4 out 

of 5 after forty and thousands 

younger pay the high penalty for 

self-neglect. They sacrifice health 
to Pyorrhea. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice annually. And start 
using the dentifrice that keeps 
teeth so white and at the same 
time helps to safeguard health 
against this foe. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Without the use of harsh abra- 
sives, it restores teeth to their 
natural whiteness and protects 





them against acids which cause 
decay. 

Also, if used regularly and in 
time, it helps to firm gums and 
keep them strong and healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 
gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use 
this dentifrice regularly. Brush 
and massage your gums daily with 
Forhan’s following directions in 
booklet that comes with tube. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. It will protect their pre- 
cious health in the years to come. 
Two sizes—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS 


HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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ASPIRIN 


The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for pain. 
But it’s just as important to know that there is only one genuine 
Bayer Aspirin, The name Bayer is on every tablet, and on the 
box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and if it doesn’t, it is not! 
Headaches are dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. So are colds, and 
the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, neuritis, and rheu- 
matism promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any drugstore—with 
proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING PERSONAL 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


Unusual novelties, Reasonable prices, Every 
prospect will buy. Cards sell at sight. Hand- 


some Sample Book FREE. Large commission on all 
sales. Also beautiful line of boxes of assorted cards. 
Best value on the market. Write immediately. 


ROCHESTER ART CO. 














Don't forget to Shampoo 
your hair to-night with 


Cuticura Soap 


You will be delighted with its fragrance and 
efhciency Send for samples and directions for using. 
Address; ““Cuticura,”” Dept. L, Malden, Mass 
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—" Railroad Watches 
Wedding Rings —Guaranteed to 
Pay No. 824—The ‘Elite’ $9750 Pass Inspection 
Bea 18-k white gold \ 







M Set with 3 Diamonds, $22.50; 2lJewels, Adjusted to 

6 Diamonds, $32.50; 7 Dia- 6 Positions.Gold $55 
monds, $42.50; 9 Diamonds, filled 25 Yr.Case 
$52.50; 12 Diamonds,$67.50 Credit at Cash Prices 
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.eloped with the Maharajah of Indore. 
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any progress. Richard Dix and Marceline 
Day have an intermittent romance. Lois Wil- 
son and Richard have forgotten each other. 
Lois is playing on the stage with Edward 
Everett Horton and so why should they see 
a lot of each other? 

Phyllis Haver and Stephen Gooson, the art 
director, are on the verge of saying good-bye 
forever. But Phyllis’s pal, Marie Prevost, has 
made up with her husband, Kenneth Harlan. 
Thelma Todd went around with Charlie 
Furthman, Paramount supervisor, until Eddie 
Perkins, a publicity man, diverted her atten- 
tion. After a quarrel that lasted a year, John 
Considine and Catherine Bennett, sister of 
Mrs. Fred Niblo, are now on excellent terms. 
And Ralph Forbes lets it be known that he 
prefers the company of Julanne Johnston. 

Betty Bronson, Anita Page, Lois Moran, 
June Collyer, Molly O’Day and Josephine 
Dunn cannot make up their minds. So they 
are free-lancing. Between Elsie Janis and 
Ramon Novarro—yes, you heard me—it’s 
just a big, beautiful and sincere friendship. 
James Hall is waiting for a divorce but that 
doesn’t keep him from dancing with Merna 
Kennedy. 

Bill Haines thinks that Polly Moran is the 
grandest woman in the world and recently en- 
tertained her at a large party at his home. 
They are seen everywhere together. Is it a 
gag? And Roy D’Arcy and Lita Grey Chaplin 
are banishing dreary memories of divorce suits 
and basking in each other’s smiles. 

So there they are—the heart-beats of Holly- 
wood. But don’t be angry if next month you 
read that John Gilbert has gone goofy over 
Marie Dressler or that Dolores Del Rio has 
Re- 
member that the same hearts will be beating— 
only in different directions. 





The Story of a 
Dancing Girl 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 | 





You read the same story over and over. 
Evelyn Brent tried suicide. John Gilbert was 
about to turn away from Inceville in despera- 
tion. But just at the psychological moment, 
what we call ‘‘fate’’ intervened for them. 

I didn’t know what I was going todo. And 
then, as though there were some unseen hand 
laid on my shoulders, pushing me forward, I 
dashed ahead of those other girls, through that 
door marked ‘‘Private!”’ 

“Don’t let them kick me out!” Like a 
frightened child, I burst out sobbing. ‘Please 
don’t let them kick me out. I have less than 
two dollars!’’ 

“They won’t kick you out!’’ a small man 
behind a large desk smiled as a father smiles 
at his child who is unduly frightened. ‘Just 
sit down and tell me all about it.”’ 

And that evening I danced in the chorus 
at Friars Inn in Chicago! 

One week there, two weeks dancing at a 
convention in Oklahoma City, then.to Detroit 
at the Oriole Terrace. 

I do not know of any situation which can 
so degrade a girl as to be the hayseed in a 
chorus. 

There they are: Glittering, jolly chorus 
girls chumming together with their “show 
business”’ language. 

There you are: Lonesome, harassed by that 
out-of-it-all feeling yet imagining that your 
whole future depends upon getting acquainted, 
becoming one of them. 

In Chicago and Oklahoma City I had dressed 
in a big room with the other girls where I 
had a chance to imitate their every movement. 

In Detroit they recognized me as a Dumb 
Dora and put me in a corner, behind a curtain, 
where I could not see what they were doing. 
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They were determined that no greenhorn 
should steal their make-up methods. 

i sat there staring at the costume someone 
had tossed to me. My heart pounded with 
shame within me. Shame because I did not 
know what to do with my first real opportunity 
when Life offered it to me. 

I lived over my whole seventeen years in 
those brief, few moments. And I would have 
returned to the laundry, the school, any one 
of my various “‘fathers’’ gladly, if I could have 
had my way about it. 

As for Ray! I would have given up every 
thought of success and fame just to have seen 
his dear face before me. 

There is a zero hour in the life of every 
person. This was the zero hour for Joan 
Crawford, nee Lucille Le Sueur. 

Suddenly, a little dark-eyed kid with: dirty 
neck and ears slipped behind my curtain. 

“You don’t know much about show business, 
do you? Here, I’ll show you.” 

And she cut rehearsal that afternoon to 
show me the steps and the make-up, so I could 
go on that evening. 


STRANGE, isn’t it, how the law of averages 
seems to stake you to a living? Here were 
thirty-two girls—all of them cold, selfish, 
jealous of a newcomer except one. She was 
the least pretty, the least popular, and yet 
she kept me from being a failure. I wish 
I had not lost track of this youngster. 

I had expected to see men standing in line 
waiting for us after each performance. That 
was my idea of show business. But each girl 
in that chorus had her own ‘“‘boy-friend.”’ 
Detroit’s beaus-around-town must have known 
this, for none of them formed in line to offer 
a new girl a free dinner. 

How I longed for Ray—someone at least to 
walk home with me! 

One night, eight weeks after my arrival, I 
was feeling for the first time really peppy! 
I had been promoted to end girl, a chorus 
position-of-honor. 

We were doing a gypsy dance. I loved it. 
The big balloon skirts, the tight little bodices, 
the rapid, swirling motions. I forgot every- 
thing in the exhilaration of spinning. This 
time, I even forgot where I was going. My 
skirt whipped one of the tables. 

Three men looked up and smiled in acknowl- 
edgment of my attention! 

The next dance was a buck and wing. 
Again, I loved the costumes. Tight trousers, 
loose blouses, Eton collars. I could not do 
all of the steps so I faked them. 

The same three men smiled—in recognition 
of my faking. 

We had been “off”? only a few moments 
when the manager yelled, “Hey, girls, are 
you decent?” 

Half a dozen called ‘““‘Wait a moment.” 

“Make it snappy. I’ve got someone im- 
portant to meet you.” 

It was J. J. Shubert! He was one of the 
three men who had smiled when I accidentally 
hit his table. 

He was trying out “Innocent Eyes” in 
Detroit and asked me to attend the matinee 
the next afternoon. 


"THAT was my first big show. I thought I 
was in heaven. Those girls all separated 
according to size, in their gorgeous costumes 
and with their perfect technique and rhythm. 
Would the time ever come when / would dance 
in such an exhibition? 

And after the performance, Mr. Shubert 
asked if I would like to go to New York 
with the company. 

“You mean I could go to New York and 
it wouldn’t cost me anything?” I stammered. 

Of course, there is one thing you don’t do 
in the show business—jump an engagement 
without giving two weeks’ notice. But I was 
still so green I didn’t knowit. Yet, I hesitated. 
Ernie Young had been so good, practically 
saved my whole career for me. 

“What time does the train go?” 

“Two o’clock in the morning.” 





The embarrassment that 
comeswith knowledge of this 
grave social offense is finally 
ended. An important phase 
of woman’s oldest hygienic 
problem is now solved. 


HERE smart women gather socially — 

or in business—even the most attractive 
are guilty of offending others at certain times. 
Yet they, themselves, seldom realize it. When 
told, they become miserably self conscious. 
They try in vain to overcome the difficulty 
by make-shift methods. Now science offers 
safe and certain relief from this fear. 


Kotex now scientifically deodorizes* 


Millions of women have learned to depend 
on Kotex within the last ten years. It has 
brought them better health, greater peace-of- 
mind under trying conditions. Now comes 
an added advantage. Kotex chemists have 
discovered (and patented) a process that ab- 
solutely ends all odors. The one remaining 
problem in connection with sanitary pads is 
solved! 


No more bulky outlines 


That awful feeling of being conspicuous be- 
cause of the bulkiness of old-time methods 
is gone, too. Kotex pads are rounded and 
tapered so there is no evidence of sanitary 
protection when worn. You may add or re- 
move layers of filler as needed—a thing all 
women appreciate. There is a new softness, 
because both filler and gauze have been 


‘Amazing—so many women 
must learn this from others” 


— writes da Washington hostess 
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specially treated. Finally, Kotex is so easy to 
dispose of, eliminating all need of laundering. 


Buy a box today, at any drug, dry goods or 
department store. . . 45c for a box of twelve. 
Supplied, also, in rest-room vending cabinets. 


*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodorizes by a 
patented process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, granted 
May 22, 1928.) 





Deodorizes ... and 4 other 
important features: 


1-—Softer gauze ends chafing; pliable filler 
absorbs as no other substance can; 


2—Corners are rounded and tapered: no evi- 
dence of sanitary protection under any gown; 


3—Deodorizes—safely, thoroughly, by a new 
and exclusive patented process; 


4—Adjust it to your needs; filler may be 
made thinner, thicker, narrower as required; 


and 


5—It is easily disposed of; no unpleasant 
laundry. 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Viola Dana, Beautiful Photoplay 
Star, recommends Maybelline 


ou, too.can have G 
EYES that Uharm 
A touch of ‘*MAYBELLINE” works beauty 
wonders. Even light, scant eyelashes are made 
to appear naturally dark, long and luxurious. 
All the hidden loveliness of your eyes, their 
ieitlionce; depth and expression—is instant- 
ly rev ealed. The difference is remarkable. 
Millions of women in all parts of the 
world, even the most beautiful actresses 
of the stage and screen, now realize 
that ‘‘MAYBELLINE”’ is the most 
important aid to beauty and use it 


regularly. Perfectly harmless. 
Solid Form Solid or Waterproof Liquid Form 
Liquid Maybelline, rere) 
Black or Brown, 75¢ 
at all Toilet Goods 


Counters. 





MAYBELLINE CO, 
CHICAGO 

















HOTEL 4 


Rooms with bath, $5.00 a day, 
single; $6.00 double—and up. Lo- 
cated on shore of Lake Michigan, 
yet within five minutes of Thea- 
ters and Shopping District. 

Under the famous BLACK- 


STONE management, known the 
world over. 


CHICAGO 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 


So SAFE and EASY nowtoEND 




















YOUTH: Y yourhair. A fivola grayness. Entirely 

new scientific, safe QUICKL LY restores 

outhful a ee ay Avoid harmful dyes. 

outhray contains no lead, silver, free sulphur 

ingredients, nor aniline, henna ¢yes or paraphe- 

nylenediamine. nye CERTAIN 

: nea » Caarens ies air or scalp. Re- 

; d color not aff d by one or waving. 

rEREE TIAL OFFER foes 
artment storec—or. irec e lay ‘or culars nec 

ial Guarantee Offer and attract FREE booklet. Act NOW! 


RAY LABORATORIES, 648 N. Michigan, Dept. E 7, “Chicago 
7 NS 











Relinastiive of vital im- 
portance to every married 
woman. Turn to page 143 
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I finished the revue at one o’clock, dashed 
home, packed and made the train for New York 
City. I instinctively knew that to make a 
success in the show business you must not 
let sentimentality enter into business. 

I don’t remember a thing about that journey. 
I was in a haze of happiness. My brain was a 
fog of glorious ambitions. Mother, men—not 
even Ray for the moment—nothing in the 
world mattered except the fact that I was really 
to be a part of a Broadway chorus. 

The New York girls were as kind as those 
in Detroit had been hateful. 

I was in my heaven. I was a girl, at last, 
being understood by other girls who wanted 
to be understood also. 

I imagine people think chorus girls are just 
a gaudy crew bent upon being Wall Street’s 
et waned mistress. I thought so myself until 
I became one of them. 

Hard? Yes, they’re hard. They can’t be 
sensitive and be successful. It just isn’t in 
the Broadway racket. 

I was a pony. That’s the smallest group in 
the chorus. I have grown four inches since 
I entered the movies. 

You don’t know what a real thrill in life is 
until you’ve been called from the back row, 
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so scared that your whole body is shaking 
because you expect the manager to say: “For 
God’s sake get the lead off your feet—”’ 

And hear him say instead: ‘Get up there 
in the front row, honey!”’ 

That’s an honor greater than stardom to a 
pony. 

It happened to me two weeks after I hit 
Broadway. 

Now I could write home to Ray. 
could write mother. 

Now I could afford to let them know what 
I was doing. 

The men were lined up at the stage doors 
waiting and I wanted Kansas City to know 
that I was one for whom they were waiting! 

Of course, it never entered my head that 
in another year I would be leaving Broadway, 
headed for California and the movies. 


Now I 


In the concluding chapter, Miss Crawford 
completes the story of her experiences as a 
New York chorus girl, tells of her accidental 
break into the movies and speaks frankly 
of her love affairs, including the much 
heralded one with Mike Cudahy of Chicago. 
Look for her story in the November issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. 





Mr. Hoople Stays in Character 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 ] 


his replies became more crisp, he stood erect 
and frowned in an important manner. Finally 
he hung up and gazed impersonally at the de- 
spairing Mrs. Hoople. 

“T’m a millionaire banker,” he announced, 
beginning to tramp the room with his hands 
behind his back. ‘‘Chairman of the board. 
Wall Street stuff. Hard as granite. My secre- 
tary is in love with my son—seems to me that’s 
been done before. Big scenes, however. Re- 
pudiation, recrimination, reparation. I'll 
make the part stand out like a wild bull’s eye. 
Pu—— 

“Grosvenor!” snapped his wife. 

“Eh?” asked the financier, 
march. 

“You forgot the radishes.” 

‘‘Radishes!’’ saidMr. Hoople in amazement. 
“What the devil do bankers have to do with 
radishes, may I ask? Send one of the servants 
and, by the way, don’t bother about cooking 
for me. Let the Filipino go back on the job. 
I’m dining at the Biltmore.” 

“Can’t you stay human just for tonight?” 
wailed the sidetracked spouse. 

“Don’t let’s go over all that again,’’ said Mr. 
Hoople, assuming the fruity tones of a fashion- 
able clergyman. “You know how I am when 
I’m working—in character twenty-four hours 
aday. Well, I’ve got to get the feel of this part 
atonce.” His wife sneered openly. 

“Listen,” he advised, now half way up- 
stairs, “I admit I wouldn’t mind playing a 
broken down musician or street cleaner or 
some such tear jerker, but I can’t help it if I 
look sort of grand. And it isn’t only appear- 
ance, Mary, it’s brains. De Mille himself said 
to me, ‘Grosvenor, old kid,’ he said, ‘your 
mind is positively amorphous.’ Really,” said 
Mr. Hoople coughing modestly, “you should 
be proud that Iam what I am. 


ceasing his 


ALF an hour later he sallied forth in a well 
cut double breasted suit of navy blue which 
camouflaged his tendency to swell amidships. 
A seal ring salvaged from a curio shop gleamed 
dully on his left hand, and from one arm hung 
a rosewood cane. A frill of white linen piping 
bordered his vest, and a Panama, dove grey 
spats and a snowy wing collar completed the 
accoutrements of a properly starched bound- 
in-morocco conservative. 
He paraded magnificently through the 
house, caressed his wife with dignity and 


headed for the garage. Ignoring the decrepit 
runabout, he climbed into a glistening limou- 
sine and rolled smoothly away toward the city. 
At the first corner a green sedan slid out from 
a side street and gave chase. 


‘THE embryo chairman of the board drove 
steadily into Los Angeles, skirted the Bilt- 
more and came to rest before an imposing 
bank building on Spring Street. Dusk was 
settling and the financial district lay desolate 
and softened in the fading light. Mr. Hoople 
walked to the portals and gazed between mas- 
sive bronze bars at the barren expanse of tiled 
floor, the shining grilles, the mahogany desks 
of executives. He imagined himself pacing 
briskly to and fro, watched with reverence and 
awe, a man among men. 


“Yes, Vandeveer,”’ said Mr. Hoople sud- 


denly, ‘“‘my word is final on the Smithers loan 
extension. What about the Patagonian in- 
vestment? In my opinion, excellent. I am 


also pleased with the first quarter earnings of 
public utilities. Diversification is 

A passing roundsman eyed him sharply, 
noted the ensemble, and saluted. Mr. Hoople 
gulped, gestured in return and watched him 
out of sight. Then he perambulated to several 
other monetary Gibraltars, reciting more in- 
spiring jargon and began to feel quite capable 
of doing business at Broad and Wall. He 
parked the limousine, bought a financial maga- 
zine at a stand and strode boldly into the 
California Club. After a few minutes of gazing 
patronizingly at the members, he departed 
for the Biltmore. 

Once there, he stalked through the lobby 
into the promenade, wondering what sort of 
nourishment a banker takes on Thursday 
evenings. In the midst of his meditations a 
tiny hand crumpled his coat sleeve and— 

“Tsn’t this Mr. Grosvenor Hoople?” asked 
a creamy voice. 

That individual wheeled and looked down 
upon a piquant face beneath a cloud of hair 
the color of a sugar maple in October. Hero 
worship crackled from a pair of Mediterranean 
eyes as the girl drew a little closer. Mr. 
Hoople stared back in pleasurable astonish- 
ment, and felt a queer sensation creep along 
his scalp. 

“Tt is,” he admitted in his best Union 
League manner. “And what, my dear young 
lady, can I do for you?”’ 
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The vision inhaled ecstatically and nego- 
tiated a blush. 

“Do you mind just talking to me?” she 
cooed. ‘‘Oh, I hope not. Really, I’ve seen so 
many of your pictures that I feel I know you. 
And don’t think I’m some dreadful visiting 
fan; I live right in Hollywood myself, so we’re 
practically neighbors. My name is Rita 
Racey.” 

Mr. Hoople pondered carefully for a mo- 
ment. 

“‘Miss?”’ he inquired. 

“Absolutely,”’ laughed the girl. 

“Then,” said Mr. Hoople with stateliness, 
“T would be delighted to have you as my 
guest at dinner.” 

The next two hours were a gustatory and 
conversational adventure for the actor. Under 
the influence of the lapis lazuli eyes and filet 
of sole with claret sauce he expanded into a 
ponderously devilish raconteur. The girl 
listened, apparently enthralled, as he played 
the unfamiliar réle of lion, for he had never 
been burdened with the saccharine admiration 
of lonesome females. 


THE flaming Rita flourished the rapier of 
flattery with the deftness of long practice, 
and Mr. Hoople glowed appreciatively. Never- 
theless, as he drove her home, he merely ex- 
tended his characterization to cover a frosty, 
though courtly banker thawing gently under 
the warmth of youth. When he said good- 
night in front of an apartment house on High- 
land Avenue the girl watched him, frankly 
puzzled. Then she smiled brightly, flashed 
her ultramarine floodlight and ventured, 

“T suppose you’re.terribly busy?” 

“Well,” said the dazzled actor, “you know 
how exacting my work is.’” His turbid mind 
worked slowly. Was it possible this radiant 
creature wanted to see him again? “Of 
course, I—, er a 

“T could meet you tomorrow night at the 
same place,”’ suggested Rita. 

“‘T would be honored.” 

“‘And Saturday too, maybe?” 

“Capital,” said the quarry, coming to life. 
“And then we come inevitably to Sunday. 
Why not Sunday, also?”’ 

The girl nodded, and swayed a little nearer. 
Mr. Hoople sensed a billow of provocative per- 
fume, but no thought of a stolen kiss seeped 
through his monumental conceit. The idea of 
a chaste and wistful romance pleased him 
mightily, with Rita in the réle of worshipper 
at her idol’s shrine. He bowed cavalierly, gave 
an impressive sigh and climbed into the limou- 
sine. 

She watched him turn the corner, and then 
beckoned toward a green sedan that waited in 
the shadows beneath a pepper tree. When 
it reached her, she leaned through the window 
and grinned at two men inside. 

‘“‘What’s the verdict?” inquired one of them. 

Rita wrinkled her nose in disdain. 

“Well,” she announced, “he’s a pretty 
chilly proposition, but I guess he’ll melt. Gee, 
you’d think he was Morgan and Rockefeller 
boiled up together. He pretty near broad-A’d 
me to death, but then he didn’t pull any rough 
stuff, either. He’s a combination of gentle- 
man, dumbbell and ham, but I’ll say he’s 
there with the front. You better grab him, 
Eddie, he’s made to order for us.” 


III 





HE following Tuesday Rita prepared to do 

a little net casting. Mr. Hoople, rosier than 
ever from much good food, blinked dreamily 
and regarded her in fatherly fashion. She 
reached across the table and patted his hand, 
whereupon Mr. Hoople relaxed still more. 
This platonic whimsy appealed to him, partic- 
ularly after a day of portraying frenzy while 
adjacent to a dummy stock ticker. 

“Grosvenor, dear,” murmured the siren, 
“you remember me telling you that my 
brothers are in the real estate business? Well, 
do me a favor, please, honey. They’re working 
late tonight at their offices over in the Plethoric 
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Looks Twice 


as Beautiful 


—when Shampooed this way 


Why Ordinary Washing. . failsto clean properly 
Thus preventing the .. Real Beauty . . Lustre, 
Natural Wave and Color of Hair from showing. 


Tt beauty, the sparkle... the gloss and 
_lustre of your hair... depend, almost 
entirely, upon the way you shampoo it. 


A thin, oily film, or coating, is constantly P 


forming on the hair. If allowed to remain, 
it catches the dust and dirt—hides the life 
and lustre—and the hair then becomes dull 
and unattractive. 

Only thorough shampooing will . . remove 
this film ... and let the sparkle, and rich, 
natural... color tones... of the hair show. 

Washing with ordinary soap fails to sat- 
isfactorily remove this film, because—it 
does not clean the hair properly. 

Besides—the hair cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soaps. The free alkali, 
in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why women, by the thousands, 





MULSIFIE 









whovalue... beautiful 
hair. . . use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
00. 
This clear and en- 
tirely greaseless 

product, not only 

cleans the hair 

thoroughly, but is 
somild,andsopure, 

that it cannot pos- 

siblyinjure. It does 
not dry thescalp, or 
make the hair brit- 

tle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

Twoor three tea- 
spoonfuls of 
Mulsified make an abundance of ... rich - 
creamy lather ... which cleanses thoroughly 
and rinses out easily, removing with itevery 
particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 

The next time you wash your hair, try 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo and just 
see how ... really beautiful . . . your hair 
will look. 

It will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh looking, wavy 
and easy to manage and it will — fairly 
sparkle—with new life, gloss and lustre. 























For Your Protection 


Ordinary Cocoanut Oil Shampoos are 
not—‘MULSIFIED.” Ask for, and besure 
you get—“MULSIFIED.”’ 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 
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it floats ! 





You never lose Ivory 
in your bath — 
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Working in spare time, J. H. 





WADE made $200 in 2 weeks. | BE A MOVIE 
A. G. MASON earned $617 for a few days’ OPERATOR 
v ° , too, n qualify for the a ie : 

gr Dc Ne Bg 1 this fascinating, We give projector and 


ig pay profession. 
ppd th FREE BOOK tells how famous at 
CAMERA experts teach you money-making and vaudevi f e 
secrets of photography, in your | theatres. Write for 
GIVEN spare time at home, or in our folder. 
great New York Studios—how : 
we help you get a fine position or start your own business—how we sive 
you & professional camera. 
Write today for Book and Job Chart. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 W. 33rd St. N.Y. 


MAKE M 


Painting photos and mi 
oes — eenpey 
each you at home. 
eueluruant service, given. Write for FREE book TODA 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Dept. 22-10, 1008 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
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niatures. i 
-$100 a week. Earn while learn- 
Professional artist’s outfit, 

k TODAY. 














No talent required.Fas- 








PREPARE FOR AN 


ART ohne 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 





Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 31, Chicago, Ill. 


ISIN 





Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn easily and a aeRIy, in spare 
. Practical work. No text books, 
Old established school. Low tuition~ 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet of 
interesting information. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept.7937 3603 Mich. Av.. Chicago 
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When in Chicago 


HE LAKE SHORE DRIVE HOTEL 
the most commanding Hotel in 
Chicago, overlooking Lake Michigan 
on Lake Shore Drive, around the 
corner from the _ internationally 
known upper Michigan Avenue, has 
an unobstructed view for miles and 
miles of the beautiful North Shore. 
Impressive in its period design and 
furnishings, it embodies every con- 
ceivable service for your comfort. 


The Dining Room 


which is open to non-residents is 


unsurpassed in Chicago. In cuisine, 
it meets the most exacting demands 
of epicure. 


THE LAKE SHORE DRIVE HOTEL 
181 LAKE SHORE DRIVE—Chicago 
W. B. JOHNSON, Manager 
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Trust building, and I told them we’d drop in. 
They’ve seen you on the screen and they’re 
anxious to meet you.” 

“Naturally,” admitted the actor. ‘Why, 
yes, of course I’ll go with you. At present, 
the atmosphere of business is beneficial to me. 
I bathe myself in it, as it were.”’ 

Rita smirked covertly. 

“Grosvenor, you're simply unbelievable.” 

As they entered the bronze-panelled elevator 
at the Plethoric Trust, Mr. Hoople coughed 
portentously and tapped iuupatiently with his 
cane as though eager to close a weighty deal. 
But when Rita steered him through a suite 
of grandiose offices he became the acme of 
importance. The surroundings were as he 
himself would have had them; a welter of 
squashy rugs, lustrous walnut and blue leather. 
On the walls of the innermost room hung 
several cabalistic maps, the Acropolis by 
moonlight and several bastard Corots, seen 
dimly through a haze of expensive cigar smoke. 

In one corner, behind a carved desk, sat two 
men, taut, well-massaged and loud-shirted. 
Their keen faces lightened smilingly as Rita 
did the honors. 


“T°HIS is Eddie and that one’s Pete,” an- 

nounced the girl, after completing a eulogy 
regarding her companion. Mr. Hoople in- 
clined his head with suave dignity. 

“Proud to know you,” said Eddie. ‘Have 
a cigar. Say, Mr. Hoople, I’ve seen you in all 
sorts of pictures—that one where you were 
an ambassador defying some king, and that 
Wall Street film where you bawled out a 
board of directors. And you were a knockout 
as a judge in a courtroom scene, I remember. 
You certainly are one swell actor.” 

“Well, well, well,’ said that worthy mod- 
estly. 

“No well, well about it,’”’ put in Pete. “You 
are, and you know it. I bet your fan mail’s 
made a hunchback out of your postman.” 

Mr. Hoople almost blushed. 

“Look,” said Eddie suddenly, ‘tell me 
something. What do you talk about when 
you're doing a scene? Does the title writer 
give you your lines or can you sling your own 
gab to fit the clothes you’re wearing?”’ 

“In other words,” stated the pseudo banker, 
“‘do I use language suitable to the character? 
Yes, sir, I most emphatically do so. No 
comma hound can tell me what to say, I 
assure you.” 

“Mr. Hoople,” said Pete, watching him 
vigilantly, “don’t get sore, now, but how 
much do you grab off a week?” 

“My salary is fifteen hundred,” answered 
the gallant Grosvenor, tilting his stipend 
thirty percent without a qualm, “but may 
Iask——?” 

“°S all right,” interposed the hawklike 
Eddie. ‘‘I’ll handle this, Pete. Say, Mr. 
Hoople, how’d you like to earn a week’s salary 
in an hour?” 

“T—, er—, who wouldn’t?”’ said the other, 
breathing noisily. 


“TT’S this way,” elucidated Eddie. “We 

got a prospect who means heavy dough, see? 
He’s due here tomorrow with seventy grand 
in cash on him, but he’s a cagy old bird. If 
we can convince him that our land is good, 
he'll buy. But there’s the rub, Mr. Hoople, 
Pete and me haven’t enough gloss to impress 
the big fish.” 

The actor wagged his head sympathetically. 

“So that’s where you come in,” continued 
the alert realtor. ‘‘Y’see, tomorrow we’re 
going to drive him out to the land, which is a 
lot next to the aviation field all stuck full of 
sign boards. That, and a swell feed at some 
big hotel, ought to grease the skids.” 

“Most generous,’ murmured Mr. Hoople, 
wondering what was coming. 

‘“‘Now comes the big blow-off,”’ said Eddie, 
leering with unholy wisdom. ‘‘We’ll bring him 
over here, introduce you as our president just 
on from New York, and then you can throw your 
line. Talk to this guy like you were doing him 
a favor by dealing with him at all. Don’t 
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get too clubby, but high-pressure him till he 
weakens. Never mind the details; Pete and 
me will attend to them.” 

“And never mind their grammar, either,” 
put in Rita. “Go ahead, Grosvenor, you’d 
be a riot. I think it would be screaming— 
beating business men at their own game. And 
don’t worry about taking the money—you’d 
be doing the boys a favor.” 

Mr. Hoople fidgeted in indecision. The girl 
draped herself on the arm of his chair and gave 
him the full benefit of her eyes. 


“N/OU’D be favoring me, too, honey,” she 

reminded, and leaning over, kissed the top 
of his head. A shade of annoyance flashed 
across Eddie’s face as he watched her. 

“‘Well,”’ he said, noting Mr. Hoople’s fat- 
uous expression, “I guess we’re all set. Here 
y’are, Mr. President.’”” He detached three 
five-hundred dollar bills from a pulpy roll and 
handed them over. ‘‘That’s how sure I am,” 
he remarked. “‘I’ll be a wall-eyed pike if you 
haven’t almost got me believing your make- 
up. Boy, that front would make you a million 
in some other line. Did you ever think - 

“We have to be going,” said Rita, hurriedly 
pulling the slightly dizzy Grosvenor to his feet. 

“Go ahead,” urged Pete. ‘He'd better prac- 
tice up a few spiels, anyway. Be down here 
at nine tomorrow night. We'll have the stage 
set, and all he’ll have to do will be to walk 
on and paralyze ’em.” 

Mr. Hooper regained some of his poise and 
delivered himself of a creaky bow. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, as though 
addressing a meeting of shareholders, “I will 
do my utmost to give you full value for your 
money.” He cleared his throat and smiled 
benignantly on the brothers, who grinned in 
return. Behind his back the lambent Rita 
drooped a tinted eyelid. 

* %* 

* ANP just who,” inquired Mr. Hoople 

with some irritation, “is this Mr. Pea- 
body?” He raised his voice still higher and 
frowned severely at Eddie, ignoring a non- 
descript figure in one corner of the private 
office. ‘Why worry me with petty details, 
Raey? Are you not competent of handling 
this small branch?” 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said Eddie, cringing in- 
voluntarily before such majesty. ‘‘He’s in- 
terested in a lot near the flying field, but we 
don’t seem able to convince him that he ought 
to buy it.” 

“Flying field?” repeated Mr. Hoople, who 
didn’t even know where it was. “Doubtful 
about a lot near a gold mine like that. Very 
curious how some minds work. Do you mean 
to say he doesn’t want it? Then waste no 
more time on the fellow.” 

“Sure I want it,’’ piped the prospect, a 
chubby, worried-looking specimen, “‘but is it 
worth the price? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

“Now, this,” said the gorgeous Grosvenor, 
“is most astounding.” Arrayed in the full 
splendor of evening dress, he advanced upon 
the querulous Peabody and loomed above 
him. A silk hat gleamed virtuously, a silken 
cape hung nonchalantly from his shoulders. 

The fifteen hundred in his pocket helped him 
to speak with authority. ‘My dear sir, you 
are questioning the integrity of my firm. Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

Peabody’s eyes shuttled between the 
brothers and the “President.” He mustered a 
complaisant smirk. 

“J wouldn’t have had no doubts if I’d seen 
you first,’ he stated, “but these young fellows 
seem too smooth. Y’see, I’m from Arizona— 
been in the grocery business there—and now 
I aim to turn over my capital in real estate, 
but you can’t blame me for being leery, 
mister. There’s a lot of trimmers in your 
game.” 

Mr. Hoople seated himself at a desk, de- 
tached his gold watch from its chain and laid 
it on the extension by his elbow. 

“I will devote exactly twenty minutes to 
your case,” he said, icicles dripping from every 
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me. My Los Angeles representatives, both 
able and polite young men, do their best to 
interest you. They quoted you a fair price. 
How dare you insinuate that my firm would 
sell anything that is not resalable at an equal 
or better figure?” 

The prospect shifted uneasily in his chair. 


‘““(-\F course,” said Mr. Hoople, permitting 

himself a scornful smile, “it does seem 
ridiculous for me to argue with you. We run 
after no one. Our clients, who are principally 
moneyed men, seek us. Look at this office, 
Peabody, a mere link in a national organi- 
zation. Look at me, the head of it all. Do 
I bear any resemblance to a trimmer?’’ He 
leaned forward and glared at the timorous 





ex-grocer. 
“No offense ,’ began Peabody. 
*“Silence!”’ roared Grosvenor, now  thor- 


oughly warmed up. ‘“‘We will still allow you 
to acquire this plot, but you must decide 
quickly. I have a dozen friends in Wall 
Street who would snatch it in a second, and 
thank me.” 

He dropped his hand on the prospect’s 
shoulder and patted it reassuringly. ‘You, 
Peabody, are a small investor, but neverthe- 
less a vertebra of the nation’s backbone,” 
he said, quoting a recently scanned advertise- 
ment. “I am glad to give you this oppor- 
tunity.” 

He came up for air, and avoided the admir- 
ing stares of Eddie and Pete. 

In an outer office Rita, listening intently, 
swayed with silent laughter. Peabody fumbled 
uncertainly in a leather attache case, and Mr. 
Hoople watched him narrowly. Then he let 
loose his final salvo. 

“Get the proper deeds ready,” he told the 
brothers. “I insist on having the transaction 
consummated before I leave. Now, Peabody, 
your attitude has been vexing, almost in- 
sulting, to a financier of my calibre. 

“Chairman of the board, by Jove,’’ shouted 
Grosvenor, “and insulted by a nonentity! 
Really, my good fellow, entirely aside from its 
obvious value, which I guarantee, you must 
buy this plot as a point of honor.” He 
gestured impatiently to Eddie, who hastened 
forward with the deeds. 

“Attend to the formalities,” said Mr. 
Hoople grandly. ‘Mr. Peabody will now hand 
you seventy thousand dollars. 

“About one per cent of our annual sales, 
Peabody; still, we are glad to number you 
among our clients.”’ 

He hovered impressively in the background 
as the mesmerized man from Arizona trans- 
ferred the cash, shook his hand with carefully 
guarded enthusiasm and then strolled to the 
room where Rita was waiting. An aromatic 
cyclone rushed at him and smothered him with 
kisses. 

“This means a trip to Europe for me,” 
cried the excited girl, covering his spotless 
lapels with face powder. “Oh, Grosvenor, 
you’re wonderful!” 

* * * 
T nine in the morning Mr. Hoople’s door- 
bell rang commandingly and, on a sum- 
mons by the maid, he found himself looking at 
a hard featured person who spoke in a rasping 
voice. “Mr. Eddie Racey wants to see you,” 
advised the caller. 

‘‘He ain’t feeling so well and he ast me to 
bring you over.” 

“Lucky thing the studio doesn’t need me 
until this afternoon,” observed the actor, put- 
ting a Sweet William in his buttonhole. Grey 
tweeds were moulded to him with perfection 
and the proper carriage of a banker was aided 
by a gold-cornered billfold containing his real 
estate retainer. 

“Fine fellow, young Racey.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the visitor, “so fine he 
pretty near got to be invisible.”’ 

After a ride downtown during which they 
ignored traffic signals without reproof, Mr. 
Hoople was vaguely surprised when their car 
halted at the dingy Police Headquarters on 
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First Street. He protested decorously as his 
guide herded him along a corridor and paused 
before the end door. 

“Ease yourself in,’’ said the hard-featured 
man, flashing a star. “‘That friend of yours is 
in a jam, and the Inspector wants to give you 
a ribbin’ up, too.” 

He yanked open the door, and Mr. Hoopie 
entered a sparsely furnished room lighted by 
two windows set high in the wall. A stern 
faced police official scowled from behind a 
desk, on the other side of which were Eddie 
and Pete, a trifle less spruce than usual. On 
a bench in a corner squatted the hapless 
Peabody wearing an expression of hopeful 
indignation. 

“Here he is, Inspector,’’ said the detective, 
indicating the actor. 

“So you're Hoople, eh?”’ boomed the official. 
“Here, Mr. Peabody, is this the bird who 
gave you the ballyhoo?” 

‘Sure,’ identified the ex-grocer, “and he 
had me believing it.”’ 

‘‘Jake,”’ stated the Inspector. ‘Now, then, 
Hoople, how long have you been hooked up 
with these plunderers?”’ 


“PTHESE gentlemen are my honored friends,” 

countered Mr. Hoople, unable to throw off 
his cloak of grandeur, “and I resent your 
manner, Inspector. I shall take steps to see 
that you are reprimanded for this impertinence. 
Influence will be brought dg 

The policeman’s fist crashed upon the desk. 

“Listen, you,’ he barked, ‘‘you’re not at 
the studio now. Don’t try to put on the dog 
with me or I'll send you on a free trip. Come 
on, when did you first meet these Raceys?”’ 

“Only two days ago,’’ admitted the abashed 
Grosvenor. 

The Inspector leered incredulously. 

“What! You mean to say you didn’t help 
organize this racket of planting signs on a 
property you didn’t own and then selling. it 
along with a forged deed? It’s an old stunt, 
but new around here, and you certainly 
hooked this Peabody guy—for a while.”’ 

“Ves,”’ exploded that worthy, ‘‘you had me 
buffaloed, you crook, but after the spell sort 
of wore off, I kept thinking about those other 
two slickers. They looked shifty enough, even 
if you didn’t, and I got so I couldn’t sleep, 
so I came down here in the middle of the night 
and showed ’em the deed.” 

“Pipe down,” ordered the Inspector. ‘Well, 
Hoople, we grabbed your pals as they were 
getting ready to blow. What do you think of 
that? Now, let’s hear how innocent you are.” 

“This is monstrous,’’ said Mr. Hoople, half- 
heartedly. “I refuse to believe that these 
gentlemen were party to underhanded methods. 
And how dare you accuse me? Me, the chair- 
man of—I mean—a—a reputable citizen. The 
world knows my face,’’ croaked the shaking 
Grosvenor, ‘‘and it is an honest one.”’ 

Eddie watched him with mingled pity and 
derision. He bore no malice, for Grosvenor 
had done his share nobly, if blindly, but it 
amused the confidence man to see the hollow 
shell cracking up. 

“Now will you believe me, Ryan?” he asked. 
“T told you a dozen times he was just a come- 
on himself, and you got the idea he’s a master 
mind. We had to do a little window dressing 
for this squawker, Peabody, and so that girl 
of ours snagged this Hoople for us.” 





* NEVER mind the girl,” said the Inspector. 
“T let her go after a lecture, didn’t I? 
Why, Peabody never even saw her.” 

“Anyway,” pursued Eddie, “she captured 
Hoople. You’ve heard him; you’ve seen him. 
Isn’t he just what I told you—an elegant 
stuffed shirt? Leave him go, Ryan, he’s 
harmless. You got all the seventy grand back, 
so you know he didn’t get a slice of it. Look 
at the poor old stifi—he don’t know what 
it’s all about.” 

Mr. Hoople registered humiliation. His face 
flushed to a dull magenta and the senatorial 
cheeks sagged in distress. Inspector Ryan 
glanced at him shrewdly. 
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“Listen,” he said, ‘‘all you movie people 
are half nuts, but your percentage is even 
higher. Go on home, Hoople, and play at 
being a cemetery watchman or something. 
And don’t come downtown after dark.” 

Mr. Hoople tottered to the street and 
boarded a cruising taxi, then turned as a 
silken voice called his name. 

“Move over,” said Rita, shoving her way 
inside. ‘Oh, Grosvenor, darling, isn’t this 
terrible? Tell me what to do, honey, you’re 
so strong and masterful.’’ The Mediterranean 
eyes brimmed with tears and she flung herself 
against him in a gale of weeping. 

“My advice to you,’’ wheezed Grosvenor 
with feeble dignity, “is to find another nin- 
compoop—Mrs. Racey.’’ The girl’s body 
stiffened alertly, then she collapsed and sobbed 
more violently than ever on Mr. Hoople’s vest. 
He pushed her gently away. “T’ll drop you at 
the Biltmore,’ he anncunced. ‘That’s where 
I found you.” 

“No,” snapped the girl, ‘“‘you’ll drop me 
right now.”’ She tapped on the window and 
alighted as the chauffeur drew up at the next 
corner. “Good-bye, you funny-looking old 
cluck,” said Rita from the pavement. 

Mr. Hoople reached home, wandered into 
the library and gloomily contemplated the 
pattern on the carpet. 


His wife watched him from a corner until | 


curiosity got the upper hand. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, dear?” 

“T feel: overworked,” sighed Mr. Hoople 
plaintively. ‘This part is quite a strain.” 

“Then why don’t you stop this posing 
around, and rest yourself,’ asked his wife, 
putting her arm around him. ‘“ What’s the 
good of you pretending to be a banker? You’d 
never make a dollar at it.” 

The deluded Grosvenor suddenly perked up 
and his hand strayed to his breast 
pocket, while his brain assembled a suitable 
retort. The hand searched, withdrew, and 
Mr. Hoople drooped again. In spite of the 
clothes he was just a tired, disillusioned, 
flabby man of fifty-three. 

“T guess you’re right, Mary,” he said in 
muffled tones. “From now on I'll do my acting 
at the studio.” 

* * * 
TICKET clerk at the Santa Fe depot con- 
templated his flaming-haired customer and 
smiled affably into eyes of Copenhagen blue. 

“Certainly, lady,”’ he said, “I can sell you 
through transportation to Detroit, but you'll 
have to go to the bank first. I can’t change 
five hundred dollars.” 





Is Hollywood Emo- 
tionally Unbalanced? 
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standing; you seem naturally to comprehend 
the situation.” 

While writing letters one morning in my 
room at the Ambassador, there came a soft 
knock at my door. I opened it and was con- 
fronted by one of the most promising young 
actresses of the screen. 

For the moment I was taken by surprise. 
This wonderful lady was the last person one 
would expect to call so early in the morning. 

“T simply must talk to you,’ she began 
breathlessly. 

Then she explained that she was considering 
breaking her engagement because she felt that 
she could not carry the double responsibility of 
a career and a home, especially a home with 
children. 

Not that she was averse to having children— 
in fact, she stated that she was very fond of 
them. But she could not, she explained, per- 
mit anything to take her away from her work 
at so vital a time in her career. So she had 
come te question me regarding birth control. 
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exquisite harmony of costume, in her skillful se- 
lection of frock and hat, coat and accessories that 
complement one another smartly and exactly suit 
the occasion. 
Perfect harmony goes beyond mere items of 
dress. A truly smart woman would as soon com- 
plete her winter evening gown with summer sport 
shoes as with a summer-beaten skin. Though boy- 
ish tan and freckles lend debonair charm to the 
carefree clothes of vacation time, with winter's 
more formal costumes they are wrong to the point 
of absurdity. 
Now, before the gay winter season overtakes 
you, correct these last freckles and lingering lines 
of tan, make smooth and soft the patches of rough 
skin left from sunburn and exposure, lest they ruin 
the effect of your smartest frocks just when you 
want to look your loveliest. 
Follow this simple fall-time treatment which 
Dorothy Gray designed for your home use. It 
employs the same scientific method and prepara- 
tions which have proved so successful in all the Dorothy Gray salon treatments. 
FIRST, gently remove every particle of cos- 
metics and clogging dust from your skin at 
night with the Dorothy Gray Cleansing Cream. 
Then, with the Dorothy Gray Patter, pat 
in one of these emollient creams to counter- 
act the drying effects of summer exposure : 
Special Mixture (for dry or normal skins), 
Tissue Cream (for oily skins or plump faces). 


Smooth on the Dorothy Gray Bleach Cream 
to help whiten sunburn, tan and freckles. 


In the morning use Cleansing Cream and 
then pat on Orange Flower Skin Tonic, a 
mild astringent which closes the pores against 
the day’s exposures. Finish with either As- 
tringent Cream (for dry or normal skins) 
or Astringent Lotion (for oily skins). These 
finishing preparations keep the pores closed 
and hold your make-up smoothly for many 
busy hours. 
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A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is to dissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 


By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and _ entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 


You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 


This simple remedy has never been known to 
all. 
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Now the world at large knows my attitude 
regarding birth control. I am convinced that, 
legalized, it would help to solve one of our 
most acute economic and social problems. 
Here, for instance, was a young woman facing 
a state of domestic relations that bore defi- 
nitely on her destiny. Yet I could give her no 
aid without the danger of violating the law. 

Upon another occasion, a young woman came 
to ask my advice regarding her love affairs. 
She explained that she was just getting her 
start in pictures—in fact, that she was barely 
above the extra ranks. A man much higher 
up had offered to make her his mistress and 
give her an opportunity to become a leading 
lady, with the possibility of eventual stardom. 
She had been going with the man for a con- 
siderable time, not knowing that he was mar- 
ried. And when she found it out, she was so 
distraught she had been unable to work for 
several days. The man, fearing he would lose 
her, offered the counter proposition of an 
apartment and a possible career. It was tre- 
mendously tempting—fame she had struggled 
for years to achieve at last within her grasp. 

“Don’t under any circumstances accept his 
offer,” I advised. ‘‘It is a false opportunity 
with nothing but disaster as its reward.”’ 

Several months later I met her, and she 
greeted me with joy. “How glad I am that I 


followed your advice,’’ she said. ‘‘ Things look 
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eight years ago at the invitation of the Famous- 
Players-Lasky Company to help in their re- 
search work and technical direction of a film 
then being produced that dealt with a phase of 
social conditions that make for delinquency in 
childhood. 

About a year ago I came on a similar mission 
at the instance of Cecil B. DeMille in his pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Godless Girl,” a film that in a 
measure has undertaken to show up the evils 
of reform schools and reformatories. 

During my stay among the film folk at that 
time it was my privilege to be entertained in 
the homes of many of the screen celebrities. I 
found charm and culture comparable with the 
best America has to offer. 

Here I found the same interest in the great 
social and economic problems that I had met 
with about the table of Jane Addams at Hull 
House in Chicago. As the guest of the Vander- 
bilts in New York, Lady Astor in London, with 
the highest type of refinement about the ban- 
quet boards, I have never met more charming 
people, more eagerly intelligent, or more inter- 
esting than those at the homes of our leading 
stars, directors and magnates. 

Now I am in Hollywood for the third time, 
principally because of the courage of a small 
group of men (Messrs. E. M. Asher, Edward 
Small and Charles R. Rogers, in association 
with Sam Sax) who have undertaken to 





Hollywood’s problems. 
fare as I conducted it in Denver. 


and otherwise. 


example to the rest of the world. 





Says Judge Lindsey: 


There is, as I see it, great need for an avenue through which to handle 
It lies, I feel, in the establishing of an inner court of 
conciliation, made to function along lines similar tothe House of Human Wel- 
Such an agency would be a beautiful work 
and it would be of inestimable worth to these children of the films, grown up 
I find much encouragement and enthusiasm for such a plan 
in Hollywood, so perhaps some day it will come to pass—its scientific experts 
in affairs of the human heart and problems of humanity setting a glorious 








very promising for me now. The man I 
thought I loved was my greatest hindrance.” 

Hers, of course, was a plain case where the 
emotions ruled. All I did was to show her how 
to reason the thing out, how to establish her 
emotional balance. 

Perhaps the most complicated matter I was 
ever called upon to adjust was one of Holly- 
wood’s near sex-tragedies. Its inception was 
at a party in the home of an extremely popular 
movie star. This charming young woman was 
in no way responsible for, or remotely con- 
nected with the unfortunate circumstances, yet 
' had the matter become public, she, with a large 
group of other picture people, would have been 
made the innocent victims in a nation-wide 
scandal. In fact, had the conditions of this 
case become a matter of public record, news 
of the disgrace would have swept like wildfire 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, wrecking the career of one of Holly- 
wood’s cleverest actors and besmirching the 
name of the wife of a well-known scenario- 
writer. Upon my advice a different course 
was pursued and public scandal avoided; and 
I am still hoping that at least one home 
threatened with dissolution may be saved to a 
continuation of the congenial relationship for 
which it is known. It is needless to say, of 
course, that had there been a normal emotional 
balance among the people involved, no condi- 
tion that could possibly be questioned would 
ever have arisen. 

Since my own experiences in a juvenile and 
domestic relations court have been so filled 
with the drama of life, it is but natural that 
I should find much in common with the people 
I have met in Movieland, and that I should 
be in sympathy with their problems. 





I came to Hollywood first some seven or 


bring to the screen my ‘‘Companionate Mar- 
riage,” that grossly confused and outrageously 
misrepresented sociological subject. It is 
needless to say that the project interests me 
profoundly. 

But the reason I call attention to my 
numerous visits to filmland is to show that 
I have made no hasty deductions -concern- 
ing Hollywood. In fact, I have been a long 
time arriving at any conclusions whatever. 
After studying the matter carefully I dis- 
cover that just as education indicates its 
grand divisions by the three “R’s’”’, so the 
movies symbolize their problems by three 
“M’s’’—Marriage, Morals and Money. 

And right here I think I shall touch upon 
the economic phase of the industry. The mat- 
ter of contracts is often a delicate proposition— 
contracts between producers and stars or 
potential stars. 

A movie star growing daily in popularity 
said to me one day, “I certainly need your 
help. If I cannot get help somewhere I am 
simply going to blow up.’”’ Not wishing to 
witness any such catastrophe as that, I took 
the matter in hand and in a few minutes 
learned that this girl was suffering from an 
acute case of financial inferiority. She had 
made a contract for a long period with a com- 
pany on terms satisfactory to her at the time, 
but through opportunities resulting from this 
contract, her value increased until the com- 
pensation of the contract seemed very small 
compared to the vast amount she was earning 
for the producers. 

Of course, the girl could not do her best work 
under the psychopathic upsets that this situa- 
tion produced and in consequence both she and 
her company suffered. I pointed the matter 
out from this angle to officials of the company 
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Meo RDER at the 
Dreak ast lable 


and I learned later from a friend of the girl— 
a woman who, by the way, may become 
divorced from a male star who is said to have 
made millions for one of the three largest com- 
panies in the industry—that the star for whom 
I interceded had been granted a large salary 
raise. 

Another case in point was that of a young 
girl who was receiving only $350 a week. But 
by virtue of her work in one sensationally suc- 
cessful picture, her drawing power had multi- 
plied many times and she became a star of first 
magnitude. Of course, she had grown much 
dissatisfied with her financial arrangement, and 
when an official of this concern, who isa particu- 
larly broad-minded and progressive executive, 
asked my opinion regarding the matter, I ad- 
vised him to increase her salary. 

“T have been thinking of raising her to 
$1,500 a week,”’ he told me. 

“Tam sure you will never regret it,” I said. 


ND he never has, for her work has been 
better in each succeeding picture. 

This economic situation calls for fairness to 
producer as well as to star, and some plan to 
that end will yet have to be worked out, for if 
a star goes to pieces from psychic worries in- 
spired over money matters, nobody gains by 
whatever advantages or disadvantages the 
law may give to either. 

But all of this is somewhat away from the 
matter of lack of emotional balance. I was 
talking to a director in one of the large studios 
who was singing the praises of his cameraman, 
a youth drawing one of the biggest salaries 
from that source in Hollywood. ‘He isa great 
shooter,” I said to the director, meaning, of 
course, that he was a great photographer. 

‘‘One of the best in the business,” he re- 


plied. 


I was delighted when later on the boy, giving | 


me the wink, whispered, “A different kind of 
shootin’, Judge, from the kind I was doin’ 
when I saw you last!”’ 

All of which hinted at the fact that Holly- 
wood has some citizens who would just as soon 
forget their pasts. There is a very dramatic 
story connected with that lad, a tale of regener- 
ation that could well serve as the text for a 
Sunday sermon. And the thing that lent a 
touch of comic absurdity to it all was the fact 
that had I been inclined to do so, I could 
have told the boy things about his director 
which might have established between them 
an even closer bond—the bond of the under- 
world. 


FASCINATING city, surely—Holly- 
wood. A strange clannishness makes it a 
world unto itself. Walk down Hollywood Boul- 
evard any Saturday night and you will find 
Movieland’s Main Street one of the world’s most 
colorful thoroughfares. You will think at first 
that it is quite like the principal artery of any 
other city. Then, finally, you will become con- 
scious of a difference, subtle difference, hard to 
define. It does not show so much in the weird 
array of clothes the people wear, it is more in 
their spirit—a composite of eagerness, ambi- 
tion, disappointment and disillusionment. A 
rangy cowboy may pass you by, his wide- 
rimmed hat tipped back, his high-heeled boots 
clicking, his spurs jingling on the cement. Of 
all the people you see, perhaps he will be the 
only one you will recognize as a definite type. 
Yet all the other types will be there, from the 
lowliest extra that you saw besieging the 
casting offices that day to the most regal 
star whose luxurious car noses its way along the 
stream of traflic. A glorious city, surely. And 
with it all that strange lack of emotional balance. 
But if there were emotional balance, if there 
were reason, and restraint, if impulse were un- 
known, then inspiration no doubt would die, 
smothered by an overload of system and 
method. 

So perhaps Hollywood’s greatest fault is also 
its saving virtue. For so long as Filmland is 
ruled by impulse, and so long as emotion pre- 
dominates, just that long will the movies en- 
dure as a creative institution. 


When 
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Ssddeniy it happens! A quick 
retort, a slamming door . . . Love 
isn’t killed at once that way, but 
murdered slowly, day by day... 






Sa often they come to 
distrust the whole business. 
Harsh, unpleasant, frequentls 
unsatisfactory, the remedies 
seem almost worse than the 


Most people have TRIED to correct 
this constant, chronic bad-temper— 
tried laxatives so slow they take 
weeks to act, and others that wrack 
the system... 
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HEALTH PRODUCTS CORP., 


A Dept.13-L Newark, N. J. 
= 

f/ Send me free samples of Feen-a-mint—also a free 

” copy of “The Mysterious 35 Feet, or 85% of America.” 


disease .. . ? ¢ 
Feen-a-mint is Different! disturb digestion. It works 
It’s just like a bit of delicious with the body —not against it! 
chewing gum. You don’t It won’t torture you with 
swallow it—you chew it! griping pains. It won’t poison 

Its magic laxative principle or weaken the system. It won’t 
is released slowly, the way enslave you ‘to laxative pills. 
science meant itto be released. Get a package of Feen-a-mint 
It actually becomes part of at your druggist’s. Correct 
the digestive fluids—does not constipation—now! 
FREE: - 4 
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This is the GUITAR 


you hear on the radio and records. 

The Gibson Mastertone Guitar, @ 
with its rich tone of such depth 
beauty and carrying power, 
embodies finest materials 
and most expert crafts- 
manship; acclaimed as 
world’s finest guitar. 
Easy playing 
qualities 
make it 
easy to 
learn. 


$2.12 a month, $26-5° 


DIAMOND G&G. 
WATCH CO. 


170 BROADWAY, NY. 



































Wy CARSON ROBIBON 
Wictor Artise 


Send coupon NOW 
for FREE BOOK 
and details of Easy 
Payment plan. Men- 
tion which interests 

ou: Guitar; Banjo; 

andolin: Ukulele. 
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GIBSON, Inc. 1001 Parsons St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send Free Book and details of payment plan on 








rissproof 


LIPSTICK—adds just that touch of color—so 

delicate—so alluring—of nature’sown blending. 

It is the original ‘‘won’t come off’’ lip rouge. Water 

or kisses have no effect. It stays on—vivifies—yet 80 
softly as to give only the shade nature intended. 

Send yourname and address for large in- 

GIVEN troductorysize Kissproof Lipstick. Kind- 

quem ly enclose 10c for packing and mailing. 

KISSPROOF, INC., Dept.,1257 
3012 Clybourn Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless.harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty 
culture. 25 years in business. 
J. MAHLER, 

Providence, R. I 





DB. 
260-C Mahler Park, 


The Shadow Stage 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 ] 


A BIT OF HEAVEN—Excellent 


ROTHY Follies doings, which prove that 

Broadway and Park Avenue won’t mix. 
(That is, until another movie comes along and 
proves that they will.) Lila Lee is clever as a 
“‘Scandals’’ queen who reluctantly leaves the 
stage to marry into the Four Hundred. Be- 
tween hubby’s snob aunt, and a debutante 
angling for hubby, the newlyweds split; the 
dancer goes back to the stage, and hubby to 
Europe. From there? It’s a bit unusual— 
better see it. 


A MASKED ANGEL—Chadwick 


PICTURE stupid enough to burn up any 

movie audience. After five reels of la- 
borious attempts to moralize on the title, it 
achieves only a sincere sigh of relief at the 
fadeout. A night-club entertainer maudlinly 
reforms and goes out to the cows and chickens 
with a sap hero who weeps copiously in every 
closeup. The girl’s ex-lover finds them and 
ghoulishly disillusions young hubby, who there- 
upon weeps some more. Can such things be? 





BROADWAY -DADDIES—Columbia 


T looks like Fox lost a good bet when they 

let Rex Lease go, for the boy has considerable 
appeal in this picture, and he and Jacqueline 
Logan manage to make a worn out story in- 
teresting. Somebody told us “good” chorus 
girls were rare, but now they bob up ever so 
often and show us they don’t care two whoops 
about any rich man’s money. All they want 
is to be loved by the right man. Youth likes 
to believe this, so the picture pleases. 


NONE BUT TE i BRAVE—Fox 


OU’LL enjoy this one. Charles Morton, 

as the smart aleck college hero, sets out to 
prove what a wow he can be in the insurance 
business. However, as an insurance agent, he 
proves to be a better athlete. Only after a long 
series of failures does he find himself and stage 
a come-back. Sally Phipps is the beautiful 
heroine. There is a gorgeous beauty pageant 
in technicolor which alone makes the picture 
worth seeing. 


This cute little machine should be in every home. It is a cob-web 

maker and is used extensively by producers who haven’t time to 

catch a flock of spiders to do the work for them. It is something 

like a vacuum cleaner working in reverse. Barbara Kent is here 

giving a deserted look to an old kitchen chair. Do you remember 

those cobwebs in ‘‘The Dragnet’? They were manufactured by 
this machine 
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ROAD HOUSE—Fox 


STORY of flaming youth which contains a 

moral for parents. Observing his father’s 
mild indiscretions, the son sets out to imitate 
him, but goes dad one better. He becomes 
mixed up with a gang of thieves through his 
infatuation for the girl decoy of the gang, and 
is finally involved in a murder. Lionel Barry- 
more gives an excellent portrayal of the father 
and Warren Burke is very likeable as the way- 
ward son. Will please the flappers. 


SMILIN’ GUNS—Universal 


Hot GIBSON, in all his galloping gran- 
deur, turns out a Western that evena critic 
can love, simply because he doesn’t take his 
“art’’ too seriously. A crude ranger, crazy 
about a society girl at a fashionable rancho, 
buys some canned culture and crashes the 
smart set as social instructor to the cowboys. 
He makes them tip their hats to the cows and 
eat horse-feathers with a cocktail fork. Humor 
and action. Get this—it’s great! 


THE WRIGHT IDEA—First National 


THE right idea gone wrong. Jack Townley 
probably had the nucleus of a good idea in 
his story, and without dispute Johnny Hines is 
a clever comedian, but the picture misses fire. 
The “‘idea”’ was to market an ink that wouldn’t 
blot but would show up at night brighter than 
a war-time watch. Even Johnny can’t expect 
us to accept two reels of laughable gags for 
five reels of entertainment. It isn’t being 
done. 


SALLY’S SHOULDERS—FBO 


O say the least, this is an exasperating pic- 

ture. It shows the pitiful struggles of a 
brave young girl to support her rat brother who 
steals her money, and her sister who steals her 
man. They are probably the worst pair of 
ingrates ever honored by the screen, and their 
behavior is so utterly nauseating that neither 
the efforts of Lois Wilson nor Huntley Gordon 
can redeen the picture to the point of mild 
entertainment. 


LOST IN THE ARCTIC—Fox 


HE many hazards to be encountered in 

gaining passage through theicy wastes of the 
Arctic are graphically revealed in this story of 
an exploring expedition which sets out to dis- 
cover the fate of the men lost from Stefansson’s 
expedition in 1913. The photography of wild 
animal and bird life is remarkable and the 
capture of an eighty-ton whale one of many 
thrills. The sound effects add little to the 
picture. Interesting and worth while. 


OUT OF THE RUINS—First National 


HIS gets by, and that’s all you can say for 

it. The plot, like the villages it shows, is full 
of shell holes. Barthelmess as a lieutenant in 
“The Blue Devils” deserts to save his gal from 
a forced marriage. Same old trenches, same 
marching men. Dick wears a pretty uniform 
and a Buster Keaton expression. A _ kind 
hearted firing squad executes him. It’s no 
“Patent Leather Kid.’”’ Don’t worry if you 
miss it. 


CODE OF THE AIR—Bischoff 


A GRIPPING picture, with all the freshness 
and zest of the thrilling sport it glorifies, 
aviation. It is based on one of the few original 
screen stories now current: briefly, air ban- 
ditry by medium of the death-dealing Kappa 
ray. Kenneth Harlan is the daring aviator 
who solves the mystery of the abandoned desert 
town where planes disappear, and William V. 
Mong is splendid as the sinister criminal 
scientist. No adventure fan should miss it. 


Now You Can Reduce ~ 
2 to 4 Lbs. ina Night 


Eat what you please 
Wear what you please 
Do what you please 
Take no risky medicine 


Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 


Thousands of smart women have found 
this easy way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once 
or twice aweek. These women take refreshing 
Fayro bathsin the privacy of theirown homes. 

Fayro is the concentrate of the same 
natural mineral salts that make effective the 
waters of twenty-two hot springs of America, 
England and Continental Europe. For years 
the spas and hot springs bathing resorts have 
been the retreat of fair women and well 
groomed men. 

Excess weight has been removed, skins have 
been made more lovely, bodies more shapely and 
minds brighter. 


The Hot Springs Are Now Brought to You 


Painstaking analyses of the active ingredients of 
the waters from twenty-two of the most famous 
springs have taught us the secret of their effective- 
ness. You can now have all these benefits in your own 
bath. Merely put Fayro into your hot bath. 


It dissolves rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the 
pungent fragrance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 

Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating 
perspiration, forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus 
fat and bodily poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at might 
and immediately you will lose from 2 to 4 pounds in an 
easy, refreshing and absolutely harmless manner. 

Consult your physician and he will tell you that Fayro is 
certain to do the work and that it is absolutely harmless. 

Fayro will refresh you and help your body throw off worn out 
fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be clearer and smoother. 
You will sleep better after your Fayro bath and awaken feeling 
as though you had enjoyed a week’s vacation. 


Lose Weight Where You Most Want To 














HERE’S PROOF 
Read what Fayro Baths 
have done for others 


“Three Fayro balhs reduced 
my weight 11 pounds in 8 
days. I feel better than I 
have felt for years.”” 


“I weigh 16 pounds less and 


Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also concentrate its 
effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, chin or any part of the body 
you may wish. 


Results Are Immediate 


Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. You will 
find you have lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And a tew nights later 
when you again add Fayro to your bath, you will once more reduce 
your weight. As soon as you are the correct weight for your 
height do not try to reduce further. No need to deny yourself 
food you really want. No need for violent exercise. No need 
for drugs or medicines. Merely a refreshing Fayro bath in the 
privacy of your own home. 


Try Fayro at Our Risk 


The regular price of Fayro is $1.00 a package. With the coupon 
you get 3 full sized packages and an interesting booklet “Health 
and Open Pores” for $2.50 plus the necessary postage. Send no 
money. Pay the postman. Your money refunded instantly if 


feel younger and sleep belier. 
Fayro is wonderful.” 


“*My double chin vanished in 
the magic of Fayro baths.” 


“My hips were always too 
prominent until I commenced 
Fayro baths. I have lost 12 
pounds.” 

“Thank you for Fayro. I 
lost 14 pounds in three weeks; 
feel better and certainly look 
better.” 

“Since childhood my thick 
ankles have always been a 
source of embarrassment. 
Fayro baths have reduced 
them beautifully. Thank you 
very much” 

For obvious reasons, names 
are not quoted, but every 
letter published has been 
authorized and names and 
addresses will be given on 
request. 











you want it. 
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Fayro, Inc. PH-10-23 
821 Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me 3 full sized boxes of Fayro in plain package. 
I will pay the postman $2.50 plus the necessary postage. 
It is understood that if I do not get satisfactory results 
with the first package I use, I am to return the other two 
and you will refund all of my money at once. 
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If each healthful bath of Fayro oe not 
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will refund your money withouta question. 
You risk nothing. Clip the coupon and 
mail, 


If you live outside the United States send International 
Money Order with coupon. 
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Don’ t be Ashamed 
of Your Skin! 


Those unsightly skin eruptions—those 
pimples, blackheads and raw red blotches 
on face, neck and shoulders—they CAN be 
cleared up if you'll use the right combina- 
tion of sulphur and mentho!! Sulphur isa 
remarkable thing for clearing the skin, and 
as sulphur clears it, menthol heals the sore, 
broken tissue. That’s the twofold action 
you want. You get it in Rowles Mentho 
Sulphur. Long - standing cases of skin 
troubles are often cleared up in two or three 
days time. Even fiery eczema yields to this 
marvelous combination. Your druggist has 
Rowles Mentho Sulphur in jars ready to use 
at few centscost. Just try it! 


Injured Wrestler 
Throws Away 
Truss 


Eleven years ago Mr. T. M. 
Cannon was ruptured very badly. 
He tried one type of truss after 
another—all with disappointing 
results. Finally he heard about 
the New Science system that does 
away with steel springs, leg 
straps and hard cushions. He 
learned about Magic Dot—the 
tiny device weighing less than a 
feather—that held rupture with- 
out pressure. He examined a 
free sample of Airtex—the aston- 
ishing flesh-soft pad that yields 
with every movement of the body. 
TODAY—he works 14 hours a 
day as a barber .... and 
teaches boxing and wrestling on 
the side! 

Will you accept the same oppor- 
tunity that has ended the pain and 
discomfort for thousands like Mr. 
Cannon? Simply send your name and 
address for full details and free sam- 
ple of Airtex. No obligation what- 
soever. Mail to 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
7553 Clay Street Steubenville, Ohio 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 
UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 


Size 16x20 inches 
Same price for fall length Cc 4 
or bust form, A ad land- 
scapes, pet etc. 
or enlargements of any part 
of group picture. Safe re- 
turn of your own original 4 
eB. 
or send $1.00 with order and we pay postage. 
4652 Ogden Ave., Dept. 137, Chicago, lil. 















a F mail pho! 
SEND NO MONEY 20% 21 phote or 
end within a week you will receive your beauti- 2 
ful life-like enlargement, size 16x20 in. By 
tman 98c 

Special Free Offer Fete, = 

i FREE a hand-ti tu: roducti f photo se 
Take advantage now of Apert offer and send rane phote today. 





ORPHANS OF THE SAGE—FBO 


IS_ mid-Victorian “hoss pitcher” has 
everything from the Oregon Trail and Two- 
Gun Maizie to‘snakes and Indians. And that, 
you'll admit, just isn’t done. Buzz Barton is 
some trouper. This freckle-faced juvenile star 
has lassoed several Westerns and hauled them 
out of the rut with his irrepressible action and 
spontaneous humor. But this one is so impos- 
sible that even Buzz can’t redeem it. You’ve 
gotta give the boy credit for trying, though. 


NAME THE WOMAN—Columbia 


AFIER you’ve named the woman, try 
naming the plot. It’s something to do with 
a lady who was at the scene of the murder. 
The lady’s husband is the district attorney, 
who is just hardboiled—that’s all! The man 
accused is the lady’s old sweetheart but every- 
thing turns out all right. Anita Stewart wears 
a mask throughout most of the picture. It 
gives her a third expression. Don’t feel hurt 
if you miss it. 


THUNDERGOD—Anchor 


AMES OLIVER CURWOOD sticks to his 

story. It’s another of those wide open spaces 
operas where the silver-spooned hero goes west, 
young man, and grows up with the lumber 
camp. Lila Lee shouldn’t wear bobbed hair. 
Her only claim to individuality was the sleek 
coiffure. Cornelius Keefe registers emotion in 
a big way by covering his eyes with his hands. 
There’s some nice scenic stuff but you can find 
that in any good travelogue. 


TAXI 13—FBO ‘ 


(CHESTER CONKLIN fans are prepared to 
laugh when he appears on the screen, 
whether he stands or falls. Of course, Director 
Mickey Neilan would make us cry over the 
poor taxi driver, who pins all his faith to his 
lucky number “thirteen,” from his license plate 
to the number of his family. And, strange as it 
seems, after unbelievable vicissitudes, it 
actually brings him prosperity and happiness. 
See this for laughter, then change your 
superstition. 


MODERN MOTHERS—Columbia 


HELENE CHADWICK plays her most 
brilliant réle in many months, as a lovely 
but notorious stage star in a story of modern 
theater people versus society Babbitts. The 
script sags in a couple of spots, but it gets over 
its point; viz: that worthy motherhood is de- 
pendent upon the individual rather than social 
caste. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., plays opposite 
Miss Chadwick and is charming. It’s only a 
matter of time ’till that boy reaches the top! 


THE OLD CODE—Anchor 


HEAVEN help the Indians (and the theater- 
goers) ona night like this! This is the type 
of frontier stuff that used to thrill movie fans 
when the fourth largest industry was in the 
cradle. Absolutely the same thing! And 
they’ve been doing it ever since. Indian loves 
white man—white man loves white girl—half- 
breed wants white girl—Indian and half-breed 
try a little villainous collaboration. Don’t rob 
the baby’s bank for this. 


COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE— 
Gotham 


i ba companionate marriage confuses you, this 
picture may clarify it. Four marriages form 
the plot, illustrating the warp and woof of 
matrimony. Lots of propaganda! But it’s a 
relief to see Betty Bronson not Peter-Panning. 
Dick Walling, who plays the lead, is a lad 
worth watching. Judge Lindsey appears in the 
opening shot; also he endeavored vainly to 
supervise the production. Hollywood gossip 
says he was not crazy over results. Neither 
are we. 
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THE RIVER WOMAN—Gotham 


A FINE melodrama well worth the seeing. 
The tawdry lives of three river people—a 
woman, a boy anda man, all shown with a note 
of gallantry. Jacqueline Logan reaches a high 
peak of emotionalism and Lionel Barrymore 
again proves himself the most important mem- 
ber of the royal family. The Charles Delaney 
smile grows more and more appealing. The 
force of this production lies in the manner in 
which the sordid river spirit is caught. 


THE CLOUD DODGER—Universal 


HERE'S something new for the jaded movie 
fan! An aeroplane opera—no less—with 
all the spectacular, breath-taking stunts 
on the calendar crammed into one act. The 
story is impossible, but so incidental that it 
doesn’t matter; two chaps fighting in space for 
a dizzy blonde. Al Wilson certainly knows his 
propellers! He’s a pioneer in the movement to 
bring the old Westerns up abreast with the 
times. This will hand anyone a thrill. 


RANSOM—Colum bia 


per TY international strife over a war gas 
formula, but “you'll appreciate the differ- 
ence.”’ Sly Chinese dogs leap at the throat of a 
famous young chemist but thanks to modern 
handling of an old screen story, refreshing and 
logical angles replace the usual trite details. 
Edmund Burns and Lois Wilson head the cast. 
William V. Mong is the crafty Wu Fang who 
kidnaps the lady’s young son, played by 
Jackie Coombs with characteristic noncha- 
lance. Nice intrigue. 


CELEBRIT Y—Pathe 


THs story of a pugilist’s progress in romance 
and literature looks like a good-natured dig 
at Gene Tunney. Robert Armstrong is a riot 
as Kid O’Brien, the box-fighter, terribly in 
earnest but not very strong on the think-tank. 
Even a low-born bruiser must have “culchaw,”’ 
so he proceeds to hire an actress and her 
mother for proper background, and the fun 
begins. Lina Basquette is excellent as the 
actress and Clyde Cook as manager is a scream. 
Delicious satire. 


THE DIVINE SINNER—Rayart 


Barge scenes of this story are laid in Austria 
at the close of the war. The illustrious 
family of Ludwig is impoverished and the only 
daughter must work. The picture rather con- 
vincingly proves that good may come out of 
evil, or that there are extenuating circum- 
stances when a girl sins to buy necessities for 
her family. It’s a dangerous theory, but a 
rather enjoyable picture, due to the presence 
of Vera Reynolds as Lillia, around whom the 
sympathy is woven. 


SIN TOWN—Pathe 


LINOR FAIR and Ivan Lebedeff are in the 

cast, but don’t let that fool you. It’s just a 
Western—and a poor one at that—which 
starts off like a war comedy but degenerates 
into a horse opera after the first few shots. 
It’s so old-fashioned that the villain wears 
studded vests and flowing ties and moustaches. 
No wonder they lynch him! Jack Oakie, a 
freckle-faced cowboy, tosses the customers 
some merry laughs. 


THE BANTAM COWBOY—FBO 


f ‘WO brotherly fellows fighting over a ranch 

again, with a lot of gunpowder wasted on 
both sides before the referee steps in. Not 
awfully original, but you won’t notice the story 
when Buzz Barton is the star. The kid has a 
whimsical way of going about his heroics that 
really gets you. Somehow he always manages 
to disguise Westerns as comedies, and a horse 
opera disguised as anything is an improvement 
on the original! 
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THE SCARLET LADY—Columbia 


NCE more Russian aristocracy is over- 

thrown and the Soviet triumphs—the 
tenth carbon copy of an over-worked plot, 
and by far the weakest. Lya De Putti, as 
the peasant girl, is given the best opportunity 
in this one she has had in some time, but she 
is unable to do much against such a trite 
story and ridiculous subtitles. Don’t let this 
picture fool you when it comes to your town 
as a super production. 





Amateur Movies 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 | 





bloodshed, unless it is a vital part of your story. 

Above all, do not be discouraged at limited 
equipment. If you read the story of the prize 
winners in PHOTOPLAY’s first contest, you 
know that their winning films were made with 
a minimum of equipment. Be ingenious. 
Expensive outfits are not necessary. 

Next month Pxotopray will announce its 
jury of contest judges. 


HE Eastman Kodak Company's startling 

announcement of home movies in color 
caused almost as much of a sensation in the 
amateur field as did the pioneer talkies in the 
world of professional pictures. 

George Eastman, the veteran inventor and 
manufacturer of cameras and motion picture 
film, assembled a small but very distinguished 
audience at his home in Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently and unveiled his ‘‘ Kodacolor’’ process 
to the noteworthy gathering. Among Mr. 
Eastman’s guests were Thomas A. Edison, 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electric Company, 
General John J. Pershing, Major General 
James G. Harboard, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, and Hiram Percy 
Maxim, president of the Amateur Cinema 
League. 

The new natural color process startled Mr. 
Eastman’s guests and aroused their unbounded 
enthusiasm. On a small screen, Mr. Eastman 
revealed scenes in full colors. In these experi- 
mental shots, the rich reds, yellows and blues 
of flowers, the restful green of foliage, the 
delicate tints of human faces, the golden flash 
of goldfish were caught successfully by the 
Kodacolor process. 

The new Eastman process is revolutionary, 
but is not yet adaptable to professional picture 
making. The radically new element lies in the 
film. Instead of having the usual smooth sur- 
face, the side opposite the sensitive coating is 
embossed with cylindrical lenses so minute as 
to be visible only under a magnifying glass. 
These run lengthwise of the film and are 1-559 
of an inch wide. This lens side is outward as 
the film runs through the camera. 

The effect of these invisibly small lenses is 
to separate the rays of lights coming into the 
camera through the three segments of a three- 
colored light filter. [Each of the three colors of 
the filter—red, green and blue—lets into the 
camera from the scene in front of the lens only 
the light rays of its own color. The three 
different light rays register on the rear, or 
emulsion, side of the film only in black and 
white, but each tiny lens embossed on the film 
so distributes the light rays falling upon it that 
the different colors register on the sensitive 
film emulsion as a distinct black and white 
impression for each color at that point. 

Later, in projection, the light from the pro- 
jector lamp passes through the film, through 
the tiny film lenses and through the light filter 
covering the lens (a replica of the camera lens 
filter), each ray being directed through the 
proper color on the light filter, to fall on its 
proper spot on the screen. The combination 
of the three colors—red, green and blue— 
gives practically every natural color. 
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Now he DRAW$ 
the things he wants 


LL. at drawing No. 1 above. Then compare it with No. 2 and note the 
improvement Federal School training has made in the work of Art Nelson. 
Before he studied drawing with the Federal Schools, he worked as a sur- 
veyor’s assistant at $18.00 a week. Today he has a fine position in the work 
he enjoys at $75.00 a week. He says, “The Federal Schools made this possible 
through their training and co-operation, as I had only average ability before 
enrolling as a student.” Mr. Nelson is just one of hundreds of young people 
making good money because of Federal training. 


Opportunities for artists have never been better. 
papers buy millions of dollars worth of illustrations every year. 
to draw, let your talent make your living. 

The Federal School of Illustrating has taught hundreds of successful 
students. That is because its methods of instructions are right. Over fifty 
famous artists such as Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, Clare Briggs, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Norman Rockwell and many others contribute exclusive les- 
sons and drawings to the Federal Course. They tell you their methods in a 
clear understandable way. The subjects include illustrating, cartooning, letter- 
ing, poster designing, window card illustrating, etc. They are easy to learn 
the “Federal Way”—at home in your spare time. 


Have Your Drawing Talent Tested 


If you like to draw, you may have the free criticism 
and analysis of your work by sending for our free 
Vocational Test 
Chart. We will 
send with it our 
free book, “A 
Road to Bigger 
Things,” which 
explains illustrat- 
ing as a profes- 
sion. Nelson got 
his start sending 
for it. This is 
your opportunity 
—grasp it. Fill 
out the coupon 


7 of Illustrating 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
10108 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send your free book, “A Road to Bigger Things,” together with 
Vocational Test Chart. ) 


Magazines and news- 
If you like 
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Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should see 
that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 
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Directly on the Boardwalk. 
Inthe x Bare central location. 
Maintains its supremacy 
by the completion of a 
new fireproof addition 
accommodating 700 guests. 
Golf privileges. garage accommodations. 
For 25 years Ownership-Management. 
JacobWeikel 
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BLONDES 


Heed this warning 


BLONDE HAIR quick- 
ly darkens and fades 
unless given special 
care, That's why nearly a 
million blondes now use 
Blondex, the new special 
shampoo for light hair 
only. Keeps blonde hair 
from fading or —— 
brings back true golden 
beauty to even dullest hair. 
No dyes. No harmful 
chemicals. Fine for scalp. 
Leaves hair soft and silky. 
Get Blondex at any Drug 
or Department Storetoday, 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 
side of two years. Meets all School Course at home in- 


A t cogut ‘or to co! 
and the leading fessions. is and thirty-six other practica! 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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"THE Kodacolor process is immediately 
adaptable to the Eastman Cine-Kodak 
Model B, f.1.9, and to a Model A or Model B 
Kodascope. 

The filter and neutral density attachment 
for the Cine-Kodak costs $15, the filter and 
compensator for the projector costs $18 and 
the Kodacolor screen is sold at $25. The 
Kodacolor process is now adaptable to a fast 
lens Bell and Howell Filmo and to a Bell 
and Howell projector. 

There are certain points to be noted in the 
Kodacolor process. It is just as easy to film 
a home movie in colors as a black and white 
one. However, operation must always be at 
f.1.9. No matter how bright the light (and 
it must be bright), it cannot be stopped down 
or it will destroy the color ratio of the filter. 
Pictures can be taken only in bright sunshine. 
At present no duplicates can be made of Koda- 
color film and for the time being the only 
processing station operated for Kodacolor is 
at the Rochester Eastman plant. In projec- 
tion, since the color filters absorb a good deal 
of light, it is necessary to be content with a 
small picture on a special Kodacolor screen. 
The largest picture that will be satisfactory 
is 161% x 22 inches. 

Kodacolor film comes in 50 foot lengths and 
its cost, per reel, including processing, is $6. 

Yes, your contest contributions may be 
partly or entirely in Kodacolor. 


(CHECK up another scoop for an amateur 
cameraman! Paul McCoy, president of 
McCoy’s Laboratories, Inc., of 62 West 14th 
Street, New York City, beat the world with 
his 16 millimeter shots of the rescue of Captain 
Frank T. Courtney. Mr. McCoy not only 
beat the world but he sold his film to Inter- 
national Newsreel and to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer News, having the unusual privilege of 
seeing his own stuff, enlarged to standard size 
film, shown in the Manhattan theaters. 

When Captain Courtney and his coura- 
geous crew fell into the sea with their flaming 
airplane, Whale, on an attempted trans-Atlantic 
flight, they sent out SOS calls. The Minne- 
waska was first on the scene and rescued the 
men. 

Mr. McCoy was a passenger on the Minne- 
waska and shot a hundred feet of the rescue, 
including long shots of the wrecked plane, 
views of the men coming on board and later 
a scene of the four aviators and the Minne- 
waska captain on the bridge of the rescue ship. 
Newsreel officials wirelessed the Minnewaska, 
located Mr. McCoy and arranged to secure 
his precious film. 
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Mr. McCoy is a newcomer among amateurs. 
He took a Cine-Kodak abroad with him, shot 
a lot of travel film and was en route home 
when the Whale fell into the sea. Oddly 
enough Mr. McCoy had never seen a single 
developed shot of his own film when he “‘shot”’ 
the rescue. 


HE Amateur Motion Picture Club of Le- 

land Stanford University has completed its 
1,600 foot 16-millimeter production of ‘The 
Fast Male.’’ The comedy, a satire, based on 
the conventional movie idea of college life, 
will be publicly presented on the Stanford 
campus this fall. 

“We found it quite a time saver to use three 
and sometimes four cameras on each long 
scene,’ says Ernest W. Page, director of the 
production. ‘In this way we obtained several 
angles of the same action. While it compli- 
cated the editing, it was worth while. 

“We found a system of keeping the scenario 
in card form very satisfactory. The cards, 
one for each scene or subtitle, were numbered 
and filed in a small portable box. Before each 
day’s work, the scenes that were to be shot 
were picked out and, as each scene was taken, 
a brief note was made on the reverse side of 
the card. These notes included footage, light- 
ing and other details.” 

Bert L. Davis was chief photographer of 
“The Fast Male,’ Marion La Follette and 
Powell Carpenter played the leading rdles, 
while ‘“ Biff’? Hoffman enacted a villainous 
football captain. The Stanford boys developed 
the film in their own laboratory. 


[HE Cinematograph Committee of the Stan- 
ford Comedy Club of Stamford, Conn., is 
at work on a comedy, “Slim Doolittle, the 
Lighthouse Keeper.’”’ There is a romance re- 
volving around a lighthouse keeper’s ward. 
A stolen yacht and rum runners complicate 
the plot. 

John A. Ten Eyck, 3rd, chairman of the 
committee, is directing and the chief rdéles 
are played by Mortimer L. Doolittle, Alice 
Bredin and Alexander D. Harvey. 

The Peabody Cinema Club, made up of 
students of the Peabody High School of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is showing its first film, “‘ Masque.” 
This is a mystery tale developed around drug 
vending. The film is unusual in that it in- 
cludes dissolves, double exposures and lighting 
effects unusual to a 16-millimeter film. A 
moving camera was used in several scenes and, 
in one instance, where a body falls from a 
cliff, the effect was secured of a continuous 
close-up of the victim as he fell through the air. 





The Stanford students at work on ‘‘The Fast Male.’ Biff Hoffman 
is the ruthless lad who has the girl in tears 
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The Studio Murder 
Mystery 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76] 





“Woosh!”’ went the air from Abraham 
Rosenthal’s lungs, and with it the day-dreams 
of forthcoming record-breaking Superior Film 
features. 

“Hey, boy! Vat you think this is, a race 
course?” he demanded furiously, when he 
realized the human catapult to be one of his 
own office boys. But the lad had struck some- 
thing living and warm, and he clung. The 
president attempted vainly to shove him off 
his midriff. 

“Stop butting me, vill you?” he roared 
sternly. 

“‘He’s dead! Oh, Mr. Rosenthal, he’s dead! 
I... kicked him, and he’s dead .. . really 
ae 


“N/OU kicked him, and he’s dead? Vell, I 

don’t doubt it. You haff only butted me, 
and I’m half dead already,” snapped the head 
executive with characteristic sarcasm. ‘Stop 
it, vill you. . . . Goat!’’ He clamped his power- 
ful, fat hands down on the boy’s quivering 
shoulders, and shook him soundly. “Vill you 
stop that blubbering, and tell me vat is the 
matter?” 

“He’sdead ... thedummy... 

The clasp on his shoulders was released, as 
the president stood back and surveyed him 

‘with withering scorn. 

“And you should be on my lot for two years, 
and then tell me the dummy is dead! Dummy 
you! Is it you have no brains at all, to come 
bouncing off one of my stages and butt me in 
the stomach? Go to the office and get what 
money’s coming to you, and get off my lot!” 

“No... no, Mr. Rosenthal! You. don’t 
understand. I mean I thought it was the dum- 
my, and I kicked it—him—and she got down 
and put her hand on its—his—face, and— 
she’s in there—”’ 

“She! She! Who are you talking about?” 
interrupted Rosenthal impatiently. 

“That girl from Kansas I was showing 
around. They had a letter to Mr. Cohen... ”’ 

“Are they in there yet?”’ 

“Tguess so... . ” 

‘All right. Now do I understand that 
there’s a dead man on that stage?” 


? 


“Yes ... ” shivered the boy. 
“All right. Stop shimmying, and look 
natural. It’s not your fault,’’ said the presi- 


dent kindly, and then, snapping back to his 
executive sternness: 

“You go back to the office, and don’t you 
open your head about this . . . not to any- 
body! Understand me? I fire you off my lot 
forever. I blacklist you in all the studios . 
not a vord... not a vord... understand?” 

“Yes . . . sure, Mr. Rosenthal... ” 
A FEW minutes later a very much disturbed 

head of the Superior Films Studio came 
bursting, in not so very different a manner from 
the expeditious exit made by his office boy, from 
the side door of Stage Six. He disappeared 
rapidly in the direction of the executive build- 
ing and entered his private office. On the way 
he stopped but once, and then to speak to two 
men on their way to work on one of the sets. 

“Hey, you! Ivantyoushould go right avay 
offer to Stage Six. Don’tstopfornodding. I vill 
send acouple moremenrightaway, also. . . vid 
guns. I vant you should not let anybody... 
anybody .. . you understand? ... on that stage. 
I, myself, order it. I fire you. I blacklist 
you in all the studios if you let anybody set 
foot on that stage! Also, not a vord of this, 
not a vord to anybody—understand?”’ 

They nodded mutely, their eyes quickened 
with excited curiosity. The president looked 
at them intently for a moment, and then he 
added earnestly: 
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of all Movies —Your Own J 


Wwe feature at the theaters can com- 
pare in interest, or match in genuine 
thrills, your own movies, personally directed, 
personally taken, and —— presented, 


with family and friends as the audience! 


Comedies and dramas with your family, your 
friends, you yourself in the cast! Movies of high 








This is the DeVry 
Home Movie Projector 
that shows the movies 

you take ($95.00) 


























points in personal and family life, a per- 
manent /zving record to be enjoyed at 
will. These are your priceless privileges 
with DeVry motion picture equipment. 


You take perfect personal movies from 
the start, with DeVry 35 mm. camera. 
Just point camera and press button. It’s 
as simple as that! Yet the DeVry meets 
professional requirements so fully that 
Hollywood’s expert camera men use 
it for their difficult “shots.” Price $150. 


For clear, flickerless pictures of excep- 
tional brilliance use reduction prints 
of your original films on the DeVrv 16 
mm. portable projector. Besides your 
own movies, a wide selection of travel, 
sport, nature, comedy and feature pro- 

uctions may be had for use on this 
home projector, at reasonable rental 
rates. Projector price $95. 


For the free literature on personally 





Cecil B. DeMille 
recommends the DeVry 











made movies, write now to DEVRY 
CORPORATION, Department 10PP— 
1111 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











Motion Picture Cameras and Portable Projectors 















,) Saxophone gives you these extra fea- 
% tures—Snap-on Pads, greatest im- 
provement, easy to replace, 










nocementing—Patented Au- 

tomatic OctaveKey—perfect 
Story of the Scale Accuracy — convenient 
eee key arrangement. 
of all Bues- Be Popular Socially 
= oe Earn Extra Money 
prominent Sas Sa 
profession- astonish and please you. 3” 
Contains any other ietrumeat in which 70a 
first. yn are interested. (450) 
— a Buescher Band InstrumentCo. 





2563 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


$5.79 


per pair 


PRETTY ANKLES 
ana CAIVES 


ALNOST IMMEDIATELY | 


R.WALTER’S Specialextrastron: al 
Ankle Bands, will support an 
shape the ankle and calf while reduc- , 
ing them. J 
They fit like a glove. Can be worn un- S 
derany kind of hose without detection i 







You can note thedifference inshapeof 
ankle at once. Can be worn at night 
and reduce while you sleep, orduring 
the day deriving then extra benefit 
of the support. 

Write for Dr. Walter’s Special 
Ankle Bands for $3.75. Pay by 
check or money order (no cash) or 
pay postman. 






Send Ankle and Calf measure to yas over 
DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER years o 
389 Fifth Avenue New York relisbity = 

















BIGGEST BARCAIN SALE 99 
Newest Shape Ladies WristWatch 
Direct From fim ——_ Cut, 


switzerland asa to f] 
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1S 
ffect 


g free, if you duplicate 
=! agg of $3.49 Yor this 
die ist watch, Assorted shapes; 
juare, tonneau, oval--all same price. pizbest quality 
accurate. juisite 


his eXduisite 
lsewh: special 
14K solid white gold 
rec’ lar, sq’ 
jewel vement, tested and adjusted y 
graved. Two years written guarantee. Send no money. Pay postman 
$3.49. JENKINS, 622 Broadway, New York, Dept. 244E10 














Exquisitely Embroidered 
Shawls of Spanish Design 


Handsomely made from the orig- 
inal Spanish Shawl in Crepe de 
Chine, all colors. Black, Peach, 
Coral, White, Rose, etc., 18 inch 
silk fringes, size 52x52. Specially 
priced at $7.95. Other shawls 
up to $22.50. Rehearsal Rompers, Opera 
i Length Hose, Trunks, Dancing Belts, etc. 
ll Write for illustrated booklet. 
PALAIS ROYAL SHOP, 1592 Broadway, New York 
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Fashion decrees that the figure be 
slenderand graceful. Women whoare fat in 
spots—in theabdomen, hips, throat, under- 
arm, or elsewhere—need no longer worry! 


Simply use the wonderful Frances Jordan 
Reducer 10 minutes daily! It does away 
with massage treatments—with hot baths, 
dieting, strenuous exercise, and drugs. It 
removes the fat just where you want it re- 
moved—nowhereelse. Thereisnodiscomfort 
—no exertion—no wrinkles nor flabby flesh! 


The Frances Jordan stimulates the circu- 
lation and the fat spots are absorbed. It re- 
lieves constipation and tones up the nerves. 


This remarkable Frances Jordon origi- 
nally sold for $15.00. Very large sales now 
permit us to sell direct to you for $5.00. 
Act today! Send $5.00 in cash, money 
order or check. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 


FRANCES JORDAN, INC. 
802G FINANCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 











Please Accept 
10c Package 


YouWomenareClever 
You know a good thing when 
you seeit. That’s why somany 
of you have written for a trial 
package of Del-a-tone and are} 
now using it regularly in pref- 
erence to razors, pulling out 
hairs, and all other methods. 


DEL~A-TONE 


Removes Hair in 3 Minutes 
Adds that touch of daintiness so essential to femi- 
nine charm. The standard depilatory for 20 years. 
Del-a-tone Creamissnow-white, fragrant, andready 
for immediate use. Removes hair in only 3 minutes 
from arms, under-arms, legs, back of neck or face. 
Leaves skin smooth, white, dainty. The quick, effec- 
tive results are the same, whether you use the newer 
Del-a-tone Cream or the old reliable Del-a-tone (pow- 
der). Send coupon today for FREE 10c package. 
The large size economy package is sold by drug yy 


















department stores, or sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
for one dollar. Money back if not satisfied. 





@ Miss Mildred Hadley, FREE s 
® c/o THE DELATONE CO., TRIAL ° 
® Dept.810, 721 N. Michigan Ave., bd 
. Chicago, Iil. Se 
. Please send me FREE, prepaid andin plain wrapper, » 
m  10c size I have checked herewith: 2 
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Roath and Thestih may 
depend on this knowledge. 
Young married women, 


~ turn to page 143. 
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“T am depending on you. I am trusting 
you. Something terrible has happened . . . you 
vill do as I say?” 

“Sure...sure...’’ They agreed, respond- 
ing to the note of confidence. The president 
sighed heavily, and clapped a fat, ringed hand 
on the shoulder of the man nearest him. 

“Go qvick now. . . .” 

Then he went with unaccustomed swiftness 
to his office and closed the door behind him. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


IS fat bulk slumped in his mahogany 

chair, the president of Superior Films stared 
unseeing at the ornate walls of his office. For 
the first time in his experience, the producer 
of countless screen murder mysteries was face 
to face with the real thing, and for the time it 
utterly unmanned him. He felt sick, even as 
his office boy had felt sick! 

Abraham Rosenthal, in his search for film- 
able material, had studied all sorts of stories 
dealing with all sorts of situations. He had 
calmly scanned the pages of ‘‘The Murders of 
the Rue Morgue” and tales equally chill- 
producing. Yet, until now, it had never oc- 
curred to him that the action of the people 
involved in such crimes was anything but 
what it should be. Now, sitting alone at his 
desk, the horror-stricken dead face of the man 
out on Stage Six stared at him from every cor- 
ner of his luxurious office. 

It was linked into his mind’s eye, so that even 
when he shut his eyes until his fat cheeks 
pressed against and cemented his lids, he could 
not shut out from their sight that awful 
picture! 

Nothing in all the experience of his emo- 
tional Jewish nature, or his fertile imagina- 
tion, or his countless viewing of the death 
struggles of men pictorially murdered for his 
screen productions, had prepared him for the 
reality of a man struck stark and cold by 
another’s hand. 

He sat and thought of the books he had read. 
He thought how the people in them, after the 
first gasp of horror, went about their business 
as usual. He thought about women, espe- 
cially. Women in houses where murders had 
been committed. He told himself that the 
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author lied who did not state that they were 
paralyzed with fright on the spot, and never 
recovered. He felt that he would never re- 
cover. The busy, cheerful, productive days of 
Superior Films were over, and he, the head 
executive, was sitting like a quaking craven in 
his chair... afraid. . . afraid . . .to the soul of 
him! He felt that it only remained to write 
“Finis” on the studio gate, and he mourned. 

Once, sitting there alone, with so many of 
the things of the flesh . . . the warm, living 
flesh, about him; so many creature com- 
forts that were now useless to that poor dead 
thing out on the set, his great body shook 
suddenly as with palsy. The realization of 
death as an irrevocable end came to him! He 
saw his own body, stark in the grip of rigor 
mortis. He had never until that morning 
viewed a corpse before the undertaker’s hands 
had worked upon it. He had looked down at 
his fellow-beings in their coffins and observed 
their peacefully folded hands; had breathed the 
mingled odors of many flowers; had listened, in 
a sort of soul-quiet, to the burial services, and 
at last, when they had been lowered reverently 
into their blossom-covered graves he had 
thought of death as rest... rest... . But 
there was no sign of rest in that tortured body 
out there on the set! There was only retching 
fear; only an utterly hopeless horror and de- 
spair, as though the man had seen the coming 
plunge of the rapier, and had no recourse but 
to receive it, the while his soul sent out a ter- 
rible scream for mercy! 


POR a long time the president of the Superior 
Films just sat . . . shaken to the fibres of his 
being. Slowly his first fear. . . the fear of body 
starkness . . . passed from him, and a second 
came to take its place. The personal menace 
of the unknown murderer seemed suddenly to 
leap at him. An insidious, invisible menace, 
that did not confine itself to any imagined 
personal form, but emanated mysteriously 
from the atmosphere surrounding him. 

When the curtain of the window at his back, 
moving inward with a passing breeze, touched 
his shoulder, he cowered away from it trem- 
bling. 

How long he would have remained in this 
craven state, or to what extent it would have 





Talking movies a novelty? 


for his family. Preston Kendall filmed the picture. 


Yes, they were back in 1913 when 
Thomas A. Edison first produced them.’ The late Andrew Carnegie 
is here shown as he appeared in a talking film, made as a record 


Kendall also 


directed other sound picturesin which Jack Mulhall, Gladys Hulette, 


Rex Ingram and Marjorie Mack took speaking parts. 


As late as 


1922, in Vienna, Kendall discovered a theater that had 106 talkie 
subjects, all made before the war 
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metamorphosed the natural stanchness of his 
character, is not known, for at this moment 
Isadore Cohen, production manager of Superior 
Films, burst into the room. A thin, nervous, 
dark individual, he now had the appearance of 
a leaping and jibbering monkey. 

“Mine Gott, Abie! They’s a murder on 
Stage Six!’ His voice was high and shrill with 
excitement. His eyes were unnaturally dis- 
tended and he flayed the air foolishly with his 
long arms. 

For a moment that man at the desk con- 
tinued to stare out from the trance of his own 
morbid thoughts. Then, with a mighty breath 
and a slight shake of the head, he turned his 
eyes seeingly upon the other. 

“Sure,” he said. There was no excitement 
in his tone. It was heavy, with a dull sound. 
The Production Manager could not believe 
his ears. 

“‘Murder! Abie! I tell you they’s a murder 
on Stage Six! Onourlot...amurder! Mine 
Gott, vat vill happen to the business?” 

And this penetrated. The president was on 
his feet, waving a hand at the open door back 
of Cohen. 

“Come in and shut the door! Vas you born 
in a barn, brainless!’ he yelled, the fires of 
withering scorn in his big brown eyes. 


\) THEN they were safe from listening ears, 
the two looked for a long moment silently 
at each other. As they did so a series of recent 
events reviewed themselves in their minds. 
Tragedies in the film world that had brought 
ruin... financial ruin, in their wake. A 
probable murder in a San Francisco hotel, and 
the public end of a popular comedy star. A 
man well-known and well-liked in the picture 
industry, who had been shot down in his home, 
and the consequent fall in public favor of per- 
sons involved in the crime. The irrevocable 
“thumbs down” on a lovely female star, be- 
cause certain shady pages in her past had been 
turned to the light. Last, but not least, the 
predicted end of an internationally famous 
figure of the screen, because of things. . . 
scandalous things . . . sworn to by his wife. 
Years before, when motion pictures were 
only the promising embryo of the gigantic 
industry they are now, Abraham Rosenthal 
had been wise enough to see that scandal 
would be the danger and ruin of the industry. 
Deeds of excess and license were always waving 
their dark wings over the people in the studios. 
Luxury and adulation... the wealth of 
Croesus, and the ensorcelling effect of public 
favor... “‘The King Can Do No Wrong”’. 
the dwelling in a world apart, of their own 
making, where physical beauty and attendant 
material beauty bewitched, and brought its 
inflaming, unbalancing sense of personal 


power ... the unloosing of passions . . 
the creation of an entirely false sense of 
values . . . the carrying into their personal 


lives the sex lures of the people they char- 
acterized for the screen. 


YES, he had known the menace, and knowing 
the great temptation also, he had under- 
stood and forgiven much. But one law he had 
always maintained in regard to his own studio. 
It was known by everyone within its confines, 
from the garbage man who gathered up the 
cans filled with remains of midnight lunches on 
the sets, to the highest paid actor who drove 
his specially made sport model through its 
@ates.. « 

“Vat you do avay from here, I cannot “tid 
But vat you do on my lot... on my lot . 
that iss my business! - vill haff no scandal . . . 
no dirt! Right avay I hear about anything 
here, here in my studio. . . out you go! 

For years this unw ritten law, scrupulously 
obeyed, and now—MURDER! Murder creep- 
ing in at night, had trailed its black garments 
over the unsullied peace of Superior Films, 
thumbed its nose at the unwritten law, and 
with a mocking, sinister laugh, had flitted 
away... to return... Ah, that was it, 
once in, when would it not come again, and 
with it, how many companion evils? 
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When you smile, it’s your teeth that 
people notice. Keep them lustrous white 
—be proud to show them in your smile. 
Dentyne is the delicious gum that keeps 
teeth white as pearls. Chew Dentyne.. . 


and smile! 
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Pin Money for Our Readers 


PHOTOPLAY now offers its readers the opportu- 
nity to convert their spare time into real money by 
becoming its subscription representatives in the town 
or community in which they live. 


You, as a reader of PHOTOPLAY, will be quick to 
realize the money-making possibilities this offer affords 
you. Your friends—your neighbors—in fact, all the 
homes in your community—are prospective subscribers 
for PHOTOPLAY. Who, today, is not interested in 
moving pictures—the 
chief recreation of the iia italia 
American public? Dept. RE-10, 750 No. Michigan Ave., 


. Chicago, Il. 
Be the first in your com- I am interested in your money-making offer 
munity to take advantage of to your readers. Send me the details at once. 
this offer, and get started at 
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Her Pretty Hair! 


How does she keep it 
so youthful-lookin g? 


Her secret lies in proper shampooing. Not 
just soap-and-water “washings”, but regular 
use of a shampoo that really beautifiee—one 
that was created especially to improve dull, drab 
hair and add that little something extra so 
often lacking! 

What about your hair? Have you not 
wished for something that would keep it look- 
ing prettier—richer in tone? If you really 
wish to make it bewitchingly lovely—just one 
Golden Glint Shampoo will show you the 
way! 

No other shampoo, anywhere, like Golden 
Glint Shampoo! Does more than merely 
cleanse the hair. There’s a youth-imparting 
touch—a beauty specialist’s secret in its formula. Mil- 
lions use regularly! At your dealers’, or send 25c to 
J. W. Kobi Co., Dept.19-J,604 Rainier Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. Money back if not delighted. 














pee after 
Adds Beauty Instantly— 


Delica~Brow 


—darkens and gives your lashes that long, sweep- 
ing beauty so much the vogue. Makes your eyes 
seem larger, brighter, deeper instantly J 


Given ~Generous Trial Bottle 


Harmless—preferred by millions because it stays 
on! Never runs or smears! Trial bottle sent free 
on request, complete with camel’s hair brush for 
applying, and full instructions for use. Enclose 
10c for packing and mailing. 

KISSPROOF, INC., Dept. 1257-A 
3012 Clybourn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Instant Foot Relief 


Hides 
Large 
Joints 


Fischer Protector 
Gives INSTANT relief to bunions and large 
joints. Wearin any style shoe—in your regular size 


—outside or under stocking. Sold for over 20 years by 
shoe dealers, druggists, and department stores. 


Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly re- 
lieved. Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 383 Dept. 35 Milwaukee, Wis. 


sd FN To LY ¥ 2 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course, 
adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
259 styles of Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
VUriental. Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, ‘Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, BlueQObligato and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing.,, 133 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. ; 
Waterman Piano School, 1834 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous pe 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
“ THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 95. Springfield, Mass. 
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Business is picking up for Calvin Austin. Austin holds down the 
oddest job in the movie business. He owns a magnetic cane and he 
is hired by First National to go about the studio picking up nails 


dropped by carpenters working on the sets. 


Here the is saving 


Thelma Todd from a bad puncture. Yep, Calvin wants to be a 
movie actor 


Murder is murder, even in a place where 
make-believe reigns, and regardless of where 
it occurs it has an unpleasant way of bringing 
in its train a host of almost as unpleasant after- 
maths. It was this last fact that Abraham 
Rosenthal was considering. He forgot the 
presence of his production manager. Fat 
lower lip outthrust, his pudgy hands tensely 
balled on his desk, he stared off at the opposite 
wall, covered with autographed photographs of 
stars—stars who owed their world-wide fame, 
their fabulous salaries, to his inherent genius 
for picking winners. He stared at them un- 
seeingly. Yet, subconsciously, they inserted 
themselves into the rapid shuttle-cock proc- 
esses of his brain. 


OR now he was conjuring up the direct con- 

sequences to himself, to his lot—to this child 
of his imagination that he loved beyond all 
else. He could visualize the screaming head- 
lines in the Los Angeles papers; the telegraphed 
press dispatches to the New York dailies, and 
on, like an endless chain, to the smallest ham- 
lets where Superior Films would be shown— 
where for years the cleverest publicity he could 
buy had gone, blazoning, with others, the 
fame of this Superior Films actor who now lay 
cold in his own blood—on a Superior Films set! 
The financial losses bit into him, and yet it was 
the artist that groaned. 

“God of Abraham! My pictures!” 

He knew he must not sit there doing noth- 
ing. He must put more guards on that set. 
He must at once take every step possible to 
keep the terrible news from leaking out—from 
upsetting the half hundred temperamental 
geniuses now in productions on his various 
stages—artists whose every second cost him 
dollars. He remembered Cohen. 

“Vat a terrible business!’ he sighed, in all 
sincerity, to his production manager. 

And from Cohen, who saw thankfully that 
his employer was with him once more: 

“Business! Ve haff no business! [I tell you, 
Abie, the business is ruined! Oi, the papers! 
All over the front pages it vill be!” He was 
yelling again. 

“All over the vorld it vill be, if you don’t 
shut up!”’ responded Rosenthal bitterly. “Vill 
you please to calm yourself down, vonce?”’ 

“Vill I please to calm myself down vonce? 
And you should say such things to me, ven I 


come to tell you they iss a murder ...a MUR- 
DER... on our lot!” 

‘My lot,”’ interrupted Rosenthal. Some of 
his bland and immovable complacence was 
returning to him, and so, back to the old, and 
never entirely consumed, bone of contention 
between them... . 

“My lot, Izzie!”’ said he firmly, and reached 
for a cigar. 

Cohen grabbed his hair and tried to yank it 
out, “All right! All right! Your lot. Mebbe 
it is your murder, too?” 

“How is it, Izzie, that you should know 
about this murder, anyvays?”’ asked Rosen- 
thal suddenly, remembering his immediate 
caution against spreading of the news. 

“How iss it I should know about it?’’ re- 
torted Cohen indignantly. ‘How iss it I 
shouldn’t know about it? I ask you! Ain’t I 
production manager of this studio? Ain’t I? 
Ain’t it my business to know vat goes on on my 
stages... .” 

“MY stages . . .”’ came the imperturbable 
voice of the president. 

“Mine Gott! All right, YOUR stages... 
anybody’s stages, I don’t care! But I ask you, 
is it not my business as production manager 
of this studio, to know about vat goes on on 
those stages, Abie?” 

“Sure. But vat Ivant to knowis, vy do you 
wish to make it efferybody’s business? Vy do 
you come in here yelling like a hyena? Better 
you should go up on the roof vid a mega- 
yo? 


phone! 


UTTING sarcasm. The president was back 
to form. Cohen looked mournfully and re- 
proachfully at him. 

“Vell, anyways, Abie, vat are ve going to 
do vid it?”’ 

“First, ve vill keep it under our hats!’’ 

“But, Abie! The police . . . the coroner 
. .. ve got to do something vid it! Ve got 
to tell the authorities already!”’ 

“Better first I should talk to Isaac.” 

“Sure. Talk tohim. That smart alec law- 
yer ought to earn his salary vonce a year, 
anyways!”’ 

There was a silence while Rosenthal put in a 
call for Isaac Stern, and was told the lawyer 
would not be in his office for half an hour. 

Suddenly the highly strung Cohen put his 
hand to his head, and shivered violently, at the 
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same time breaking out anew in a voice high 
with near hysteria. 

“Mine Gott! Abie... such a thing to 
happen! Such a vay for a man to die!” 

“Shut up!” roared the president instantly, 
smashing his heavy fist down on his desk with 
a crash that cruelly tortured Izzie’s already 
tortured nerves. 

“Abie!” he pleaded hugging his head with 
his hands, ‘‘don’t to do that again! I ask it 
off you! I vill keep still!” 


“\/OU bet you vill keep still! And you vill 

listen, vonce, to me, and get this through 
your dumb head! Ve haff got to keep qviet 
about this! If you haven’t got brains to know 
vy yourself, I haven’t got time to tell you! But 
you have got to stop yowling like a vild man 
about it! You haff got to shut up! Not a 
vord, not a vord to anybody! Do you hear vat 
I am telling you?”’ 

“Sure, sure I hear you! How could I help 
it, ven you are yelling like a hyena yourself 
now? Vould you like it I should get you a 
megaphone vile you climb yourself up on the 
roof?”” Thus Cohen evened the score. The 
president started to retort in kind, then sighed 
heavily, and for a moment preserved a digni- 
fied silence. Then, leaning across his desk, his 
finger pointed sternly at the other, he spoke 
slowly, lowly, and earnestly. 

“Izzie, you go right avay now out to that 
set. You tell those fellows out there if they 
let anybody . . . anybody on that stage, I fire 
them! Already I haff told them that, and they 
haff disobeyed me. They haff let you. . .” 

“Tet me? Vy not? Ain’t F got as much 
authority to go on that stage as you? I ask 
you, Abie?”’ 

“Sure . . . sure,’ responded Rosenthal wea- 
rily. “Sure you got authority, Izzie, but not 
now! Not now! You stay off. You vant 
they should find your finger-prints all over, 
and arrest you for murder?” Seeing the in- 
stantly chastened eye of his production 
manager, he continued, confidingly: 

“Izzie, I vouldn’t to let anybody on that 


stage until the police get here . . . not any- 
body . . . not Mr. Hays himself . . . now vill 
you shut up about it?” 


HE reached over to his cigar box, and of- 
fered one of his precious cigars to Cohen. 
Emotion suddenly choked him, and something 
suspiciously like tears of beseechment dimmed 
his sharp gaze. 

“And for Gott sakes, Izzie, try to look at 
efferybody like maybe nothing happened . . . 
like you don’t know nothing . . . can you? 
Just look natural . . . ve got to keep things 
out of the papers, or ve are ruined!”’ 

“Maybe ve are ruined anyway,” said Izzie 
dolefully. ‘‘Haff you thought mebbe they tie 
up Seibert’s picture in the evidence, or some- 
thing? Ve got already five hundred t’ousand 
dollars in that picture. Perhaps already ve 
kiss that money good-bye!”’ 

“T haff been thinking about that,’’ said the 
other heavily. Then, after a moment: 

“Izzie, for Gott sakes get out of here, and 
let me vonce alone! I haff enough misery 
vidout you hunting up some more. . . . ” 

And when he had gone, Rosenthal wiped his 
head wearily with a great silk handkerchief. 

“Oi, that fellow! He alvays makes me lose 
my temper, he iss such a dumb head. Mebbe 
it iss a good thing. . . .” 

It was a good thing, for now the president of 
Superior Films was completely and _ finally 
jarred into his natural executive self. He had 
no time to indulge in morbidity. When he 
looked at his ornate walls, he saw other things 
than Hardell’s white face. Cohen’s effect on 
Rosenthal was always the same. It had been 
so for years. Up from the gutter they had 
come together, and previously it had been 
Cohen who was the employer, and Rosenthal 
the employed. Rosenthal sold gloves for 
Cohen. Whenever he had a hard sale to tackle, 
he always started the fight in Cohen’s private 
office. Cohen’s never failing stupidity in- 
variably roused his fighting blood, and sub- 


sequently he went out and sold his customer! 
Rosenthal’s quicker brain had soon won the 
ascendancy, and thereafter he always kept 
Cohen by his side, first in this merger, then in 
that. Had he been accused of gratitude, he 
would have said dryly: 

“A Jew knows no gratitude ven it iss a mat- 
ter of business.” 

Be that as it may, the two were always as- 
sociated together, and perhaps Rosenthal 
knew exactly the value of the impetus he re- 
ceived from Cohen... many times over- 
rating the cost of the latter’s frequent blun- 
dering. At least Rosenthal knew this—that 
“picture sense” is a subtle thing, innately 
possessed, and not learned. He knew that he 
himself possessed it, despite his ignorance in 
many lines. He knew that Cohen never could. 

Rosenthal had that unbeatable combination 
—the born salesman’s instincts ... and 
the world was now his prospect . . . and an 
innate appreciation of the artistic. Superior 
Films, with its splendid working organization, 
its mammoth stages, its bee-hive productivity, 
was answer to the first, and the sometimes rare 
beauty and absolute genius of the motion 
pictures he released was answer to the second. 

Now he reached for his phone. 

“Find if Mr. Stern is in his office yet.” 


ySA4c would handle the police . . . the flat- 
feet! They would walk all over his nice lawns 
(for he had a loving pride in the beauty of his 
grounds)and they would snoop around, bother- 
ing everybody with foolish questions, but 
Isaac would see that official wheels functioned 
smoothly. The bell rang, and tohissecretary’s 
“I have Mr. Stern on the wire,”’ he merely 
grunted and thrust his fat lips closer to the 
mouthpiece. 

“Isaac? Abie. Listen, Isaac, drop every- 
thing right avay and come offer. You could- 
n’t? Vell... iss there anybody near the 
phone? Allright. Something terrible has hap- 
pened, Isaac. There is a dead man on my lot! 
Yes ...dead ... murdered! Huh? Stabbed 
vidasword. No... right avay I find it out, 
and put guards on the stage. No... I fire 
the whole bunch if they do. I vant you should 
get in touch vid the Police Commissioner him- 
self, and send him out here. He vouldn’t? 
Vell, send some good man . . . somebody ve 
can trust. Ve can’t have this blabbed all over 
the place. I don’t vant a lot of snoopers .. . 
you know. . Vat? How should I know, 
Isaac! All I know iss ve find him this morning 
dead as a mackerel. . . . Mine Gott, Isaac, 
you should to see him... I haff been all 
upset... . 

“Vat? 

“‘ Aw, listen, Isaac,’ and the president’s tone 
became wheedling, “‘sure you can do it fine. I 
vant no scandal! Sure, sure, I understand all 
about that . . . sure ve got to spend money to 
keep it qviet, that’s all right... . 


' AT? SureIknowhevasarotter! Didn’t 

I myself vant to sell him to Interna- 
tional Artists, and who vas it vouldn’t let me, 
I ask you? It vas you! Oi, to think I kept 
that low-lifer vat gets himself killed by a vom- 
an . .. I don’t know, I am just saying he 
gets himself killed by a voman . . . and now 
look at the fix I am in! Just because you 
vouldn’t let me sell him. . . . Oh, all right, al 
right. Have it your vay, Isaac... bye....” 
And he hung up. 

He leaned back and surveyed the beautiful 
women pictured on his walls. Just now he had 
no pleasure in the seductive lines of their lovely 
bodies. It was at their naughty, wayward feet 
that he laid the blame for this thing that had 
come to upset his studio. 

Mentally, he went over the list of Hardell’s 
affairs. The man was a true inamorata. Rosen- 
thal admitted it. 

“Sure, the dirty low-lifer needed killing . . . 
but . . . on my lot it should happen!”’ 

He sighed, but not for long did he sit lost in 
regrets. There was an unpleasant task to be 
tackled. Again he took up his desk phone. 

“T vould talk to Mr. Seibert.” 
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Be SE football enthusiasts whe know 
thé thrill and excitement of the ‘open- 
ing kick-off know. the importance of, be- 
ing there on time. Many of these people 
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FORMS FOR DECEMBER ISSUE CLOSE 
OCTOBER 10—Rate 40 cts. per word 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 





AGENTS—WE START YOU IN BUSINESS AND 
help you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. 
Write Madison Products, 564 Broadway, New York. 





MAKE $1000 BEFORE CHRISTMAS SELLING EX- 
clusive personal Christmas cards. Steel engraved de- 
signs. Expensive sample book free. Wetmore, Janes and 
Sugden, Rochester, N. Y. 





$2.00 AN HOUR FOR PLEASANT INTRODUCTORY 
work among local families. Experience unnecessary; 
permanent position; pay starts immediately. Write Amer- 
ican Products Company, 1882 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST TAILORING LINE FREE. 
130 large swatch samples—all wool—tailored-to-order— 
union made—sensational low price. Get outlit at once. 
Address Dept. 685, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 





AGENTS—SELL $1 CHRISTMAS CARD ASSORT- 
ments. Also beautiful personal greetings. Unequaled 
values. Highest commissions. Daily pay. Samples free. 
Harry Doehla, Dept. 2-N, Fitchburg, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL MEN’S HATS DIRECT 
from factory. Write for catalog. Model Hat Mfg. Co., 
Dept. M-20, East Orange, N. J. 








HELP WANTED, INSTRUCTIONS 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. QUALIFY FOR RAIL- 
way mail clerk, post-office clerk, carrier, rural carrier, 
and outdoor positions. Steady work. Mokane Institute, 
Dept. 719, Denver, Colo. 





LEARN CANDY MAKING AT HOME. PROFITABLE, 
dignified. Details free. Wolf, 6616 Quimby Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1260-$3300 YEAR. 
Men, women, 18-50. Steady work. Vacation. Experi- 
ence usually unnecessary. Particulars with sample coach- 
ing free. Write immediately—today. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H 95, Rochester, N. Y. 


CANDIES, HOME MADE. MAKE BIG MONEY. 
Few dollars starts you. We teach making and selling. 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. AE-2045, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. MEN— WOMEN TO 
qualify for Government Jobs; $125-$250 Mo. Write, In- 
struction Bureau, Dept. 265, St. Louis, Mo. 














HELP WANTED 





HOMEWORK; WOMEN WANTING, OBTAIN RE- 
liable kinds.. Write for information. Stamped envelope. 
Eller Co., P-296 Broadway, New York. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 





PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, MIN- 
strels, comedy and talking songs, black-face skits, vaude- 
ville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, 
juvenile plays and songs, musical readings, make-up 
goods. Catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., 623 South 
Wabash, Dept. 76, Chicago. 





REDUCE 


A BOOKLET BY DR. DENSMORE ON TREATMENT 
for reduction of corpulency will be mailed without charge 
upon request to Dept. ‘‘M,’’ Garfield Tea Company, 313 
41st Street, Brooklyn, New York. 








WRITERS 





FREE TO WRITERS. THE PLOTWEAVER, A 
monthly magazine. Contains valuable and interesting in- 
formation to writers of magazine and photoplay stories. 
Subscription $2.50 per annum. Free sample copy. The 
Plotweaver, Drawer WP, Hollywood, California. 
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Horrible scandal in film circles. 


play in M.-G.-M. pictures. 


But the real truth of the ‘‘scandal’’ is 


Irving Thalberg, while on his 
honeymoon in Europe, signed up a beautiful Viennese Maedel to 


this: Eva von Berne was not discovered by Irving, but by Norma 
Shearer, who is Mrs. Thalberg. And Eva is the protegee of Miss 
Shearer who gives her a first lesson in make-up 


“He is not on the lot yet, Mr. Rosenthal.”’ 

“Vell, soon as he comes, get him.” 

He would not have been human had he not 
been relieved. There were still a few moments 
of grace left to him. Naturally a peace-loving 
man, Rosenthal dreaded the impending inter- 
view with his highest-salaried and most tem- 
peramental director. Would Seibert listen to 
reason, or would he fly into a rage? “Go off 
his nut,’’ as the president put it . . . for he 
had no doubt but that the finer artists his 
people were, the nearer to insanity they went 
on occasions. He knew by experience that 
anything that halted or hindered Seibert when 
in production wasinvariably construed by that 
director as an intended and personal insult to 
himself! That this affair should happen while 
Seibert was on this picture, of all others, was in 
itself a tragedy! Already he had been ten 


months in production: part of that time in 
Europe. Already a fortune had been spent on 
the film, and a great sum in salaries not yet 
paid. Thestory, aside from its film production, 
had cost a fortune . . . coming from the hand 
of one of America’s foremost writers. It had 
been heavily advertised in all leading film- 
news periodicals. It was the first to bear the 
title ‘“‘Franz Seibert Productions.” It was 
that director’s special baby, his hope, the fulfill- 
ment of his directorial dreams! There was 
but one more day’s shooting to complete it, 
incorporating scenes the director had written 
himself, and which were therefore the most 
important in his eyes. 

“Vell, this vill be a fight to the finish, and for 
vonce I am going to high-brow that fellow!’’ 
muttered Rosenthal as he waited. 

[ CONTINUED NEXT MONTH | 
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The Stars That Never Were 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51 | 


pants father—some mother with a tongue in 
her cheek—’’ he said. “It always happens 
that way. It—”’ 

But the casting director was interrupting. 

“No,” he said, “the kid came in alone and 
told me she was an orphan. She lives, I 
believe, with a poar but honest uncle. It 
oughter be easy to get her tied up—”’ 

The lovely child had moved away from the 
set at which she had been photographed. 
She was sidling close to the place where the 
two men were talking. When she smiled at 
the casting director a battery of dimples danced 
across her face. 

‘“‘Hello,’’ she said, with just the proper note 
of shyness—‘‘nice man!”’ she added. 

The gentleman whom even the greatest ones 


called ‘“‘sir’’ laid aside his megaphone. And, 
with it his grand manner. Quite unceremo- 


niously he knelt on the studio floor. It was 
his beau geste toward youth eternal. 
“Aren’t I a nice man, too!’”’ he asked. A 


wardrobe woman and two camera boys gasped 
at the fatuousness of his tone. 

The little girl’s dimples became even more 
pronounced. The little girl’s lovely hand 
touched the arm of the kneeling man with a 
lingering, warm touch. 

“But you!” she said, and her tone lisped 
ever so little, ‘‘but you are the nicest man of 
all!’’ 

She was as good as signed, then, for five 
years! 

When he took the child with him into 
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the studio lunch room, there were many who 
stared. And some of the most beautiful 
ladies of the screen—who had manoeuvered to 
gain that signal luncheon honor—expressed 
themselves from behind carefully lifted fingers. 

“A case of adult infantilism,” said one of 
them, who had a slight smattering of 
psychology. 

But the man with the megaphone was happy! 
He was always happiest when he was in the 
throes of discovery. And already, mentally, 
he was rehearsing some of the old favorites 
of childhood that had gone, for long, un- 
screened, because there was no available 
youngsters todo them. The mental rehearsals 
went blithely on as he asked the child to order 
her own meal. 


“TT’LL be chicken, I suppose,’”’ he said 
blandly, “‘and cocoa and ice cream and 
chocolate cake. That’s what little girls like.” 
The child answered. In a less beautiful 
child one would have said that the answer 
came pertly. 

“Not this little girl!’ she said. 
salad an’ tea with lemon!” 

The great man laughed. As he had not 
laughed in many a day. 

“Taking care of your figure?” he chuckled, 
at last. And almost exploded at the little 
thing’s serious nod of assent. 

After that luncheon—punctuated by the 
child’s prattle—underlaid by the man’s plan- 
ning—they went together to a private office 
that. was known to all of the trade, as the 
“Holy of Holies.’”” And there the man—who 
had now completely laid aside his business 
manner—relapsed into an easy chair. And 
drew the child, unresisting, to his side. 

“T’d like to do ‘Elsie Dinsmore’ with you 
in the lead, kiddie,’ he said. ‘I'd like to to 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ again—with you as Little 
Eva. I’d like to do a series of fairy tales. 
‘Goldielocks’ and ‘The Little Lame Prince.’ 
And ‘Editha’s Burglar. How—” he half 
hesitated, “how about this uncle of yours? 
S’pose you tell me what he’s like—”’ 

Suddenly the child’s head was hanging. 
Suddenly her dimples were obscured from view. 

“Couldn’t we?”’ she suggested, with a strange 
shrewdness, ‘‘couldn’t we fix it so as my uncle 
wouldn’t hafter come into it? He’s got a job 
that keeps him awful busy. Couldn’t we,” 
she snuggled close—‘‘fix up a contract? Just 
you an’ me?” 

The great man sighed. Too well he knew 
the predatory instincts of stage relatives. 
Bending forward he lifted the child to his knee. 

“You're solid, for a kid,’”’ he told her, ab- 
stractedly, “‘you’ll be a big girl some day. . .” 
And then— 


“ O,” he explained, ‘“‘your uncle’s got to 
sign a release—he’s got to be in the con- 
tract, honey, with you. Your little head can’t 
understand such things, of course. But we 
could get in a peck of trouble, if we made 
pictures of a minor without permission.” 

The child was silent for a moment. She 
sat ever so quietly on the man’s knee, survey- 
ing the shininess of her outstretched, strapped 
slippers. 

They were very juvenile slippers, indeed— 
with wee heels and flat grosgrain bows. 

“Well,” she sighed, at last, ‘“‘well—I s’pose 
then he’ll have to come. I'll bring an uncle 
for you, somehow. To sign things. How— 
how much’re you going to give me for being 
your—” Again, after a long eclipse, the 
dimples came to life, “your star?” 

Purely from force of habit, the great man 
hedged. He was used to beating about the 
bush in regard to prospective salaries. 

“Enough—” he said. “Plenty to keep a 
small girl in pretty dresses and doll babies—”’ 

The tiny, graceful hand of the child was 
fumbling with the lapel of the man’s coat. 
Her mouth was pursed up into what might, 
almost, have been the suspicion of a pout. 

“What,” questioned those pouting, lovely 
lips, “if I should take my uncle to that big 
place down the street a little way? Where so 


“Lettuce 


many pictures are made? An’ what if they 
should tell my uncle that they’d give me a 
thousand dollars—’’ she lisped the word, as 
if she loved the lingering sound of it, “‘a week? 
What’d I do, then?” 

Desperately the man whom even the 
Blondest Star called “sir,’”’ was running his 
fingers through his hair. It stood erect, like 
a crest. 

“Tl,” he said swiftly, “Ill pay you a 
thousand dollars a week. And you mustn’t 
go near that other place. Do you—”’ (oh, 
the rarity of child actresses!) “do you under- 
stand!” 

The child’s sweetly curved arm was steal- 
ing about the man’s neck. 

“Tf you gave me a weensy, teensy letter,’ 
she said, “‘saying I was hired . . . An’ a few 
hundred—”’ her laughter rippled delightedly— 
“to take to my uncle—”’ 

The great man was reaching into his pocket. 

“You’re a smart baby,” he said, as he drew 
from said pocket a plump wallet. “I’m glad 
I won’t have to make bargains with you when 
you’re /wenty—”’ 


’ 


"THERE was a clattering at the door. It 

broke the man’s speech in two, sharply. But 
the child, unperturbed, nestled closer to the 
protection of the masculine arms that held her. 
It was only when the door swung open— 
disclosing the great man’s secretary, his coat 
torn and awry, and a dark, angry chap—in the 
uniform of a taxi driver—that the child 
screamed. Strangely enough there was nothing 
childish in the note of her scream. 

“You, Jim!” she stuttered, and like a flash 
she was out of the man’s lap and onto the 
floor—‘“‘What are you doing here?” 

The chap in the driver’s uniform was strid- 
ing forward. Wrath lay like a cloud over his 
dark young face. 

““Mabel!”’ he snarled. ‘“Didn’t I tell you 
to keep away from the studios? I won’t have 
no movie stuff in my family—see? Ain’t I 
told you that? Ain’t I told you that plenty?” 

The child was whimpering. The springlike 
prettiness was gone from her graying little 
face— 

“Aw, Jim—” she cajoled, “now, Jim— 
boy... 7 

But the young chap was raging. 

“‘Where’d you get these fool baby doll 
clothes?”’ he queried. “Thought I said you 
wasn’t never to wear ’em again, not after 
that darn mas-quer-ade. An’ you was sitting 
on his lap, too. J seen youl”’ 

The great man, minus his megaphone, off 
the set—looked not too impressive. Against 
the irate virility of the taxi driver he seemed 
rather small, rather pale. But he spoke up 
with a real glow of courage. 

“Why,”’ he questioned gruffly, “why are you 
abusing this sweet little girl? She’s done 
nothing out of order. What right have you 
in her, anyway? Are you her uncle?” 


‘THE secretary in the torn coat was trying to 
make himself heard. But the anger in the 
young chap’s voice drowned out his feeble 
attempts at speech. 

“Nothing out of order?” raged the taxi 
driver—‘‘an’ she dressed like a kid, in short 
socks and ruffled pants. What if she is less ’n 
five feet tall? Ain’t she able to vote? Noth- 
ing?” his dark face was taking on a faintly 
purple tinge—‘‘nothing, Hell! An’ her sitting 
on your lap, lallygaggin’. Uncle? How’d you 
get that way? I’d—’ threateningly he took a 
step forward, “I’d like to punch your nose for 
you! She’s my wifel”’ 

Elsie Dinsmore? So far the story has gone 
unfilmed. 

The fairy tales—including ‘ Goldielocks,”’ 
are still waiting for a heroine. 


Next month Miss Sangster will 
relate another charming story in her fas- 
cinating Hollywood series, ‘“‘The Stars 
That Never Were.” It is the tale of a 
strange and fascinating extra and it is 
called “‘To the Manner Born.” 
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Tanchies 


BLUE ROSE ROUGE 











Your skin like rose petals! 


What do your 
finger tips tell? 


Touch your cheek with the tips of your 
fingers. Where the rouge has been is your face 
fresh and smooth, soft and supple? 


It will be if you use Lanchére Blue Rose 
Rouge even a few days. For while this differ- 
ent rouge adds to your beauty, it actually 
protects the skin texture. You can use it indef- 
tnitely —safely. 

Only the purest, most wholesome and bene- 
ficial ingredients are used in Lanchére Blue 
Rose Rouge. The color pigments are dissolved 
and held in firm compacts by oils specially 
selected for the skin. These oils give the rouge 
such remarkable, adherent quality that your 
make-up remains fresh for hours. 

Lanchére Blue Rose Rouge, in four 
lovely shades, comesin attractive cases, 
50c. Refills with puff, 25c. 

Lanchére Blue Rose Lipsticks, of 
equally pure ingredients—in dainty and 
convenient containers, four shades, 50c. 

LanchéreBlueRose Compact Powder 
gives the delightful final touch after 
using Lanchére BlueRose Rouge. Single 
and doublecompacts, 75c to $1.50each. 


Lanchere Beauty Chart—FREE 


Makes it easy for you to select the shade of rouge 
best suited to your complexion. Send coupon below. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Wholesale 
Sole Distributers 
roore Chicago New York ----— 
Gomine Ranctdiew, Sian 
‘ose Acquaintance Set— 
SPECIAL ) consisting of Bath Soap, Bath 
OFFER ) Crystals, and a delightful 
Compact with Puff 
value—for 25¢ 
Get it at your favorite toilet goods 
counter—or send the coupon below. 
Marshall Field & Co., Wholesale, } 
Sole Distributere, P.O. Box, 1182, } 
Chicago, Ill. I 
Please send me prepaid i 
(© Lanchére Blue Rose Ac-! 
quaintance Set (25c en-! 
closed). I 
(2 Lanchére Beauty Chart—! 
FREE. P-1 
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Do You Ask Yourself 


These Questions? 


Is it a good picture? 


Is it the kind of picture I would like? 
Which one shall we see tonight? 








PHOTOPLAY 


answers all questions rela- 
tive to plays and players. 


PHOTOPLAY 
in a special department pre- 
sents the views of its read- 
ers, both favorable and 
otherwise. 


PHOTOPLAY 


conducts a personal service 
department giving advice 
on girls’ problems. 

PHOTOPLAY 
prints the latest photo- 
graphs of actors and ac- 
tresses, 1n rotogravure. 
There is not an impor- 
tant nor interesting 
phase of motion picture 
life that cannot be found 
in PHOTOPLAY. 


PHOTOPLAY 


presents it all! 














NEW 


AMATEUR 


MOVIE 


CONTEST 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Follow this department each month 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


Shall we take the children? 


PHOTOPLAY will solve these problems for 
you—save your picture time and money. 


Each issue of PHoropLay contains the most up-to-the-minute 
authoritative reviews of all the very latest motion pictures. 
Refer to the “Brief Reviews of Current Pictures” depart- 
ment listing all pictures reviewed for the past six months, 
also the “Shadow Stage” department, reviewing the best 
pictures of the month and current releases. 


In addition Photoplay gives you: 


A wealth of intimate details of 
the daily lives of the screen stars 
on the lots and in their homes. 


Striking editorials that cut, with- 
out fear or favor, into the very 
heart of the motion picture in- 
dustry. 


Authorized interviews with your 
favorite actors and actresses who 
speak frankly because PHOTOPLAY 
enjoys their full confidence. 


Articles about every phase of the 
screen by such national authori- 
ties as Frederick James Smith, 
Herb Howe and Agnes Smith. 


Joan Crawford’s life story, as 
told by her, is appearing each 
month. 


SUPERB FICTION 


by the Foremost Writers 


Photoplay’s fiction is famous fiction 














PHOTOPLAY’S fenotoptay macazins 
750 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


_ Gentiemen: I enclose herewith $2.50 (Canada $3.00; 
Foreign $3.50), for which you will kindly enter my sub- 
scription for PHoropLay Maaazine for one year (twelve 


issues) effective with the next issue. 
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Brief Reviews of 
Current Pictures 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 





FAMILY PICNIC, THE—Fox Movietone.— 
Pioneer all-talking comedy. See it and write your 
ownremedy. (September.) 

FANDANGO—Educational.—Lupino Lane in a 
hilarious burlesque of all the Spanish pictures ever 
produced. (June.) 

FANGS OF FATE—Pathe.—Klondike, the dog, 
growlsthroughanold story. (September.) 

FANGS OF JUSTICE—Bischoff.—A regular old 
home week of hokum. (May.) 

FASHION MADNESS—Columbia.—Once more 
the frivolous debutante is dragged off to the woods 
by the he-man hero. Claire Windsor is the girl this 
time. (June.) 

FAZIL—Fox.—Proving the sheiks make bad 
husbands. Torrid necking in the desert. Not for 
the kindergarten class. (August.) 

FEEL MY PULSE—Paramount.—Bebe Daniels is 
terribly annoyed by William Powell and his rum 
gang. But Richard Arlen comes to her rescue. 
Fairly good, but not up to Bebe’s standard. (A pril.) 

FIFTY-FIFTY GIRL, THE—Paramount.—Bebe 
Daniels inherits half a gold mine. It turns out to bea 
gold mine of laughs. James Hall is her leading’ man. 
Recommended to your kind attention. (July.) 

FIGHTIN’ REDHEAD, THE—FBO.—Buzz Bar- 
toneats up the western scenery. (September.) 

FINDERS KEEPERS—Universal.—Laura La 
Plante, who deserves a better fate, wastes her talents 
and charm on a lot of trite gags. (May.) 

FIRE AND STEEL—Elbee.—Hot yarn of steel 
furnaces, with the voung inventor, the jealous fore- 
man and the girlk Ho-hum! (June.) 

FIVE-AND-TEN-CENT ANNIE—Warners. — 
This one starts good but goes goofy. However, 
Louise Fazenda is a show in herself. (May.) 

FLYING COWBOY, THE—Universal.—Fun— 
and lots of it—on a dude ranch. With Hoot Gibson. 
(July.) 

FLEETWING—Fox.—A story of Araby, a girl, 
asheikandahorse. (September.) 

FOOLS FOR LUCK—Paramount.—W. C. Fields 
and Chester Conklin in a comedy that is only fairly 
funny. (June.) 

FORBIDDEN HOUR, THE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Ramon Novarro is at his best as the prince- 
at-play. The story of a king who gave up his throne 
for love. And Renee A oreeisini. You'll like this 
one. (July.) 





It’s a bear. And not just a plain 
bear, but an Australian species 
rare in this country. Fannie 
Brice caused a panic on the ‘‘My 
Man” set when she appeared 





sie 0\e0-0 RCP EERO 


with her new pet 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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FOREIGN LEGICN, THE—Universal.—A fol- 
low-up on the popularity of ‘‘ Beau Geste.”’ If you 
are just frantic for Legion stories, this is your enter- 
tainment. With Norman Kerry. (A pril.) 


*FORGOTTEN FACES—Paramount.—Under- 
world story of regeneration and sacrifice. Fine story, 
= acting, and 100 percent entertainment. (Septem- 

er.) 

*FOUR WALLS—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Story 
of Jewish gangster, splendidly played by John Gilbert. 
Don’t missit. (Seplember.) 

FREE LIPS—First Division.—Virtue triumphant 
in a night club. Just another one of those pictures. 
With June Marlowe. (July.) 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, THE—Universal.— 
Reviewed under the title of ‘‘Graft.’’ Wherein a 
newspaper reporter, bless his little heart, tries to 
clean up the big city grafters. Interesting perform- 
ances by Henry B. Walthall and Lewis Stone. (A pril.) 

FRENZIED FLAMES—Ellibee.—For the boys— 
of all ages—who like to chase fire departments. (May.) 

FRESH EVERY HOUR—Universal.—Reviewed 
under the title of ‘‘The Prince of Peanuts.”’ Nutty 
farce with Glenn Tryon. (April.) 

GANG WAR—FBO.—Yep, bootleggers and crooks 
again. (September.) 

GATE CRASHER, THE—Universal.—Glen Try- 
onina hit-and-misscomedy. (Seplember.) 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW—Fox Movietone.— 
Mr. Shaw entertains his public with an imitation of 
Mussolini. It’sawow. (Seplember.) 

GIRL: HE DIDN’T BUY, THE—Peerless.—Light 
story of a Broadway love affair with an original twist 
to the plot. (Augusi.) 

GIVE AND TAKE—Universal.—A silly story but 
made into good entertainment by the expert comedy 
performances of Jean Hersholt and George Sidney. 
(July.) 

*GLORIOUS BETSY—Warners.—The romantic 
story of Jerome Bonaparte and Betsy Patterson of 
Baltimore. Tricked up with a happy but unhistoric 
ending. Mildly charming, and decked out with Vita- 
phonic outbursts. Dolores Costello starred. (July.) 

*GODLESS GIRL, THE—Pathe-De Mille.—A 
vitally interesting and vivid story told with all the 
force and power Cecil B. De Mille could give it. In- 
cidentally, it takes a poke at reform schools. This is 
a real picture with splendid acting by Marie Prevost, 
George Duryea, Noah Beery and Lina Basquette. 
(July.) 

GOLDEN CLOWN, THE — Nordisk-Pathe. — 
Even Denmark has a clown who laughs to conceal a 
broken heart. Turgid foreign drama with a fine per- 
formance by Gosta Eckman. (July.) 

GOLDEN SHACKLES—Peerless.—You 
see the picture for the plot. (August.) 

GOLF WIDOWS — Columbia. — Comedy drama 
built on one « f the terrible consequences of country 
club life. With Harrison Ford and Vera Reynolds. 
(July.) 

GOOD-BYE KISS, THE—Mack Sennett.—The 
daddy of screen comedy fights the war in his own 
way. And the old boy hasn’t lost his cunning, be- 
cause there’s real entertainment in this here picture. 
You'll like Sally Eilers. (May.) 

GREASED LIGHTNING — Universal. — Dumb 
western. (Seplember.) 

GREEN GRASS WIDOWS—Tiffany-Stahl. — 
Walter Hagenina goofy golf story. He should know 
better. (September.) 

GYPSY OF THE NORTH—Rayart.—A better 
than usual melodrama of the Northern mining 
camps. (Azgust.) 

HALF A BRIDE—Paramount.—Wherein a bride 
is cast away on a desert island with the wrong man. 
(August.) 

HANGMAN’S HOUSE—Fox.—A good drama of 
Ireland, with some splendid backgrounds, a fine 
horse race and an excellent performance by Victor 
McLaglen. (August.) 

HAPPINESS AHEAD—First National.—What 
might have been merely tawdry melodrama is turned 
into fine entertainment by the splendid acting of 
Colleen Moore, Edmund Lowe and Lilyan Tash- 
man. (August.) 

*HAROLD TEEN—First National.—All your old 
friends of the comic strip come to life on the screen. 
It’s a joyous show and lots of fun for the kids. 
Arthur Lake walks away with the honors as Harold. 
(May.) 

HAS ANYBODY HERE SEEN KELLY ?—Uni- 
versal.—The amusing love affairs of an Irish soldier. 
Tom Moore plays the Irishman and Bessie Love gives 
a fine performance of a French girl. Good fun. (May.) 

HAWK’S NEST, THE—First National.—An in- 
teresting and colorful melodrama of Chinatown, ex- 
cellently acted by Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon. 
(July.) 

HEAD MAN, THE—First National.—What 
happened in a small town when the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
drank too much lemonade. (August.) 

HEADIN’ FOR DANGER — FBO. — The best 
Western in months. New plot, new situations, new 
gags and Bob Steele. (July.) 

HEART OF A FOLLIES GIRL, THE—First 
National.—A humorless and hackneyed story of stage 
life, which even Billie Dove cannot save. (May.) 

HEART OF BROADWAY, THE—Rayart.— 
Cabaret melodrama, but only fair. Pauline Garon, 
Robert Agnew and Wheeler Oakman head the cast. 
(May.) 
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how theyre kept 
free from corns 


Hoot GIBSON’s Famous Feet 


“It isn’t only the tenderfoot who 
has corns ... but it’s a soft judg- 
ment that keeps them .. . when 
you can lasso Blue=jay at any 
drug store.” .. .So writes “Hoot” 
Gibson, Universal star and 
idol of sixty million movie fans. 


In its 28 faithful years Blue=jay has 
conquered many millions of corns. 
It has conquered them with a plaster 
that stops shoe-pressure at once and 
ends the pain in an instant. And with 
medication, in just the right amount, 
which removes the corn without in- 
juring delicate skin-tissue. The new 
Blue=jay, with the new creamy-white 
pad, is now at all drug stores . . . at 
no increase in price. For calluses and 
bunions, use Blue=jay Bunion and Callus 
Plasters. 
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Beautify 
Your Face 
ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER will shape your 
nose to perfect proportions while you sleep 
or work. Age doesn’t matter. Safe, painless, 
comfortable. Rapid, permanent results 


=e ry guaranteed. 60,000 doc- 


tors and users praise it asa 
Maitanaia 


most marvelous invention. 
ANITA Institute 1028 Anita Bidg. 
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No metal or screws. 

30-Day FREE TRIAL “= 
Send for FREE BOOKLET $9!4.“s¢2! 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Sueretr Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the world’s 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music by 
the world’s Best Composers. It’s 15c (20e 
in Canada). 2500 selections for Pianos, 
Piano Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, 
Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free 


catalogue at your dealers, or write us. 


€entury Music Publishing Co. 
248 West 40th Street 
New York City 








One woman,whohadlong 
suffered from a severe 
case of eczema, writes: 
“For many months I was 
constantly bothered. I 
tried four or five differ- 
ent remedies without 
success. Then my doctor 
recommended Resinol. 


Resino 





Then the Doctor 


recommended this 


Almost instantly the dis- 
comfort stopped.” 
Resinol yourself. The 
Ointmentat night! Wash 
off with Resinol Soap in 
the morning! 
Soap, too, for general 
toilet use. 
shampoo. 4éalldruggists. 


Sample of each free. 
Write Resinol, Dept. 19, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Try - 


Resinol 


Also asa 
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He Gives You 
A New Skin 


Smooth, Clear and Beautiful 





é 


In 

3 Days’ 

Time! 

On Any Part of Manse F ace, 
Neck, Arms, Hands, Body 





READ FREE OFFER 


weet. would you say if you awoke some 

morning—looked in your mirror and saw a 
a mma -like, clear skin on your face, and the 
ugly lemishes all gone? 

ou would jump with joy—just like thousands 
of people have done who have learned how to 
perform this simple treatment themselves—the 
same that foreign beauty doctors have charged 
enormous prices for. 

—and, what was considered impossible before 
—the banishing of pimples, blackheads, freckles, 
large pores, tan, oily skin, wrinkles and other 
defects—can now be done by any person at 
home, in 3 days’ time, harmlessly and eco- 
neeehiy 

is all Hind in new, gute called 
“BEAU TIFUL NEW SKIN I N 3 DAYS,’’ 
which is being mailed absolutely free to readers 
of this magazine by the author. So, worry no 
more over a humiliating skin and complexion, 
or signs of approaching age. Simply send your 
name and address to WM. WITOL, B-31, No. 
1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and you will 
receive it by return mail, without charge. If 
pleased, tell your friends about it. 














~IN 90 DAYS: 


Play fevehina joss to to classical! Even if 
ou know nothing about piano music— 
"ll have your fingers dancing over a4 

ikey h confidence in 90 


making money. MAKE ME PROVE IT! 
Without pening notes! Without 
ee gp yks tedious scales! I’ve 

bring out your 
a musica instinct. New and origina! 
system _does Wan with ears of 
work. YOU OOF! 
Vu oe it. Write tes now. 


Direc! 
WLLINGIS SCHOOL OF F MUSIC 
713 Hunter Bidg. 


Send NOW: PROOF! i 
arr LARN MONEY 


A R T Our amazin — ~tooorngay * of Oil Paintin, 
AT HOME Portraits Miniatures, ee 
requires no experience. SAINTING Ol OUTFIT a and Emplo 
ment Service FREE. — for booklet. PICTO ART 
STUDIOS, INC., Dept. G 








baa 7, Mai 


Chicago, fll. 








HEART TO HEART—First National.—Agreeable 
and original comedy of smali town life. You'll like it. 
(Se ptember.) 


HEART TROUBLE—First . National.—Harry 
Langdon writes his own finish in pictures. (Septem- 
ber.) 


HELLO, CHEYENNE—Fox.—That distinguished 
litterateur, Mr. Tom Mix, in a Western that is pep- 
pered with new stunts. (July.) 


HELL SHIP BRONSON—Gotham.—Noah Beery 
does some of his best acting as a rip-roaring old sea 
captain who is licked and frustrated by two women. 
You'll be sorry when virtue triumphs. Swell enter- 
tainment. (July.) 

HER GREAT ADVENTURE—A. G. Steen, Inc.— 
What a stenographer does with one thousand dollars, 
Below par. (April.) 


HIS COUNTRY—Pathe-De Miille.—Excellent 
heart interest story by two immigrants, beautifully 
played by Rudolph Schildkraut and Louise Dresser. 
Sinceredrama. (A pril.) 


HIS RISE TO FAME—Excellent.—Prize ring 
stuff with night clubérimmings. (September.) 


HIT OF THE SHOW, THE—FBO.—A lot of 
grief about the hard life of a small-town actor. Just 
a tear-fest. (July.) 


HOLD ’EM YALE—Pathe-De Mille.—Rod La 
Rocque cuts loose as a foot-ball star. Why be critical 
about a picture so full of laughs? (May.) 


HONEYMOON FLATS — Universal. — Clever 
little comedy of young married life, with George Lewis 
and Dorothy Gulliver. (A pril.) 


HONOR BOUND—Fox.—Realistic but repellent 
story of a man who goes to a prison mining camp to 
protect a worthless woman. With George O’Brien 
and Estelle Taylor. Too much grief. (June.) 


HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS, A—Fox.—A 
mortgage is always a mortgage. This one is on the 
Old Ranch instead of the Old Homestead. Tom Mix 
and Tony are the mortgage lifters. (June.) 


HOT HEELS—Universal.—A small town boy 
goes butter-and-egging for a hick musical show, 
— and Patsy Ruth Miller are a good team. 

ay. 


HOT NEWS—Paramount.—Bebe Daniels hunts 
for thrills in the news reel game. And finds ‘em. 
(September.) 


HOUND OF SILVER CREEK, THE—Universal. 
—Dynamite, the new dog star, blasts an inferior 
story to success. (August.) 


HOUSE OF SCANDAL, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
If you are not sick of cops, crooks and the inevitable 
girl who reforms. (July.) 

I TOLD YOU SO—Leigh Jason.—This picture— 
only a two reeler—cost merely one thousand dollars. 
But it shows so much promise that its producer won 
a contract for himself on the strength ‘of a pre-view 
showing. (A pril.) 

JUST MARRIED — Paramount. — Honeymoon 
farce on a transatlantic liner. Lots of laughs. 
(September.) 

LADIES OF THE NIGHT CLUB—Tiffany- 
Stahl.—A clown and a millionaire are rivals for the 
affections of a cabaret girl. Synthetic heart interest. 
(August.) 

LADIES OF THE MOB — Paramount. — Clara 
Bow becomes a gunman’s ‘‘moll’’ and handles a 
dramatic story skillfully. (September.) 

LADY BE GOOD—First National.—How Dor- 
othy Mackaill can dance! And what a snappy 
comedienne! Don’t forget that Jack Mulhall is 
featured with her. A neat little show. (May.) 


LADY RAFFLES—Columbia.—A mystery melo- 
drama with a real mystery—of all things! And some 
snappy team work by Estelle Taylor and Lilyan 
Tashman. (July.) 

*LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—The old story of the clown who dies that 
the girl he loves may be happy. Excellently acted by 
Lon Chaney, Loretta Young and Nils Asther. (June.) 


LAW OF FEAR, THE—FBO.—The best part of 
this picture is the review of the private life of Ranger, 
the police dog. (May.) 

LIGHTS OF NEW YORK — Warner-Vitaphone. 
—First all-talkie feature and, naturally, pretty crude. 
Squawking night clubs and audible murders. 
(Seplember.) 

*LILAC TIME—First National.—Thrilling and 
romantic war drama with enough sentiment to lift 
it above the run of war plays. (August.) 

LION AND THE MOUSE—Warner-Vitaphone.— 
Partly dialogue with some effective performances. 
But the story belongstoa past decade. (September.) 

LITTLE MICKEY GROGAN—FBO.—A sweet 
and sloppy story, which Frankie Darrow and Jobyna 
Ralston cannot help much. (May.) 


LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME— 
First National.—Released in New York under title of 
‘Kentucky Courage.’’—An old favorite well acted by 
Richard Barthelmess. The story rambles all over 
Kentucky and the Civil War, but it is fair enter- 
tainment. (June.) 


LITTLE SNOB, THE — Warners. —A Coney 
Island kid tries to crash society but discovers that the 
trea are better company. With May McAvoy. 
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LITTLE WILD GIRL, THE—Hercules.—Lila 
Lee gets mixed up in a lot of old-fashioned hokum. 
(September.) 

LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE, THE—FBO.—An 
awful fuss about nothing at all. (August.) 

LONESOME — Universal. — Barbara Kent and 
Glenn Tryon ina good human interest story of young 
love in modern backgrounds. Lots of trick camera 
work but, on the whole, worth your wile. (July.) 

LOVE HUNGRY—Fox.—Concerning a_ mere 
innocent love affair of a chorus girl. Lois Moran 
and Lawrence Gray head the cast, but Marjorie 
Beebe steals the picture in a comedy réle. (June.) 

LOVE ME AND THE WORLD IS MINE—Uni- 
versal.—Dowdy story of war-time Vienna, with a 
Daddy Browning romance between Mary Philbin 
and Henry B. Walthall. Betty Compson is the only 
live thing inthe show. (A pril.) 


LOVE OVER NIGHT—Pathe.—Mystery stuff 
eased over with some good comedy. (September.) 

MAD HOUR—First National.—Elinor Glyn 
preaches a none too convincing story on the follies of 
jazzmania. Snappy acting by Sally O'Neil. (May.) 

MAGNIFICENT FLIRT, THE—Paramount.— 
Mother and daughter in a mix-up of romances. 
Suave direction and the fascinating work of Florence 
Vidor put this picture across. (August.) 

MAN FROM HEADQUARTERS, THE—Rayart. 
—Thrilling and enthralling Secret Service yarn. 
Above average. (September.) 


MAN IN THE ROUGH, THE—FBO.—Not a 
golf story. A Western with slimy villain, foolish old 
man, tomboy daughter—and Our Hero! (July.) 


MAN-MADE WOMEN—Pathe-De Mille.-—Mod- 
ern sex story, made pleasant by deft handling, 
Leatrice Joy and Leatrice Jov’s clothes. (June.) 


MAN WHO LAUGHS, THE—Universal.— 
Draggy version of a classic that may interest the 
hounds for art. Conrad Veidt’s acting is the high 
spot of the film. (May.) 


MATINEE IDOL, THE—Columbia.—Bessie Love 
in the story of a tent show, ably assisted by Johnny 
Walker. And you'll love Bessie. (June.) 


MICHIGAN KID, THE—Universal.—Thrilling 
melodrama and beautiful scenery successfully smother 
a Horatio Alger plot. With Conrad Nagel and Renee 
Adoree. (July.) 


MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE, A—Rayart.—Some- 
— ‘ei nifty and baffling in the way of a murder. 
4). 
MIDNIGHT TAXI, THE—Warners.—Bootlegger 
and hijackers run riot. (August.) 


MILLION FOR LOVE, A—Sterling.—Feeble 
melodrama. (June.) 


*MOTHER MACHREE—Fox.—Get out your 
handkerchiefs; this is a tear-fest. The story of the 
Irish mother is conventional but Belle Bennett’s 
performance plucks at the heart strings. And little 
Philippe de Lacy will delight you. Whata boy! (May.) 


MY HOME TOWN—Rayart.—The hero is 
charged with manslaughter, jail-breaking, safe- 
breaking, bootlegging and blackmailing. Stay home 
and read the newspapers. (June.) 


MYSTERIOUS LADY, THE — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Greta Garbo as a spy in a war romance. 
And, oh what fun for the officers! (September.) 


NAMELESS MEN—Tiffany-Stah!.—Claire Wind- 
sor flutters through a story of the secret service. 
Don't cry if you missit. (May.) 


*NEWS PARADE, THE—Fox.—A snappy and 
original melodrama of the exploits of the news reel 
photographers. Nick Stuart and Sally Phipps head 
the cast. Excellent way to spend the evening. (July.) 


NIGHT FLYER, THE—Pathe-De Mille. — Big 
doings among the railroaders, with William Boyd’s 
charm triumphing over a dirty face. (April.) 


*NIGHT OF MYSTERY, A—Paramount.— 
Adolphe Menjou involved in the romantic dilemma 
of a captain of the French-African Chausseurs. One 

of his most attractive pictures. With Evelyn Brent. 
Adult amusement. (May.) 


NO OTHER WOMAN—Fox.—One of Dolores 
Del Rio’s early movie mistakes, dug up for no good 
reason. (September.) 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED—Warners.—William 
Collier, Jr., and Audrey Ferris in one of those “first 
year’ stories. Just so-so. (July.) 


OBEY YOUR HUSBAND—Anchor.—Horrible 
moral lesson for naughty wives. (September.) 


ON THE GO—Action.—Something different—a 
western with a lot of laughs. (June.) 


OPENING NIGHT, THE — Columbia. — One 
moment of cowardice wrecks the life of an otherwise 
fineman. Adramaworthseeing. (August.) 


*OUR DANCING DAUGHTERS — Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.—Lively and very modern romance 
in the younger set, staged in a luxurious background 
and ornamented by Joan Crawford, Anita Page and 
Dorothy Sebastian. John Mack ‘Brown and Nils 
Astheralso helpalot. (August.) 


OUT OF THE PAST—Peerless.—One of those 
things you can forget. (June.) 


PAINTED POST—Fox.—Tom Mix’s swan song 
for Fox. (September.) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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PAINTED TRAIL, ‘THE—Rayart.—Buddy Roose- 
velt in—ho-hum!—a Western. (May.) 


PARTNERS IN CRIME—Paramount.—Beery 
and Hatton in the underworld. Mostly gags. You 
know the type. (May.) 


*PATRIOT, THE—Paramount.—Brilliant per- 
formance by Emil Jannings and flawless direction by 
Ernst Lubitsch. It’s a story of Paul the First, mad 
Czar of Russia. Also great acting by Lewis Stone. 
Less emotional and more intellectual than the recent 
Jannings pictures and very much worth seeing. 
(June.) 


PATSY, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Marion 
Davies is charming in a modern ugly duckling story. 
You'll love her impersonations of famous screen gals. 
Your money’s worth. (May.) 


PAY AS YOU ENTER—Warners.—A motorman 
and conductor both love Louise Fazenda. What 
—- be more thrilling? A singletrack comedy. 
(June.) 


PERFECT CRIME, THE—FBO.—Clive Brook, 
as a great detective, is in search of a perfect crime. 
How he finds it is the basis of an unusually fine 
mystery yarn. (July.) 


PHANTOM CITY, THE—First National.—Fun 
and mystery in a deserted mining town, with Ken 
Maynard asthe spookchaser. (August.) 


PHANTOM PINTO, THE—Ben Wilson.—Why 
expect a pinto pony and a flock of horses to furnish 
all the brains of a picture? (August.) 


PHANTOM OF THE RANGE—FBO.—Not the 
kitchen range, Geraldine, but the wide open spaces. 
However, don’t let the title fool you; it’s a good 
film and it features Tom Tyler and little Frankie 
Darrow. (A pril.) 


PHANTOM OF THE TURF—Rayart.—This 
time Rex Lease is the fellow who wins the race and 
saves the family estate. (June.) 


PHYLLIS OF THE FOLLIES—Universal.—In 
which Lilyan Tashman and Alice Day, as two chorus 
girls, scramble a butter-and-egg man. Foolish but 
funny. (June.) 


PINTO KID, THE—FBO.—Buzz _ Barton’s 
stunts will please the kids. That’s all. (June.) 


PIONEER SCOUT, THE—Paramount.—Fred 
Thomson and Silver King in a Western that strives 
‘ie variety by having Thomson play a dual rdéle. 
(May.) 


PLAY GIRL, THE—Fox.—Madge Bellamy in a 
gold-digging farce. Reasonably diverting. (May.) 


POLLY OF THE MOVIES—First Division.— 
Inexpensive but entertaining film about an ugly 
duckling who would be a movie queen. (September.) 


POWDER MY BACK—Warners.—lIrene Rich in 
an improbable but sophisticated comedy. It has a 
political background. (May.) 


*PQOWER—Pathe.—Romantic adventures of Bill 
Boyd and Alan Hale a couple of dam good workers— 
or good dam workers. And very funny, too. (Septem- 
ber.) 


PROWLERS OF THE SEA—Tiffany-Stahl. — 
Devastating effects of a beautiful Cuban girl on the 
morale of a Navy officer. (September.) 


QUEEN OF THE CHORUS, THE—Anchor.— 
Routine. Temptations of a chorus girl, with virtue 
triumphant. (August.) 


*RACKET, THE—Caddo-Paramount.—Thomas 
Meighan, asa lone cop, cleans up a gang of racketeers, 
headed by Louis Wolheim. Don’t missit. (August.) 


RAIDER EMDEN, THE—Emelka-Columbia.—A 
thrilling reproduction of the most spectacular sea 
exploits of the War. (August.) 


*RED DANCE—Fox.—More Russian revolution, 
dramatically directed by Raoul Walsh. Charles 
Farrell, Ivan Linow and Dolores del Rio head an 
exceptional cast. The picture isa real thriller. (July.) 


RED HAIR—Paramount.—Clara Bow’s hair in 
natural colors! Also an Elinor Glyn story of a gold- 
digger who gives up all for love. For the Bow 
fans. (May.) 


REFORM—Chadwick.—Wherein a mush-headed 
psychologist reforms a good-looking girl crook by 
teaching her to eat with a fork. (July.) 


RIDERS OF THE DARK—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Tim McCoy in Western Plot Number Four. 
Roy D’Arcy’s teeth in the foreground. (May.) 


RIDING TO FAME—Elbee.—Does the villainous 
bookie succeed in queering the horse race and wreck- 
ing younglove? Don’tbedumb! (August.) 


RINTY OF THE DESERT—Warners.—An ap- 
pealing and unusual dog story with the one and only 
Rin-Tin-Tin. (July.) 


ROAD TO RUIN, THE—Cliff Broughton.— 
Sponsored by the Juvenile Courts, this film should 
only be shown to selected audiences. A sensational 
portrayal of a deplorable social evil, with nothing left 
ry mek imagination. If you like this sort of thing— 
(May.) 


RUSH HOUR, THE—Patlie-De Milte.—Conven- 


tional stuff, ornamented by Marie Prevost and Seena | 


Owen. Oh, dear, these eternal working girls! (A pril.) 


SADDLE MATES—Pathe.—Wally Wales in- | 
dulges in a lot of rough and tumble fighting. You’ve 


guessed it— it’s a Western. (May.) 


*SADIE THOMPSON—United Artists. — Gloria 
Swanson triumphs over the censors. 


by Lionel Barrymore and Gloria’s finest acting to 
date. 


(A pril.) 


SAILORS’ WIVES—First National.—A _ fumi- 
gated sequel to ‘‘Flaming Youth.’’ A couple of 
suburban orgies enliven it, but it is mostly sombre. 
Mary Astor does her darndest to act wild. (May.) 

SALLY OF THE 
Love puts life into a back-stage story that might have 
beendull. (August.) 

SAN FRANCISCO NIGHTS—Gotham.—Mae 
Busch, as a cabaret girl, rescues Percy Marmont 
from life in the underworld. Mae’s a good trouper. 
(A pril.) 

SATAN AND THE WOMAN—Excellent.—Show- 
ing how a narrow-minded small town can be mean to 


a pretty girl like Claire Windsor. Fie on them 
(A pril.) , 


SAY IT WITH SABLES—Columbia.—Heigh-ho! 
Another gold-digger story. (September.) 


SCARLET DOVE, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.—Mili- 
tary life in Czarist Russia. Mostly bedroom scenes. 


Lowell Sherman—the cur—acts grand and wears as | 


many gaudy uniforms as a Roxy usher. (July.) 


SCARLET YOUTH—S. S. Millard.—Supposed to | | 


have a big social message; one of those medical films 


that plays to ‘“‘men only” and “women only” audi- | 


ences. Don’t let them kid you. It’s just to get the 
easy money of anyone simple enough to be taken in by 
the sensational advertising. (A pril.) 


SHIP COMES IN, A—Pathe-De Mille.—How 
——_— comes to an immigrant family. (Septem- 
er.) 


SHOWDOWN, THE—Paramount.—A good pic- 
ture of life in the depressing Mexican oil fields. Not 
exactly cheery but well acted by George Bancroft 
and Evelyn Brent. (May.) 


*SHOW PEOPLE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
Marion Davies and William Haines portray the funny 
side of the goof who would get into the movies. 
Recommended. (August.) 


SIMBA—Martin Johnson Corp. — Those charm- 
ing travellers, the Martin Johnsons, have made 
another one of their entertaining jungle pictures. 
Great studies ot wild animals in their native haunts. 
(A pril.) 


SKINNER’S BIG IDEA—FBO.—After a long 
time-lapse, Bryant Washburn continues the ad- 
ventures of your old friend, Skinner. (Mey.) 


SKIRTS—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — Syd Chap- | 


linina soggy Britishcomedy. (September.) 


SKY-SCRAPER—Pathe-De Mille.—Love amony | 
The locations are thrilling, although the | 
With Sue Carol and William | 


the riveters. 
plot is hackneyed. 
Boyd. (April.) 


SMART SET, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
William Haines takes up polo. Always the same, 
= i’ But good, if you go in for flippant youth. 

pril.) 


SOFT LIVING—Fox.—Adventures of a stenog- 
rapher who finds that it is easier to get alimony than 
work for a living. But love saves all. With Madge 
Bellamy and Johnny Mack Brown. (A pril.) 


SOMETHING ALWAYS HAPPENS — Para- 
mount.—Especially in a haunted house. Good 
comedy thrills and lots of action. With the eye- 
soothing Esther Ralston. (May.) 


SO THIS IS LOVE—Columbia.—Slightly goofy 
story of a dressmaker’s assistant turned prize-fighter 
—all for love. With William Collier, Jr., and Shirley 
Mason. (July.) 


SOUTH SEA LOVE—FBO.—Just like any other 
brand of love—full of inconsistencies. With Patsy 
Ruth Miller. (June.) 


SPEED CHAMPION, THE—Rayart. — If you 
can get steamed up over the adventures of a grocery 
boy—(September.) 


*§$ PEED Y—Lloyd-Paramount.—Harold Lloyd cap- 
tures all the dash and excitement of Manhattan. An 
ingenious and high-powered comedy. For the whole 
family, of course. (May.) 


SPORTING AGE, THE—Columbia.—Good act- 
ing and fine direction lift this triangle story above 
the average. Special honors to Belle Bennett and 
Holmes Herbert. (June.) 


SQUARE CROOKS—Fox.—Original variations of 
the usual crook busincss lift this comedy above the 
ordinary. Jackie Coombs, a three-year-old kid, runs 
away withthe laughs. (A pril.) 


STATE STREET SADIE—Warners.—Can you 
believe it? Another underworld story. And not 
among the best. (July.) 


A racy, ironic | 
and dramatically fine story, with a swell performanc: | 


Not for eighth-grade intelligences, but real | 
stuff for persons of normal, healthy mentalities. | 


SCANDALS—FBO.—Bessic | 
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Right Way 
fo remove 
eold cream 


HERE beauty means money—on the 
V4 stage and screen—famous stars have 
found a new way of insuring lovely com- 
plexions. No more harsh towels and no more 
high laundry bills! No more germ-covered 
cloths, that rub dirt back into the skin. 

Now, beautiful women of the theatre use 
Kleenex to remove cold cream. Its surface is 
made to absorb every trace of dirt and grime, 
grease and make-up. It does what no towel 
or old non-absorbent cloth can do. And it 
leaves the skin radiantly lovely. 

Kleenex tissues are generous in size. They’re 
soft, pure white, perfectly fresh. After using, 
you dispose of them just like paper. Abso- 
lutely hygienic! And so inexpensive that high 
laundry bills are extravagant. 

Send for a special sample on the attached 
coupon, if you don’t already know Kleenex. 
You, too, will find there’s nothing can compare! 


Kleenex 


Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan Building, 


Chicago, Ill. Please send sample of Kleenex to 
P.H-10 


Name 
Address. 
City 








State 
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Are You Ever. 
Ashamed of | 
halite English? 


O YOU say “who” when you 

should say “whom”? Do you say 
“between you and I” instead of “be- 
tween you and me”P Do you mis- 
pronounce common words in your 
speech or use them incorrectly when 
you writeP 


Many a man has been held down 
all his life and suffered untold 
embarrassment because of mis- 
takes in English. 


You do not need to make these mis- 
takes any longer. Right at home, in 
spare time, in the privacy of your own 
room, you can make up the education 
you missed in the days that you should 
have been at school. 


The International Correspon- 
dence Schools will teach you, just 
as they have taught thousands of 
other men, by a simple new 
method which shows you in- 
stinctively which word to use 
and how to use it. 


Mail the coupon today for 
Free Booklet 


ee Ges ces es Cee ees Ge ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’ 
Box 6517-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ‘“‘Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 


[] GOOD ENGLISH 


(Business Management D Advertising 
[j Industrial Management (J Business Correspondence 
C) Personnel Management (J Show Card and Sign 
Traffic Management Lettering 
Accounting and C.P.A. OStenography and Typing 
Coaching OO Civil Service 
OOCost Accounting 0 Railway Mail Clerk 





Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Salesmanship Dien School Subjects 
Secretarial Work Illustrating 

Spanish [© French 0 Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


D Electrical Engineer O Architect , 
Electric Lighting (J Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer (J Contractor and Builder 

CJ Mechanical Draftsman O Architectural Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice (J Concrete Builder 

. Railroad Positions (0D Structural Engineer 

(Gas Engine Operating (Chemistry | () Pharmacy 

0 Civil Engineer a ree wag Ae 
Surveying and Mapping irp 

 Prambing and Heating CO Agriculture and Poultry 





H Mining Gl Badio ONavigation 

DUN 5 ccicucs cide cansncssncasds shisevnsecvenseesecespnveesesessvnnsessennestasebesoescs 
Street AUGress................00055 cescssersssserneerenerravensseracesesesssesersne 
OUR co scapes dae aweckassvecsncranksproaasieg I sii cssnnckttamncesnerkersimienenin 


Occupation..............ccscccrcrerrrrersssesesees sreemonenes cesusepeeee 
I reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
Honal Oorrespondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreat 
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At last a really safe, sure, 
pleasant and painless method 

of instantly removing superfiu- 
£y ous hair. 

Unsightly hair out quickly 

and effectively 

Quicker than a wink. Segal’s Automatic Tweezer, 
Nickel Plated, remarkable invention, used by mil- 


5 lions everywhere. SEND NO MONEY. Pay 






postman on arrival $1.50 plus 


€ a stage. Collapsible Pocket Size 
2.00. Money back 
aranteed. 
egal Automatic 
Tweezer Corp. 
114 E. 32nd St., Dept. P., 
New York City. 


Absolutely Painless 


A 
wes 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


STOCKS AND BLONDES—FBO.—Romance 
among the chorus girls and brokers. Slightly hotsy- 
totsy for the family trade. With Jacqueline Logan 
and ‘“‘Skeets’”’ Gallagher. (June.) 


STOP THAT MAN—Universal.—Arthur Lake in 
a comedy that’s a riot of fun. Watch this lad! 
(September.) 


STORMY WATERS—Tiffany-Stahl. — Eve 
Southern tries a Sadie Thompson but this story of 
love in the tropics doesn’t quite come off. (August.) 


STRANGE CASE OF CAPTAIN RAMPER.— 
Defu-First National.—German picture with original 
plot. Justabit heavy. (August.) 


*STREET ANGEL—Fox.—Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell continue to remain in Seventh 
Heaven. A human, appealing story, adorably acted. 
By all means seeit. (A pril.) 


*STREET OF SIN, THE—Paramount.—Tech- 
nically a fine picture but the story, a brutal tale of the 
London slums, is repellent. The least satisfactory of 
Emil Jannings’ American productions. (July.) 


STREETS OF SHANGHAI—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Dirty work in China and slightly reminiscent of a lot 
of better plays. Not so much. (May.) 


STRONGER WILL, THE—Excellent.—Just one 
|longyawn. (August.) 


TELLING THE WORLD — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—That comical cuss, Bill Haines, goes to 
China. More darned fun, ina silly way. Anita Page, 
who makes her debut in this one, is all to the good. 
(July.) 


*TEMPEST—United Artists.—Interesting story of 
the Russian Revolution. While John Barrymore is 
starred, it is Camilla Horn’s picture. Here’s a real 
find. (June.) 


TEMPTATIONS OF A CHORUS GIRL—First 
Division.—Not naughty, just foolish. Betty Comp- 
son makes the most of a maudlin character. (June.) 


TENTH AVENUE—Pathe-De Mille.—Boarding 
house life on the wrong side of Manhattan. Heavy 
melodrama and vividly played by Phyllis Haver, 
Victor Varconi and Joseph Schildkraut. (July.) 


THEIR HOUR —Tiffany-Stahl.—Wherein the 
demure girl outsmarts the fast stepper. With 
Dorothy Sebastian, Johnnie Harron and June 
Marlowe. Not for the children. (June.) 


THIEF IN THE DARK, THE—Fox.—Supposed 
to scare you to death. But it merely puts you to 
sleep. (June.) 


THOROUGHBREDS—Universal.—Once again 
the innocent country lad falls in with a gang of wild 
women. Good direction and some race-track scenes 
help some. (May.) 


THREE RING MARRIAGE—First National.— 
Heart interest and comedy in an original story of 
circus life. (September.) 


*THREE SINNERS—Paramount.—Pola Negri 
as a good girl gone wrong. Not so wonderful as the 
good girl, but oh, after she has gone wrong! Sophis- 
ticated amusement. (June.) 








TIGER LADY—Paramount.—Reviewed under 
| title “‘Love Is Incurable.’’ Old-fashioned story, 
| tricked out in fancy costumes and made palatable 
| by the suave acting of Adolphe Menjou and Evelyn 
| Brent. (June.) 


| TILLIE’S PUNCTURED ROMANCE—Christie- 
| Paramount.—Rare antique that has been redone for 

no good reason. Even with the hard work of Louise 
| Fazenda, it is mostly just plain silly. (May.) 


TOP SERGEANT MULLIGAN—Anchor.—Fair 
| com war burlesque but enough’s enough. (Sepiem- 
| ber.) 


| 


TRAGEDY OF YOUTH, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Patsy Ruth Miller and Buster Collier in an ultra- 
modern comedy showing the folly of youthful mar- 
riages. Smooth and sophisticated. (May.) 


TRAIL OF COURAGE, THE — FBO.—Cactus 
epic and simply terrible. (September.) 


*TRAIL OF °98, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
—A mighty panaroma of the Klondike rush, told with 
power and breath-taking realism. Congratulations 
—— Brown for making a really thrilling film. 

April. 


TREE OF LIFE, THE—Zenith.—The story ot the 
world’s creation, no less! L. H. Tolhurst, with the 
assistance of the University of California, prepared 
the scientific data. Educational and worth your 
while. (April.) 


TRICK OF HEARTS, A—Universal.—Hoot 
Gibson in a simple-minded story. Rather puerile, 
Algernon! (May.) 


TURN BACK THE HOURS—Gotham.—All 
right, turn back the hours and what does it get you? 
Just a quickie, w:th a lot of well-known players filling 
in between more important pictures. (M ay.) 





TWO LOVERS—United Artists.—Some direction, 
neat acting and fine settings cannot disguise the fact 
that this is the same old plot. But Ronald Colman 
and Vilma Banky are simply swell. (May.) 


UNDRESSED—Sterling.—Teaching us not to be 
mean to our children and also not to pose for strange 
artists. Anodd plate of hash. (September.) 


UNDER THE TONTO RIM—Paramount.— 
More gold rush. Richard Arlen and Mary Brianina 
fairly exciting Zane Grey story. (April.) 


UNITED STATES SMITH — Gotham. — Eddie 
Gribbon and Mickey Bennett in a roughneck but 
funny comedy. (August.) 


UPLAND RIDER, THE—First National.—Ken 
Maynard rides the winning horse in the race that 
saves the old homestead. A routine plot but a grand 
hoss-race. (May.) 


VAMPING VENUS—First National.—A ‘‘Con- 
necticut Yankee’’ comedy designed to get back some 
of the money spent on the ‘‘Helen of Troy”’ sets. 
Cock-eyed enough to be popular. Thelma Todd is 
beautiful and Charlie Murray is funny. What else 
do you want? (May.) 


VANISHING PIONEER, THE—Paramount.— 
The return of Jack Holt to the Paramount ranch. 
And the result isa Grade A Western. (August.) 


WALKING BACK—Pathe-De Mille.—Trivial 
story of the younger generation made interesting by 
the presence of the charming Sue Carol. (July.) 


WALLFLOWERS—FBO.—One of those stories 
pres : re by a trick will. Light but adequate. 
April. 


WARMING UP—Paramount.—Richard Dix inan 
original and really funny story of a bushleague 
pitcher. Family diversion. (July.) 


WARNING, THE—Columbia.—Jack Holt’s sense 
of humor saves this melodrama of the Hong Kong 
dives from being dull. (May.) 


*WE AMERICANS—Universal.—A fine drama of 
ourimmigrants. The struggles, loyalty and problems 
of these new Americans will make you more tolerant 
and sympathetic. A fine study in patriotism, 
splendidly acted. (May.) 


*WHEEL OF CHANCE—First National.—Rich- 
ard Barthelmess does some good acting in a dual réle. 
You forget the improbabilities of the story in your 
interest in the star’s acting and the dramatic situa- 
tions. (August.) 


WHEN THE LAW RIDES—FBO.—Something 
better than the conventional Western plot. With 
Tom Tyler and Frankie Darrow. (August.) 


WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Lon Chaney au naturel. Swell crook story. 
(September.) 


WHIP, THE—First National.—Dorothy Mackaill 
in an English sporting melodrama that just misses 
deing thrilling. (September.) 


WHITE SHADOWS OF THE SOUTH SEAS— 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Just misses being a re- 
markable picture. Its weakness of story is atoned for 
by some of the most beautiful tropical pictures ever 
filmed. (August.) 


WHY SAILORS GO WRONG—Fox.—For those 
who willlaugh at anything. Rather vulgar. (June.) 


*WICKEDNESS PREFERRED—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Aileen Pringle and Lew Cody in a comedy 
of marriage that is naughty, sophisticated, but full 
of laughs. (June.) 


WIFE RELATIONS, THE—Columbia.—Naive 
romance of an heiress who finds a job and a husband 
inadepartment store. (August.) 


WILD WEST ROMANCE—Fox.—Some thrills in 
this Western but Rex Bell, the newcomer, will never 
fill the Stetson of Tom Mix. (August.) 


WILLFUL YOUTH—Peerless.—Heavy melo- 
drama in the tall timbers with Kenneth Harlan and 
Edna Murphy. (June.) 


*WOMAN DISPUTED, THE—United Artists.— 
Norma Talmadge and Gilbert Roland are excellent in 
a stirring drama of Central Europe during the war. 
(September.) 


_WOMAN’S WAY, A—Columbia.—This time the 
diamond necklace is lost in the Latin Quarter of Paris. 
(August.) 


WOMEN WHO DARED—Excellent.—Slumming 
party to the lower East Side, as the movies picture 
it. (August.) 


YELLOW LILY, THE—First National.—Con- 
cerning the bad habit of archdukes of falling in love 
with ladies who live on the other side of the tracks. 
Billie Dove and Clive Brook are the principal reasons 
why you'll want to see the picture. (July.) . 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE LAW—Rayart.—The 
title tells the story. Full of crooks and such-like. 
Cornelius Keefe is the handsome cop. (May.) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue | 


“A BIT OF HEAVEN "—ExceELLEntT.—From the 
story by Roland Kingston. Adapted by Elsie Werner. 
Directed by Cliff Wheeler. Photographed by Edw. 
Snyder and Walter Haas. The cast: Roger Van 
Dorn, Bryant Washburn; Fola Dale, ila Lee; Aunt 
Honoria, Martha Mattox; Aunt Priscilla, Lucy Beau- 
mont; Mark Storm, Richard Tucker; Sam Maliman, 
Otto Lederer; Helen Worl, Jacqueline Gadsdon; Maid, 
Sybil Grove; Comedian, Edwin Argus. 


“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE’’—M.-G.-M.— 
From the play by Paul Armstrong. Continuity by 
A. P. Younger. Directed by Jack Conway. The 
cast: Jimmy, William Haines; Detective Doyle, Lionel 
Barrymore; Avery, Tully Marshall; Rose, Leila 
Hyams; Red, Karl Dane; Father, Howard Hickman; 
Rose’s Brother, Billy Butts; Sister, Evelyn Mills. 


“A MASKED ANGEL’’—Cuapwick.—From the 
story ‘‘Rescue’’ by Evelyn Campbell. Adapted by 
Maxine Alton. Directed by Frank O'Connor. Photog- 
raphy by Ted Tetzlaff. The cast: Betty Carlisle, 
Betty Compson; Luther Spence, Wheeler Oakman; 
Lola Dugan, Jocelyn Lee; Cactus Kate, Grace Cunard; 
The Nurse, Jane Keckley; Jimmy Pruett, Eric Arnold; 
Wilbur Ridell, Lincoln Plummer; Detective Bives, 
Robert Homans. 


“A SINGLE MAN’’—M.-G.-M.—From the play 
by Edward Everett Horton. Continuity by F. Hugh 
Herbert. Directed by Harry Beaumont. The cast: 
Mary, Aileen Pringle; Robin, Lew Cody; Maggie, 
Marceline Day; Dickie,’ Edward Nugent; Mrs. 
Cotrell, Kathlyn Williams; Mrs. Farley, Aileen Man- 
_— Dora (Maid), Ruth Holly; Bishop, Robert 

older. 


‘BANTAM COWBOY, THE’—FBO.—From the 
story by Robert North Bradbury. Adapted by Frank 
Howard Clark. Photography by Roy  Eslick. 
Directed by Louis King. The cast: David ‘‘Red”’ 
Hepner, Buzz Barton; Sidewinder Steve, Frank Rice; 
John Briggs, Tom Lingham; Nan Briggs, Dorothy 
Kitchen; Jason Todd, Bob Fleming; Chuck Rogers, 
Bill Patton; Jim Thornton, Sam Nelson. 


“BEAU BRUMMEL, THE’’—Warners.—Shaw 
and Lee. 


“BEAUTIFUL BUT DUMB”’—TIrrany-STAHL. 
—From the story by John Francis Natteford. Con- 
tinuity by John Francis Natteford. Directed by 
Elmer Clifton. Photography by Guy Wilkie. The 
cast: Janet Brady, Patsy Ruth Miller; James Conroy, 
Charles Byer; Mae, Gretel Yoltz; Tad, George E 
Stone; Beth, Shirley Palmer; Ward, Bill Irving; Broad- 
well, Harvey Clark. 


“BIG HOP, THE”—Buck JoNes CORPORATION. 
—From the story by B. J. Mack. Adapted by B. J. 
Mack. Directed by James W. Horne. Photography 
by Al Seigler. The cast: Buck Bronson, Buck Jones; 
June Halloway, Jobyna Ralston; Ben Barnett, Ernest 
Hilliard; Buck's Father, Charles French; June’s 
Father, Charles Clary; Ranch Foreman, Duke Lee; 
Pilot, Edward Hearne; Mechanic, Jack Dill. 


“BOOKWORM, THE’’—Warners.—The cast: 
The Vamp, Ethel De Voe; The Butler, Duncan Harris; 
The Sap, Harry J. Conley. 


‘BROADWAY DADDIES”’—Cotumpsia.—From 
the story by Victoria Moore. Continuity by Anthony 
Coldeway. Directed by Fred Windermere. Photog- 
raphy by Silvano Balboni. The cast: Eve Delmar, 
Jacqueline Logan; John Lambert Kennedy, Alec B. 
Francis; Richard Kennedy, Rex Lease; James Leech, 
Phillips Smalley; Fay King, DeSacia Mooers; Mrs. 
Winthrop Forrest, Clarissa Selwynne; Agnes Forrest, 
Petty Francisco. 


“BURNING THE WIND’’—UNIvERSAL.—From 
the story ‘‘The Daughter of the Dons’’ by William 
McLeod Raine. Scenario by George Morgan and 
Raymond Schrock. Directed by Henry MacRae and 
Herbert Blache. The cast: Richard Gordon, Jr., 
Hoot Gibson; Maria Yusta Valdes, Virginia Brown 
Faire; Don Ramon Valdes, Cesare Gravina; Richard 
Gordon, Robert Homans; Manuel Valdes, Georges 
ica Pug Dorgan, Boris Karloff; Peewee, Peewee 

olmes. 


“CAMERAMAN, THE”—M.-G.-M.—From the 
story by Clyde Bruckman. Continuity by Richard 
Schayer. Directed by Edward Sedgwick. The cast: 
Buster, Buster Keaton; Sally, Marceline Day; Stagg, 
Harold Goodwin; Editor, Sidney Bracy; Cop, Harry 
Gribbon. 


“CAPTAIN CARELESS” — FBO. — From the 
story by Bob Steele and Perry Murdock. Continuity 
by Frank Howard Clark. Directed bv Jerome Storm. 
Photography by Virgil Miller. The cast: Bob Gordon, 
Bob Steele; Ruth, Mary Mabery; Ralph, Jack 
Donovan; Medicine Man, Barney Furey; Perry, Perry 


Murdock. 


‘““CARDBOARD LOVER, THE”—M.-G.-M.— 
From the play by Jacques Deval. Continuity by F. 
Hugh Herbert. Directed by Robert Z. Leonard. 
Photography by John Arnold. The cast: Sally, 
Marion Davies; Simone, Jetta Goudal; Andre, Nils 
Asther; De Segurola, De Segurola; Albine, Tenen 
Holtz; Peppy, Pepi Lederer. 


“CELEBRITY ”—Patue.—From the play by | 
Willard Keefe. Scenario by Tay Garnett and George | 
Dromgold. Adapted by Elliott Clawson. Directed 
by Tay Garnett. The cast: Kid Reagan, Robert 
Armstrong; Circus, Clyde Cook; Jane, Lina Bas- 
quette; Mother, Dot Farley; Cyclone, Jack Perry; 
Cyclone’s Manager, Otto Lederer; Reporter, David 
Tearle. 


“CLEARING THE TRAIL” — UNIveErRSAL. — | 
From the story by Arthur Chailes Maigne. Adapted 
by Jack Natteford. Directed by Reaves Eason. The 
cast: Pete Walson, Hoot Gibson; Ellen, Dorothy 
Gulliver; Steve Watson, Fred Gilman; Talbot, Cap 
Anderson; Silk Cardross, Philo McCullough; Judge 
Price, Andy Waldron; Cook, Duke Lee. 


“CLOUD DODGER, THE” — UNIVERSAL. — 
From the story by William Lester. Adapted by 
William Lester. Directed by Bruce Mitchell. The 
cast: Al Williams, Al Wilson; Sylvia LeMoyne, 
Gloria Grey; Stanto Stevens, Joe O’Brien; Mrs. 
LeMoyne, Julia Griffith; Joe Merriman, Gilbert 
Holmes. 


“CODE OF THE AIR”—Biscuorr.—From the 
story by Barry Barenger. Directed by James P. 
Hogan. Photography by William Millet. The cast: 
Blair Thompson, Kenneth Harlan; Helen Carson, June 
Marlowe; Professor Ross, William V. Mong; Alfred 
Clark, Arthur Rankin; Stuttering Slim, James Brad- 





bury, Jr.; Doc Carson, Paul Weigel; Silverstreak, by 
himself. 

“COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE” — Gornam. | 
—From the story by Judge Ben Lindsey. Adapted | 
by Beatrice Van. Directed by Earl C. Kenton. The 
cast: Sally Williams, Betty Bronson; Judge Meredith, 
Alec B. Francis; Mr. Williams, Wm. J. Welsh; James 
Moore, Edward Martindel; Mrs. Williams, Sarah 
Padden; Mrs. Moore, Hedda Hopper; Donald Moore, 
Richard Walling; Tommy Van Cleve, Arthur Rankin; 
Ruth Moore, June Nash. 


“DIVINE SINNER, THE’—Rayart.—From 
the story by Robert Anthony Dillon. Directed by 
Scott Pembroke. Photography by Hap Depew. The 
cast: Lillia Ludwig, Vera Reynolds; Minister of 
Police, Nigel DeBrulier; Johann Ludwig, Bernard 
Seigel; Prince Josef Miguel, Ernest Hilliard; Luque 
Bernstorff, John Peters; Millie Claudert, Caro] Lom- 
bard; Ambassador D' Ray, Harry Northrup; Heinrich, 
James Ford; Paul Coudert, Alphonse Martel. 


“DIZZY DIVER, THE’’—PARAMOUNT-CHRISTIE. 
—From the story by Hal Conklin. Directed by 
William Watson. The cast: Billy Dooley, Eddie 
Baker, Jane Laurell, Glen Cavender, Eddie Clayton. 


“DOWN SOUTH "—WaRNERS.—The three Brox 
Sisters. 


“HEARTS OF MEN’”—AnNcHorR.—From_ the 
story by James Oliver Curwood. Adapted by E. C. 


Maxwell. Directed by James P. Hogan. Photog- 
raphy by Robert Cline. The cast: Alice Weston, 
Mildred Harris; John Gaunt, Cornelius Keefe; 


William Starke, Warner Richmond; Doris Weston, 
Thelma Hill; Mrs. Robert Weston, Julia Swayne 
Gordon; Tippy Ainsworth, Harry McCoy. 





“IN A MUSIC SHOPPE’’—Fi1zpaTRICK-Fox.— | 
From the story by James A. Fitzpatrick. Directed by | 
James A. Fitzpatrick. Thecast: Stephen Foster, Tom | 
Morgan; Betty Brown, Consuelo Flowerton; Male | 
Quartet, The Manhatters; Newsboy, Joseph Donohue. | 


“INTERVIEW, THE ”—Fox.—Clarkand McCul- | 
lough, 


‘““KIT CARSON "—PARAMOUNT.—From the story 
by Paul Powell. Directed by Alfred L. Werker and | 
Lloyd Ingraham. Photography by Mack Stengler. 
The cast: Kit Carson, Fred Thomson; Josefa, Nora 
Lane; Sings-in-the-Clouds, Dorothy Janis; Shuman, 
Raoul Paoli; Old Bill Williams, William Courtright: 
Jim Bridger, Nelson McDowell; Smoky, Raymond 
Turner. 


“LINGERIE” — TirFany-STAHL. — From the 
story by John Francis Natteford. Adapted by John 
Francis Natteford. Directed by George Melford. 
Photography by Jackson Rose. The cast: Angele 
Ree (‘‘Lingerie’’), Alice White; Leroy Boyd, Malcolm 
McGregor; Mary, Mildred Harris; Jack Van Cleve, 
Armand Kaliz; Mary’s Mother, Cornelia Kellogg; 
Leroy’s Buddies, Kit Guard, Victor Potel; Pembroke, 
Richard Carlyle; Modiste, Marcella Corday. 


“LUCKY IN LOVE’’—Warn_ers.—The cast: The 
Husband, Clyde Cook; The Wife, Alice Knowlton; | 
Wife of Poker Player, Anita Pan; Wife of Poker | 
Player, Rose Herbert; Sweetheart of Poker Wife, | 
Jack Santoro; Poker Player, T. N. Stewart; Poker | 
Player, J. D. Meehan; Poker Player, J. F. O’Malley; | 
Poker Player, R. P. Goerler. 


“MATING CALL, THE’’—Cappo-PARAMOUNT. 
—From the story by Rex Beach. Continuity by Rex 
Beach. Directed by James Cruze. The cast: Leslie | 
Hatton, Thomas Meighan; Rose Henderson, Evelyn 
Brent; Catherine, Renee Adoree; Lon Henderson, Alan 
Roscoe; Marvin Swallow, Gardner James; Jessie 
Peebles, Helen Foster; Judge Peebles, Luke Cosgrave; 
Anderson, Cyril Chadwick; Uncle Billy, Will R. Walling, 
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your hair 
is getting 
THIN 


try this 
famous treatment... 


RY scalp—dandruff—falling 

hair are often due tothe habit 
of daily wetting the hair with water. 
Here is a simple, pleasant daily treat- 
ment that not only keeps the hair 
neat, but is extremely good for both 
scalp and hair. 


Just use Wildroot Hair Tonic in- 
stead of water to dress your hair 
every morning! 


Dandruff quickly disappears 


VEN in ten days’ time you'll 

begin to see a difference. Dan- 
druff is disappearing—your hair 
looks better—feels better, begins to 
lose that dry brittleness caused by 
constant applications of water. 
One word of warning—stick to Wild- 
root Hair Tonic exclusively for this 
daily treatment. It is safe—reliable— 
tested for years. And it is one hair 
tonic which may be used every day. 
When you shampoo—use Wildroot 
Taroleum—Crude Oil Shampoo. 
Good druggists and barbers carry 
these famous Wildroot preparations. 


WILDROOT 


HAIR TAROLEUM 
TONIC SHAMPOO 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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to most people—for this reason 


At about the age of 40 
most men and women take 
on fat. Medical men know 
the reason. At that age the 
thyroid gland often loses 
power. That gland largely 
controls nutrition. One of 
its functions is to turn food 
into fuel and energy. The 
food goes to fat when it 
weakens. 


The modern method of 
treating obesity aims to 
correct that deficiency. Phy- 
sicians the world over em- 
ploy it. 

That is the method embodied in Marmola 
prescription tablets. People have used them 
for over 20 years. That is one reason why ex- 
cess fat is far less common than it used to be. 

The Marmola prescription has been per- 
fected by one of the greatest medical labo- 
ratories in the world. It is used by countless 
people to bring weight down to normal ina 





scientific way. You see the 
results in every circle, in 
youthful figures, new beau- 
ty, new vitality. 

Every box contains the 
formula—complete. Also 
the reasons for the good 
results. When you see the 
fat depart, you will know 
exactly why. 

Try this method. No 
abnormal exercise or !diet 
is required. The object is 
to feed the system what a 
gland fails to supply. Watch 
the fat depart, day by day, 


the new vitality return. You will be amazed 


and delighted. 


Don’t delay. A normal figure means much 
to you. Go get Marmola now. See what the 


first box does. 





Marmola prescription tablets are sold by all 
druggists at $1 per box. If your druggist is 


out, he will get 


em at once from his jobber. 


Prescription Tablets 


The Pleasant Way to Reduce 





MARMOL. 


FREE 
School Advice 


A personal service for parents that enables you 
to select a school with due regard for individual 
traits anid temperaments. Impartial advice— 
personal evaluations of more than 500 pri- 
vate boarding schools the country over—offer- 
ing a wide choice of every desirable type of edu- 
cation, environment, location and price. A free 
service maintained by the educational depart- 
ment of a national periodical. W ite in detail, 
indicating sex, age, past schooling .x.d approxi- 
mate yearly expense. Ask for free copy of our 
Guide Book to Private Schools. Address 


M.M Kendig (A.B., Vassar College), Dir. 
Red Book Magazine School Dept. C. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 











$3,000 in Cash 
for Solutions 


to the greatest mystery 
story of recent years 


Studio Murder Mystery 


The first installment and full details of 
PHOTOPLAY’sS New Prize Contest appear 


in this issue. 


The 


Turn to Page 30 now. 
—— 











les 


How to banish them 
A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in my 
practice. Moles (also Big 
Growths) dry up and drop 
ff. Write for free Booklet. 











ca 2 o 
WM. DAVIS, M. D.. 124D Grove Ave.. Woodbridge, N.J. 


Onf5rth SALARY 


Asa 
Our students never worry about a position 
as one will be offered them a few days after 
=. the Traffic Inspection Course. 





ou’ll be practically your own boss, see new 
faces and places each minute. Promotion 
rapid—work healthful, with regular hours. 
You start at $120 per month or more salary 
and advance rapidly to $150, $175, $200 and 
up. Write today for free booklet and sample 
contract agreeing to assist you to a position 
after graduation or refund your tuition. 
ard Business Vegteing tqetieute, 
Buffalo, New York 
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Taking Orders for HERTEL Personal Christmas 
GREETING CARDS— 
THEY SELL ON SIGHT? 


Get chip sareete 


Spporturst Tells 
a he S wo 
others, just like Zo%- M 
ee mehing= ow surest, Guickest way on 
where they get $75 to $125 

rd facts 


good on The 
exactly what to do. 


JOHN A. HERTEL CO, 


Everyone buys Christmas cards. This is 
the opportunity of a lifetime. Simply show 
derful samples and take orders every- 
one is anxious to give you. It is the easiest, 

earth of making 


weekly in spare time. 
No Selling Experience Required 


Our biggest checks often go to thosewithout 
selling experience. Housewives, clerks, 
boo! pers, stenographers, etc., all make 
Hertel Plan—for we tell them 


Mrs. C. B. 
thousand 


year and expec’ 
double that this year. 
We could tell you of 

many more like 
It’s amazing. 


quick. 


Stenographer Made 


$1000.00 During Lunch 
Hours Think ofit.Mrs.B.C.Wood- 


ward, housewife, $800. 
juinn, a cool 
ollars last 
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Dept.6548 318 W. Washington Street Chicago, Illinois Free 


SHARE IN THIS S100000000 BUSINESS 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINBD is guaranteed. 





PHoToPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Fat Comes at 40 


““MIDNIGHT LIFE” — GoTtHAMm. — From the 
story ‘‘The Spider’s Web” by Reginald Wright Kauf- 
man. Continuity by Arthur Statter. Directed by 
Scott Dunlap. The cast: Jim Logan, Francis X. 
Bushman; Betty Brown, Gertrude Olmstead; Eddie 
Delaney, Eddie Buzzell; Harlan Phillips, Cosmo 
Kyrle Bellew; Steve Saros, Monte Carter. 


“MODERN MOTHERS” — CoLumsia. — From 
the story by Peter Milne. Scenario by Peter Milne. 
Directed by Phil Rosen. Photography by Joe 
Walker, A. S. C. The cast: Adele Dayton, Helene 
Chadwick; David Starke, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; 
Mazie, Ethel Grey Terry; Mildred, Barbara Kent; 
John, Alan Roscoe; Gilbert, Gene Stone; Theater 
Manager, George Irving. 


“NAME THE WOMAN”—Cotumsi1A.—From 
the story by Erle C. Kenton. Adapted by Elmer 
Harris. Scenario by Peter Milne. Directed by Erle 
C. Kenton. Photography by Ben Reynolds. The 
cast: Florence, Anita Stewart; Marshall, Huntly 
Gordon; Joe Arnold, Gaston Glass; The Judge, 
Chappell Dossett; Nina Palmer, Julanne Johnston; 
Sam Palmer, Jed Prouty. 


“NIGHT WATCH, THE’’—First NATIONAL— 
From the play ‘‘La Veille d’Armes”’ by Fariere and 
Nepots. Adapted to English by Michael Morton. 
Story adapted by Lajos Biro. Directed by Alexander 
Korda. The cast: Yvonne, Billie Dove; Capt. 
Corlaix, Paul Lukas; D’Arielle, Donald Reed; Bram- 
bourg, Nicholas Soussanin; Anna, Anita Garvine; 
Dagorne, Gustave Partos; Admiral Mobraye, Wm. 
i Fargasson, George Periolat; DeDuc, Nicholas 

ela. 


“NOAH’S ARK’—WarRNERS.—From the story 
by Darryl F. Zanuck. Scenario by Anthony Colde- 
way. Directed by Michael Curtiz. Photography by 
Hal Mohr. The cast: Mary (modern sequence), 
Dolores Costello; Miriam (biblical sequence), Dolores 
Costello; Bill Travis (modern), George O’Brien; 
Japhet (biblical), George O’Brien; The Russian 
(modern), Noah Beery; King Nephilim (biblical), 
Noah Beery; Hilda (modern), Louise Fazenda; Slave 
(biblical)), Louise Fazenda; Minister (modern), Paul 
McAllister; Noah (biblical), Paul McAllister; Al 
(modern), Guinn Williams; Ham _ (biblical), Guinn 
Williams; The German, Anders Randolf; Leader of 
Soldiers, Anders Randolf; The Frenchman, Armand 
Kaliz; Dancer, Myrna Loy; Innkeeper, William V. 
Mong; The Balkan (modern), Malcolm Waite; Shem 
(Noah’s Son) ( biblical), Malcolm Waite. 


“‘NONE BUT THE BRAVE’’—Fox.—From the 
story by James Gruen and Fred Stanley. Scenario 
by Dwight Cummins and Frances Agnew. Directed 
by Albert Ray. Photography by Charles Van Enger. 
The cast: Charles Stanton, Charles Morton; Mary, 
Sally Phipps; Paula, Sharon Lynn; John Craig, Far- 
rell MacDonald; Noah, Tom Kennedy; Freckles, Billy 
ee Mary’s Cook, Alice Adair; Hotel Clerk, Tyler 

rooke. 


“OH KAY”—First NATIONAL.—Scenario from 
the musical comedy ‘“‘Oh Kay,” by Carey Wilson. 
Adapted by Elsie Janis. Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 
The cast: Kay, Colleen Moore; Jimmy Winter, 
Lawrence Gray; Shorty McGee, Ford Sterling; Judge 
Appleton, Claude Gillingwater; Constance Appleton, 
Julanne Johnston; Janson, Alan Hale; Braggert, 
| Edgar Norton; The Earl, Claude King. 


“OLD CODE, THE”—AncHor.—From the story 
by James Oliver Curwood. Adapted by E. C. Max- 
well. Directed by Benjamin Franklin Wilson, 
Photography by Jack Jackson and Frank Cotner. 
The cast: Marie d’Arcy, Lillian Rich; Pierre Belleu, 
Walter McGrail; Steve MacGregor, Malcolm Mac- 
Dowell; Mary MacGregor, Mary Gordon; Raoul de 
Valle, J. P. McGowan; Jacques de Long, Cliff Lyons; 
Father Le Fane, Rhody Hathway; Lota, Neva Gerber; 
Henri Langlois, Erwin Renard. 


“ORPHANS OF THE SAGE”—FBO.—From the 
story by Oliver Drake. Continuity by Oliver Drake. 
Directed by Louis King. Photography by Nick 
Musuraca. The cast: David (Red) Hepner, Buzz 
Barton; Hank Robbins, Frank Rice; Jeff Perkins, 
Tom Lingham; Mary Jane Perkins, Annabelle Mag- 
nus; Nevada Naldane, Bill Patton. 


“OUT OF THE RUINS”—First NATIONAL. — 
From the story by Sir Philip Gibbs. Continuity by 
Gerald Duffy. Directed by John Francis Dillon. 
The cast: Lt. Pierre Dumont, Richard Barthelmess; 
Ser. Paul Gilbert, Robert Frazer; Yvonne Gilbert, 
Marion Nixon; Pere Gilbert, Emile Chautard; Mere 
Gilbert, Bodil Rosing; Volange, Eugene Pallette; 
Mere Gourdain, Rose Dione. 


“RANSOM "—Cotumsi1a.—From the story by 
George B. Seitz. Scenario by Dorothy Howell. 
Directed by George B. Seitz. Photography by Joe 
Walker, A. S.C. The cast: Lois Brewster, Lois Wil- 
son; Burton Meredith, Edmund Burns; Wu Fang, 
William V. Mong; Oliver, Blue Washington; Scarface, 
James Leong; Bobby, Jackie Coombs. 


“REVENGE” — Unitep Artists. — From the 
story ‘‘The Bear Tamer’s Daughter’’ by Konrad 
Bercovici. Scenario by Finis Fox. Directed by 
Edwin Carewe. The cast: Rascha, Dolores del Rio; 
Costa, James Marcus; Binka, Sophia Ortiga; Jorga, 
Leroy Mason; Tina, Rita Carewe; Stefan, Jose 
Crespo; Jancu, Sam Appel; Leana, Marta Golden; 
Lieut. De Jorga, Jess Cavin. 


“RIVER WOMAN, THE”—Gotnam.—From the 
story by Harold Shumate. Continuity by Adele 
Buffington. Directed by Joseph E. Henabery. The 
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College Park, Maryland. 

First of all I want to give you a 
mental picture of myself. I am one 
of the so-called ‘‘martyrs” of this 
world of joys and sorrows—in other 
words a devoted wife and mother 
(who doesn’t want to be anything 
else), but who becomes unbearable 
to live with after harrowing days of 
home worries and duties never done. 

Hence, the blessing of the movies, 
just a show a week, but what it means 
to me, as I know it does to thousands 
of other mothers as well as myself. 
More rejuvenating than a beauty 
parlor with all its various treatments 
for resting the nerves—where one 


can forget self completely in the char- 
acter of the heroine. Personal re- 
sponsibilities recede then and then 
only, for not even in sleep can one 
completely lose self, as dreams come 
from the sub-conscious mind. 

All I ask is one good movie per 
week, with a happy ending, please 
(there’s enough tragedy in everyday 
life), and I am willing to go back to 
the worry of Mary’s companions, or 
Johnny-boy’s health, or what next to 
“feed the brute.” For the last is the 
bane of many women’s existence, 
what next to have that is different. 
One thousand ninety-five meals per 
year, yes really! Mrs. D. C. 





cast: Bill Lefty, Lionel Barrymore; The Duchess, 
Jacqueline Logan; Jim Henderson, Charles Delaney 
Mulatto Mike, Sheldon Lewis; The Scrub, Harry 
Todd; Sally, Mary Doran. 


‘ROAD HOUSE”"’—Fox.—From the story by 
Philip Hurn. Scenario by John Stone. Directed by 
Richard Rosson. The cast: Sally Carroll, Maria 
Alba; Larry Grayson, Warren Burke; Henry Grayson, 
Lionel Barrymore; Mrs. Henry Grayson, Julia Swayne 
Gordon; Grandma Grayson, Tempe Pigott; Helen 
Grayson, Florence Allen; Jim, Larry Grayson's Pal, 
Eddie Clayton; Sam, Jack Oakie; Maid, Jane Keck- 
ley; Joe Brown, Joe Brown; Mary, Larry Grayson’s 
Girl Friend, Kay Bryant. 


“SALLY’S SHOULDERS’’—FBO.—From_ the 
story by Beatrice Burton. Continuity by Lynn 
Shores. Directed by Lynn Shores. Photography by 
Virgil Miller. The cast: Sally, Lois Wilson; Beau, 
George Hackathorne; Hugh, Huntly Gordon; Millie, 
Lucille Williams; Emily, Edythe Chapman; Mabel, 
Ione Holmes; Billy, Charles O’Malley; Sheriff, 
William Marion. 


“SAWDUST PARADISE, THE’’—Paramount. 
—From the story by John Manker Watters. Adapted 
by Louise Long. Directed by Luther Reed. Photog- 
raphy by Harold Rosson. The cast: Hallie, Esther 
Ralston; Butch, Reed Howes; Isaiah, Hobart Bos- 
worth; Danny, Tom Maguire; Tanner, George French; 
Ward, Alan Roscoe; Mother, Mary Alden; District 
Attorney, John W. Johnston; Sheriff, Frank Brownlee; 
Organist, Helen Hunt. 


“SCARLET LADY, THE’’—Cotumsi1a.—From 
the story by Bess Meredyth. Directed by Alan 
Crosland. The cast: Lya, Lya De Putti; Prince 
Karloff, Don Alvarado; Zaneriff, Warner Oland; Valet, 
Otto Matiesen; A Captain, John Peters; A Revolu- 
tionist, Valentina Zimina; Princess Olga, Jacqueline 
Gadsdon. 


“SINGING FOOL, THE’’—Warners.—From 
the story by Leslie Barrows. Scenario by Graham 
Baker. Directed by Lloyd Bacon. The cast: Al 
Stone, Al Jolson; Grace, Betty Bronson; Molly 
Winton, Josephine Dunn; Blackie Joe, Arthur 
Housman; John Perry, Reed Howes; Sonny Boy, 
Davey Lee; Louis Marcus, Edward Martindel; 
Cafe Manager, Robert Emmett Corrigan; Maid, 
Helen Lynch. 


“SIN TOWN ’’—PatHe.—From the story by J. 
Gordon Cooper and William K. Howard. Scenario by 
J. Gordon Cooper and William K. Howard. Directed 
by J. Gordon Cooper. Photography by Harold 
Stein. The cast: Mary Barton, Elinor Fair; Pete 
Laguerro, Ivan Lebedeff; ‘Silk’? Merrick, Hugh 
Allen; ‘‘Chicken’’ O'Toole, Jack Oakie; ‘‘ Slippery”’ 
Simpson, Robert Perry. 


“SMILIN’ GUNS” — UNIVERSAL. — From the 
story by Shannon Fife. Continuity by George Mor- 
gan. Directed by Henry MacRae. The cast: 
Jack Purvin, Hoot Gibson; Helen Van Smythe, 
Blanche Mehaffey; Mrs. Van Smythe, Virginia Pear- 
son; Durkin, Robert Graves; ‘‘Count"’ Baretli, Leo 
White; Ranch Foreman, Walter Brennan; The Pro- 
fessor, Jack Wise; The Barber, James Bradbury, Jr.; 
The Stationmaster, Dad Gibson. 


‘*SOUP"’—Warne_rs.—Harry Delf. 


“STORIES IN SONG ’’—Warne_ers.—Adele Row- 
and. 


“TAXI 13’°—FBO.—From the story by W. Scott 


Darling. Continuity by W. Scott Darling. Directed 

by Marshall Neilan. Photography by Phil Tannura. 

The cast: Angus Mactavish, Chester Conklin; Mrs. 

Mactavish, Ethel Wales; Flora Mactavish, Martha 

Sleeper; Dan Regan, Hugh Trevor; Dennis Moran, 

“s Moran; Mason, Jerry Miley; Berger, Charles 
yer. 


“TERROR, THE’’—Warners.—From the story 
by Edgar Wallace. Scenario by Harvey Gates. 
Directed by Roy Del Ruth. Photography by Barney 
McGill. The cast: Olga Redmayne, May McAvoy; 
Mrs. Elvery, Louise Fazenda; Ferdinand Fane, 
Edward Everett Horton; Dr. Redmayne, Alec Francis; 
Joe Connors, Matthew Betz; Goodman, Holmes Her- 
bert; Alfred Kaiman, John Miljan; Soapy Marks, 
Otto Hoffman; Supt. Hallick, Joseph Girard; Cotton, 
Frank Austin. 


“THUNDERGOD’"’—AncHor.—From the story 
by James Oliver Curwood. Adapted by Arthur 
Hoerl. Directed by Charles J. Hunt. Photography 
by Robert E. Cline. The cast: Enid Bryant, Lila 
Lee; Roland Hale, Cornelius Keefe; Bruce Drossler, 
Walter Long; Ollie Sanderson, Ray Haller; Alyce, 
Helen Lynch; Clinky, Jules Cowles. 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” — UNIVERSAL. — 
From the story by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Scenario 
by Harvey Thew and Harry Pollard. Directed by 
Harry Pollard. Photography by Charles Stumar. 
The cast: Cast published in the January, 1928, issue 
of PHOTOPLAY. 


“VARSITY ’—ParAMOUNT.—From the story by 
Wells Root. Directed by Frank Tuttle. The cast: 
Jimmy Duffy, Charles Rogers; Fay, Mary Brian; Pop 
Conlan, Chester Conklin; Middlebrook, Phillips R. 
Holmes; Rod Luke, Robert Ellis; The Senior, John 
Westwood. 


““WHOA "—WarNnNERS.—Conlin and Glass. 


“‘WIVES, ETC.’’—WarRNERS.—The cast: Charles 
Ruggles, Florence Arthur, Marian Reed, Lester 
Elliot, Ami Freshman. 


“WOMAN FROM MOSCOW, THE’’—Para- 
MOUNT.—From the play ‘Fedora’ by Victorien 
Sardou. Scenario by John Farrow. Directed by 
Ludwig Berger. The cast: Princess Fedora, Pola 
Negri; Loris Ipanoff, Norman Kerry; Gretch Milner, 
Otto Matiesen; The General, Lawrence Grant; Olga 
Andreavitshka, Maude George; Vladmir, Paul Lukas; 
Nadia, Bodil Rosing; Ipanoff’s sister, Mirra Rayo; 
Ipanoff’s mother, Martha Franklin; Ipanoff’s brother, 
Jack Luden; Groom, Tetsu Komai. 


“WOMEN THEY TALK ABOUT’’—Warners. 
—From the story by Anthony Coldeway. Scenario 
by Robert Lord. Directed by Lloyd Bacon. The 
cast: Mother, Irene Rich; Daughter, Audrey Ferris; 
Son, Wm. Collier, Jr.; Grandfather, Claude Gilling- 
water; The Mayor, Anders Randolf; The Frame Up 
Man, Jack Santoro; Officer, John Miljan. 


“WRIGHT IDEA, THE”’—First NaTIONAL.— 
From the story by Jack Townley. Directed by 
Charles Hines. The cast: Johnny Wright, Johnny 
Hines; Helen, Louise Lorraine; Mr. Filbert, Edmund 
Breese; Captain Sandy, Walter James; M. T. Flatt, 
Fred Kelsey; Mr. Smoot, Henry Barrows; Mr. Siein, 
Henry Hebert; Mr. Carter, Charles Giblyn; Spec, 
Jack McHugh; O. J. Gude, George Irving; Mr. 
Roberts, Charles Gerrard; Betty, Betty Egan; Mrs. 
O’Toole, Blanche Craig; Mr. Saunders, Richard 
Maitland. 


When jou write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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HE choice of a hygienic agent is a matter 

of grave importance to the young wife. 
Youth and health may be endangered by a 
poisonous, overstrong or unreliable antiseptic. 
Yet it is only too true, as bacteriological tests 
have proved, that many of the preparations com- 
monly used in this country fail to fulfill the 
requirements a hygienic agent should have. 
Now, for the first time, there is available in 
America what is perhaps the most concentrated 
and scientifically correct personal antiseptic 
ever perfected. 

Its name is Oxol. 

Oxolis not just another antiseptic. It is a delicately 
balanced concentration of certain powerfulchemicals. 
It is founded ona formula discovered in Europe some 
years ago which is in wide use there both by the pub- 
lic and by leading physicians, surgeons and hospitals. 

But the formula isa difficult one to prepare for the 
market. Only recently, after months of research by a 
famous bacteriological laboratory, has its manufac- 
ture become possible. And in an improved form. It 
writes a new chapter in the history of antiseptics. 


XOL hasthe following essential qualities never 
before combined into one antiseptic: It is posi- 
tively non-poisonous, It is non-irritating even to the 
sensitive membranes with which the douching agent 
comes in contact. Yet it is more penetrative than 
deadly poisons; it gets at and stops the activity of 
micro-organisms no matter how deeply they bury 
themselves. 

An effective deodorant, Oxol leaves no notice- 
able odor behind it. 

Unlike some of the most prominent antiseptics, 
which lose their efficacy soon after the container 
has first been opened, Oxol is chemically stable. 

This remarkable preparation is also a valuable 
gargle and general antiseptic. No embarrassment 
attaches to its purchase or its presence on the bath- 
room shelf. Oxol is being placed on sale in drug 
stores but it may be months before it reaches your 
community. So we make you the following offer: 

Send $1.00 (the regular price of a package of Oxol 
is $1.25) and in a plain package you will receive the 
following material; 

1. 1 full-sized package of Oxol sufficient to 
make 25 pints of solution. 
2. 1 sample box sufficient to make 4 pints. 

3. Booklet of information every married 

woman ought to have. 

Use the free samples. If for any reason you do not 
wish to keep the regular package, return it to us 
unopened and we will immediately return $1.00 to you. 


THE OXOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Send attached coupon with your remittance today. 





The Oxol Products Company 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 

I enclose one dollar ($1.00) for Oxol package, samples 
and booklet. If I am not satisfied with the trial sample, 
and return the regular package of Oxol to you, my money 
will be refunded. 


Name 





Street 








City State 














Winners of 
Photoplay Medal 


1920 
‘“HUMORESQUE”’ 
1921 
“TOL’ABLE DAVID” 
1922 
‘ROBIN HOOD” 
1923 
“THE COVERED WAGON’? 
1924 
‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
1925 
“THE BIG PARADE” 
1926 
‘‘BEAU GESTE”’ 


What 
was 
the 


Best 
Picture 


HIS is the last call for balloting on the PHotopLay Gold Medal of 1927. 0 
Voting closes on October 1st and all ballots received after that date do not 
count in the final tabulation. 

PHOTOPLAY is proud of the fine discernment shown by its readers in the last 
seven years of the gold medal award. The PHotopLay Gold Medal, as you 
doubtless know, is given each year to the makers of the motion picture selected 
by the readers of this publication as the representative screen production of the 
twelve months. The PHotopiay Gold Medal is the only award in the world 
of motion pictures coming directly from the film fan to the movie producer. 
It does not represent the opinion of a minority of critics. It is the final word 
of the vast army of movie lovers. 

Perhaps a last word as to the selection of your favorite picture is not amiss 
here. Do not be swayed by printed opinions. Do not be influenced by the 
personalities of your favorite players. Be sure to name the picture that, in 
your opinion, is the best of 1927. In picking the best, you should consider 
the elements of story, direction, photography and acting. More than that, 
you should consider the quality of the story itself. Remember the fine qual- 
ities of such Gold Medal winners as “‘ The Big Parade,”’ “‘ Abraham Lincoln,” 
“The Covered Wagon” and “‘Tol’able David.”” And be sure to give proper 
credit for the spirit behind the production. Remember that the movie pro- 
ducer chances a fortune on each of his films—and your vote is his only way of 
knowing whether the cost was worth while or not. 

Address your vote to the Editor, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, and send it to reach 
this office before October 1st. You may 
vote on any film released between Janu- 
uary 1, 1927, and December 31, 1927. 
A list of important pictures released 
generally during this period is presented 





Eighth Annual 
Gold Medal 
Award 














Vote for the 
Picture You Think 








on this page for your guidance. 


Fifty Pictures Released in 1927 


Annie Laurie 
Barbed Wire 
Cabaret 

Camille 

Captain Salvation 
Cat and the Canary 
Chang 

Cradle Snatchers 
Cruiser Potemkin 
Fair Co-Ed 

Fire Brigade 

Flesh and the Devil 
Garden of Allah 
Gorilla 

Hard Boiled Haggerty 
Hotel Imperial 
Hula 


144 


It 

Jesse James 

Kid Brother 

King of Kings 

Love of Sunya 

Magic Flame 

Metropolis 

Mockery 

Monkey Talks 

My Best Girl 

Night of Love 

Patent Leather Kid 

Private Life of Helen of 
Troy 

Quality Street 

Resurrection 

Rookies 


Should Win! 











Rough Riders 
Senorita 

Service for Ladies 
Seventh Heaven 

Show 

Slide, Kelly, Slide 
Sorrell and Son 
Stark Love 

Student Prince 

Tell It to the Marines 
Twelve Miles Out 
Two Arabian Knights 
Underworld 


Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 
Epiror PHotorLAy MAGAZINE 
221 W. 57th Street, New York City 


In my opinion the picture named below is the 
best motion picture production released in 1927. 





NAME OF PICTURE 








Way of All Flesh Name 
What Price Glory Address 


When a Man Loves 
Wings — 





























Alove 
With mother love as its background—a sublime, 
enduring, unfaltering devotion of a strong-willed 
mother for her child’s future—and blinded by 
an overmastering, consuming passion to some 
day lift that child to the very highest pinnacle of 
fame on the stage—“MOTHER KNOWS BEST” 
unfolds an epic story of life behind the footlights 
with a thrilling dramatic intensity and realism 
seldom portrayed upon stage or screen. 


Mother love never burned more brightly in a 
human breast than in the heart of “Ma Quail”. 


JGBLYSTONE Production 









But love sometimes burns so fiercely that it con- 
sumes itself or the object of its affection. 

With Madge Bellamy as “Sally Quail” and Louise 
Dresser as “Ma Quail”, you witness in “MOTHER 
KNOWS BEST” the most human, most poig- 
nant characterizations that the screen has re- 
vealed in years. 


This amazing and all too true story of stage life 
is fascinating, absorbing and entertaining. Watch 
for it at your favorite theatre and by all means 
see it. 
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© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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